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THE CHESAPEAKE 


AND OHIO RAILROAD, 


HAMPsON ROADS. 


In the rapid “picturesque and antiquarian 
tour” which the reader is invited to make 
through Virginia in these sketches, the natu- 
ral entrance is past the Capes into Chesa- 
peake Bay from sea, the Gateway of Empire 
as it may be called, since into this noble 
estuary came the first Anglo-Saxon settlers 
of the continent of North America. Over 
these bright waters, in the soft vernal season 
when the banks were all abloom, glided the 
storm-tost ships of Newport, Smith and Gos- 
nold, two hundred and sixty-five years ago, 


to their first anchorage opposite the point | 


now called Newport's News, which has been 
selected as the eastern deep-water terminus 
of the great Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 
This fact, which meets us at the very start, 
brings the ancient civilization into immediate 
contrast with the new development of Vir- 
ginia’s vast resources, and it may be well, be- 
VoL. V.—10 


fore going further, to cast a glance at the 
map of the country that lies before us, and 
see how plainly nature has marked the spot 


for a great entrep6t of Commerce. Provi- 
dence, said the oft-quoted wiseacre, was kind 
in cauising all great rivers to flow by large 
cities, but Providence has been prodigal in 
its gifts to the region of the Chesapeake, and 
nowhere on the four continents is there a 
more magnificent expanse of land-locked 
water than this Hampton Roads, in which the 
navies of the world might ride at their moor- 
ings. Here upon this placid surface. once 
lay the Great Eastern, and the largest 
ships of all the oceans may come and go at 
pleasure without waiting for flood tides to 
insure sufficient depth of water. From the 
map the reader may turn to the engraving of 
Hampton Roads, in which the artist has skill- 


| fully blended the emblems of English sover- 
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eignty in the Old Dominion with the pres 
ent signs of a new life and energy, where 
the smoke of the steam-tug and the white 
sails of the coasting schooner make up the 
chiaro-oscuro of a most effective picture. 
There is the Indian princess on bended 
knee, presenting gifts to the Merry Monarch, 
with the motto encircling the device of the 
seal of “En dat Virginia Quartam,’’* in re- 
membrance of the loyalty which led the Vir 
ginians to proc laim Charles the Second 
“King of England, Scotland, France, Ire- 
land and Virginia” two years before his res- 
toration to the throne of the Stuarts ;—and 
on either side we see the marine which is 
to take across the water far richer products, 
the ofima spolia of modern industry and 
progress. 
What a may it not be 


change, indeed, 


predicted with confidence, will be wrought in 
the aspect of Hampton Roads by the com- 
pletion of the railroad to the Great West! 
Here within cannon-shot and in sight of the 
great ocean, yet in the safest of harbors, along- 


* The motto was originally ‘*‘ En dat Virginia gzzz- 
tam,” making the Old Dominion a fifth kingdom, 
but, after the union of England and Scotland, it was 
changed to what is here given in the vignette. 
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side the piers and docks of a growing mart 
of trade, will lie a flotilla of which a part 
may well consist of English ships coming 
for iron and coal from the inexhaustible 
mines that lie in the mountain regions of 
Virginia. Here grain elevators as extensive 
as those of Chicago will rise above the sandy 
strip of the shore, and vast warehouses, piled 
with the exports and imports of many hundred 
thousand square miles of territory, will front 
the open roadstead. Here the future ship 
ping trade. of Richmond, which is destined 
to be the Birmingham to the Liverpool of 
Newport’s News, will be carried on, demand- 
ing a large merchant navy of its own. Is 
thisonly a dream? Take the one important 
advantage possessed by this terminus of rail- 
road transportation over all others of being 
one hundred and eighty miles nearer the 
Mississippi Valley, and estimate the saving 
of one cent a mile on every ton of freight 
conveyed to the Atlantic border for shipment, 
of eight or ten hours’ time in the transit, and 
of five or six dollars in the fare of every 
passenger going over the line. Consider, 
too, that these waters of Hampton Roads 
are never congealed by frost, and that the 
railroad throughout its whole extent will 
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COLQNIAL POWDER MAGAZINE, 

never be blockaded for a day by snow. 
These are facts quite independent of the 
general character of the road itself in passing 
the Appalachian chain by easy grades which 
admit of great economy in its administration, 
and they are altogether apart from those 
geographical conditions which give to the 
Capes of Virginia a peculiar relation to the 


Orient and the mighty highways of the globe. 
Let us turn to the four quarters oi the com- 
pass and see where the straight line on the 


arc of a great circle will lead. Extend it to 
the east and it will enter through the Pillars 
of Hercules the historic sea first vext by the 
keels of commerce, the Mediter- 
ranean, so lately connected by the 
Suez Canal with the Indian 
Ocean. Extend it to the west, 
and, after traversing the States 
of Virginia and Kentucky, it will 
cross the Mississippi just at the 
point where it receives its great 
iffluent, the Ohio; whence, fol- 
lowing the sun, it will pass by a 
very slight deflection through the 
Golden Gates into the vast Pacific, 
and on its further shore strike in- 
to the heart of Japan. Nor will 
the extension of the line north 
and south, on a parallel of longi- 
tude, create less surprise. Run- 
ning north, crossing three or four 
peninsulas and passing the great 
city of Baltimore, the line would 
penetrate the vast coal region of 
Pennsylvania and reach the con- 
fines of the United States near the 
eastern extremity of Lake On 
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tario; running south, it would bisect the 
Queen of the Antilles and hit the Isthmus 
of Panama near the great coffee country of 
la Guayra. 

But speculations like these must no longer 
detain ‘us in dimine, for reverting to the map 
we see the two important rivers of Virginia 
inviting us to pursue our journey into the in 
terior, the York and the James, both rich in 
historical associations; the York, forever 
memorable as the scene of the interposition 
of Pocahontas to save the life of Captain 
John Smith, a tender, heroic episode of the 
colony of which no skeptical modern criticism 
shall deprive us, and as the theater of the 
crowning victory of the Revolutionary war ; 
the James, on whose banks was written the 
first literary work of the New World, Sandys's 
translation of Ovid ; where the silk was spun 
that furnished the coronation robes of the 
second Charles Stuart, and where still stands 
the brick arch of the old Church of James 
town. 

Before leaving these fair waters of Hamp 
ton Roads, it would be a pleasant détour to 
visit the quaint old town of Norfolk, and, 
sketching some of its ancient and 
buildings, mark the many signs of reviving 
prosperity to be seen there, in new depots 
and freight-sheds, in a fine modern hotel, in 
the docks from which the fine steamships of 
the Allan Line now run regularly to Liver- 
pool, and in the great oyster-packing houses 
which line the Elizabeth river, on whose mar- 
gin the town is situated. Statistics of the 


streets 


OLD CHURCH OF BRUTON PARISH 
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most encouraging character, connected with 
the recent impetus that has been given to the 
trade of Norfolk, might be profitably collect- 
ed from its intelligent and active men of 
business, such as that the production of early 
fruits and vegetables for the New York mar- 


ket has grown to be estimated at the figure | 


of twenty millions per annum, and that Vir 
ginia last year collected the tax on ten mil 
lions of bushels of oysters, the larger part 
of which were sold in Norfolk. When 
consider that oysters are now exported from 


Norfolk to England, and think what immense | 
quantities of the bivalves will be sent to the | 


Western States, over the “Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad, it is indeed gratifying to be 
assured that the oyster-beds of this region are 
inexhaustible. Equally gratifying is it to 
know from actual experiment that these “na 
tives” have not degenerated in size and flavor 
by reason of being so constantly stirred up 


by the tongs of the fishermen and hauled | 


over the coals in such immense numbers by 
an oyster-loving community, though, like the 
Virginians themselves, the oysters must needs 
live up to a high standard of excellence to 
maintain their ancient renown, since Strachey, 


one of the early voyagers to Virginia, declares | 


that he saw them “in whole banckes and 


beddes,” and that some of them were thirteen 


inches long ! * 

But our route does not lie through Nor- 
folk. It is indicated rather by the line on 
the map running along the peninsula from 
Newport's News to Richmond, “the C. & 
O. R. R.,” on which is laid down Williams- 
burg. This antique town, once the capital 
of the State, will be waked to unwonted activ- 
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ity by the rush of the trains, when it becomes 
a station on one of the most important rail- 
roads in America. For the last hundred years 
it has been the quietest of villages, quite out 
of the way of progress, remarkable only for 
the refinement and hospitality of its little pop- 
ulation, and for its College of William and 
Mary, which was a long time engaged in 


| educating Presidents of the United States. 


But the conductor now sings out ‘* Pom- 
peii!” and “Thyatira!” to travelers in 


Italy and Asia Minor, and one may perform 


| in great part by rail Horace’s journey to 


Brundusium, so that we need not marvel that 


| the iron horse is ere long to snort and be 


watered in Williamsburg. 
Here let us tarry for a little space and 
look around us. Dilapidated as the ancient 


| city now appears, we shall find in it much to 


interest us, and Dibdin would have delighted 
in rambling under its ancient elms to the 
College library and the College chapel, 
could he have visited the place while yet the 
antique pile, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, fronted the western extremity of the 
principal street. This noble avenue extend- 
ed in the old time from the College build- 


* The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Brit- 
tania, etc., etc. By William Strachey, Gent. Pub- 
lications of the Hakluyt Society. 
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ings nearly a mile in a right line to the former 


| 


Capitol of Virginia, and was known as Glou- | 


cester street. It was flanked by the pal- 
ace of the Governor, a spacious and even ele- 
gant building long since destroyed by fire ex 
cept one wing, which still remains ; the Court- 
house of James City County; the old Ra- 
leigh Tavern ; many handsome private dwell- 
ings; the old octagon Powler Magazine, the 
colonial arsenal of Virginia, from which the 
Royal Governor Dunmore, on the night of 
the 2oth April, 1775, stole away the powder 
and thus lighted the spark of the Revolution 
in the Old Dominion ; and the old church of 
Bruton parish. ‘The last-named two build 
ings still stand, and our artist has enabled 
us fo introduce them here in vignette. 

The Powder Magazine is now used as the 
stable for the principal inn of Williamsburg, 
though for years it served as a place of wor- 


ship for the religious Society of Baptists; a | 


noteworthy conversion, indeed, from the pur- 
poses to which it was originally devoted. 
Possibly it may be found yet useful as a 


| was 


water-tank for “the C. & O. R. R.,” which | 


would not be so remote from its former de- 
votional employment if, with a great Baptist 
divine, in a spirit of entire reverence, we may 
regard the churches of this denomination as 
water stations on the heavenly railway. 

The Old Church of Bruton parish, which 
stands midway between the College and the 
site of the old Capitol, is a relic of excep- 
tional interest for its associations. A house 
of worship stood upon the spot as long ago 
as 1665, but the present edifice was erected 
not long after the distinguished James 
Blair, Commissary to the Bishop of London 
and President of William and Mary College, 
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chosen its minister, which event was 
synchronous with the accession of Alexander 
Spotswood to the governorship of the colony, 
in 1710. Commissary Blair was a man of 
great learning, eloquence and piety, not the 
least significant proof of which is to be found 
in one hundred and seventeen sermons 
which he left behind him on the Sermon on 
the Mount. He was a man also of great 


| independence of character, for he was accus- 
| tomed to inveigh bitterly against the sins of 
the card-playing, wine-bibbing, horse-racing 


aristocracy of the period, and he brought 


| Whitefield into his pulpit, so that these an- 
| cient rafters of Bruton church, under which 


the people of Williamsburg assemble for 


| praise and prayer every Sunday, have echoed 





back the lofty declamation which awed the 
colliers of Bristol and extorted compliments 
from such hopeless reprobates as my lords 
Chesterfield and Bolingbroke. This must 
have been in 1739, during Whitefield’s sec- 
ond visit to America, toward the latter part 
of Mr. Blair’s ministry, which extended over 
a space of thirty-three years. 

The first incumbent of the parish who 
preached in the new church building had 
already got into serious. difficulty with Sir 
Edmund Andros, the Governor of the col- 
ony, and he did not escape controversy with 
Governor Spotswood, who was a man of 
imperious will, as one who had served in the 


| Low Countries op the staff of the great Duke 


of Marlborough was apt to be. Singularly 
enough, the cause of quarrel between Blair 
and Spotswood was very nearly the same 
involved in the Revolution’ against King 
George, more than sixty years later. Mr. 
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| Blair contended for the right of vestries to 
choose the parish clergymen, and Governor 
Spotswood insisted upon the prerogative 
of induction ‘Thus the battle of the rights 
of the people against privilege and irrespon- 
sible authority was fought in this Bruton 
parish one hundred and fifty years ago ; fought 
and won, for the yestries never consented to 
present a clergyman for induction, and the 
Governor was compelled by their firm atti- 
tude to yield the point.* 

The contestants in this dispute have long 
ago crumbled to dust, and we may say of 
them, like the knights in Coleridge’s poetic 
fragment, that ‘their souls are with the 
saints, we trust ;”” yet looking back from the 
aisles of Bruton church, at this distant ‘and 
passionless point of time, to their lively de- 
bate on a matter of church discipline, while 
acknowledging the high services of Commis- 
sary Blair, we recognize in Governor Spots- 
wood the ablest and purest chief magistrate 
Virginia ever had in her colonial days, and 
it is because we are now making a journey 
along the line of a great iron road which 
stretches across the Blue Ridge and the Alle- 
ghanies to the wide region beyond, that we 
linger a moment to do homage to his memory. 
He it was that built the first iron furnaces in 
the colonies. He it was that instituted the 
order of the Knights of the Golden Horse- 
shoe, and the manner of its institution was 
this. ‘The Governor was moved by the de- 
sire to ride beyond the sunset to the great 
blue mountains that formed the barrier of 
what was then civilized Virginia and cross it 
to the other side, and he collected a body of 
gentlemen to accompany him in the expedi 
tion. To protect the: feet of the horses 
against the flinty stones of the upper country 
it was necessary to shoe them, a precaution 
that was never taken in the sandy districts 
of tide-water, and to carry with the cavalcade 
a large quantity of horseshoes. The Gover- 
nor and his companions safely accomplished 
the journey, and carved the name of the 
King on a rock of the loftiest of the peaks 
they ascended (near Swift Run), which in their 

| loyalty they called “ Mount George ;” anoth- 
er peak, in compliment to their pioneer, the 
gentlemen called “ Mount Alexander.” Of 
these names only the tradition survives. But 
| it is well remembered ‘that, on the return to 
Williamsburg, the Governor.caused a golden 
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* For an interesting account of this controversy 
and the arguments on both sides, see Bishop Meade’s 
Old Churches and Families of Virginia, text and ap- 

| pendix. 
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horseshoe set with precious stones 
to be given to each one of his fel- 
low-travelers as a badge of knight- 
hood, and the motto it bore was Sic 
juvat transcendere montes. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
upon the completion of the line 
from Hampton Roads to the Belle 
Riviére, should erect a statue of 
\lexander Spotswood at the en- 
trance to the great tunnel that pierces 
the Blue Ridge, as a memorial of 
the man who first sought a passage 
across the mountain, and over the 
archway of the tunnel should be 
inscribed this motte of the Knights 
of the Golden Horseshoe— Sic juvat 
transcendere montes. 

The only statue that we shall see 
in Williamsburg is that of Lord 
Botetourt, which stands in the Col- 
lege grounds, having escaped the 
destruction that has more than once 
befallen the College buildings, aad 
the chances of foreign and civil war. 
In the days of the Revolution, when all 
other monuments relating to British domi- 


nation went to the ground, it was spared on | 


account of the esteem in which Lord Bote- 
tourt was held by the Virginians as an 
umiable ruler. His lordship died in 1774, 
ind thus escaped the trial to which he would 
have been subjected of opposing the Revo- 
lutionary movement, by which he would have 
been swept away as surely as Dunmore, 


though his resistance would probably not | 
have been characterized by the perfidy that | 
The | 


Botetourt statue shows the marks of time; | 


belongs to the last-mentioned name. 


ind, singularly enough, the head was once 


knocked off in a college escapade by a | 


student of William and Mary, who in after 
years became in turn Governor of Virginia, 
ind who was among the most virtuous if 
not the most eminent men whose names 
adorn the councils of the commonwealth. 


EZARTH-WORKS UN THE CHICKAHOMINY, 


great acceptance yet 


| crime, 


GALLEGO FLOURING MILLS. 


What a most unstatuesque figure is that 
of old John Cupid, which has been selected 
by our artist to serve as a companion-piece 
to the marble image of Lord Botetourt! Old 
John Cupid is a character that no stranger 
that tarries for a day or two in Williamsburg 
can fail to notice. He is the representative 
of that seemingly ineradicable superstition 
which is yet a prominent trait in the negro 
character, and which the race brought with 
them from Africa two centuries ago. His 
vocation is that of physician; not after the 
learning of the schools, for he practices by 
charms and incantations, and the only phar- 
macopeeia he employs is that of the fields. 
He is a witch and herb doctor, and he has 
with the ignorant 
freedmen, who believe in his power not only 
to charm away disease, but to unravel hid- 
den mysteries and reveal the authors of 
No head of the Detective Police in 


NEAR KICHMOND. 
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our large cities is more surely consulted in 
dark cases of robbery than John Cupid for 
discovering the petty thefts committed by 
the negroes on each other. Nor is his métier 
confined to these matters, for he is also a 
fortune-teller of wonderful popularity. But 
while we look at his bent form and marvel 
that he “lags superfluous on the stage” in 
this day of progress and enlightenment, let 
us not laugh at the credulity among the 
superstitious negroes which affords him a 
sort of subsistence, while the advertisements 
of astrologers and female soothsayers still 
find a column in the daily papers of our larg- 
est city. 

But we must leave the ancient city of 
Williamsburg—*“ city” by a double right in 
the last century as the seat of government 
of a province and as the see of a bishopric, 
though we might linger in its neighborhood 
for weeks making excursions to the banks 
of the equidistant rivers of the York and the 
James. Yorktown, which is also to be a 
terminus of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail 
road, lies within a few miles of Williamsburg, 
and, apart from its crowning interest, is fra- 
grant with the memories of some of Virgi- 
nia’s noblest sons—the Nelsons and the 


Pages, whose mansions yet stand in pictu- 


resque decay. ‘ Rosewell,” the old home- 
stead of the Pages, lies higher up the river, 
and we cannot visit it; but in an excursion 
to the place of Cornwallis’s surrender our 
artist sketched Cornwallis’s Cave, a hole in 
the rocks to which the commander of the 
British forces retired to hold his councils of 
war when the cannon of Washington and 


Lafayette had made Yorktown too hot for | 


him. The ruins of the old church at James- 


town, however, constitute by far the most in- | 
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teresting memorial of the past in tide-water 
Virginia, and thither let us direct our steps 
to muse for a time upon a bygone age before 
seeking the points of life and activity which 
are to claim our attention anon. 

The spot is steeped in the spirit of the past. 
In America we have few places that breathe 
of antiquity, and awaken the feeling that 
moves all intelligent men as they ramble 
among the mouldering abbeys of England or 
the crumbling ruins of “the glory that was 
Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome.” 
But at Jamestown silence and desolation 
brood around with the suggestion as it were 
of a thousand years. Lofty trees have grown 
up whose roots are entangled with the brick- 
work of the ruined tower. In the graveyard 
that surrounds it no stone is to be seen which 
is not mossy with age and whose inscription 
is more than faintly legible. We feel that 
those who sleep below are far removed from 
us, that they had other hopes and ambitions 
than ours, that they lived under social con- 
ditions as different from our own almost as 
those of the Crusaders. ‘The quietude is so 
profound, all objects that meet the eye are 
in such perfect harmony with the ruin itself, 
that we relegate the church and the town 
that stood here to the dim period of poetry 
and tradition. 

Yet it may be assumed with confidence 
that the destruction of the building was not 


| more than a hundred and forty years ago. 
| It was built, beyond a doubt, after the rebel 


lion of Bacon in 1676, and it was in use prob- 
ably as late as 1733, for in that year a silver 
baptismal font was presented to it which, in 
1785, when the sale of the church property 
in Virginia was ordered by act of assembly, 
was given by a special clause in the statute 
to the grandson of the 
donor. Some other 
pieces of the silver that 
belonged to this old 
church may be seen at 
this day in the Library 
of the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia, 
near Alexandria. Bish- 
op Meade thought 
the building was not 
destroyed by fire, for 
he had seen and talked 
with an old gentleman 
who was an eye-wit 
ness of the burning of 
the wooden apex of the 
tower, an_ accident 
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which did no injury to the rest of the building. 
After the desertion of Jamestown, which be- 
came an inconsiderable place from the time 


of the transfer of the seat of the colonial 
government to Williamsburg, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the old building 
was probably given up to the owls and the 
bats ; little by little it went to decay, its walls 
disintegrated by the winter's frost, its roof 
carried off by a summer tornado, until only 
the tower was left to withstand the elements 
and to throw its image upon the placid 
surface of the river when all nature was at 
rest. Its reflection trembles upon the 
shimmering water, where the embowering fo- 
liage of the spot is agitated anew as the old 
tower, “ bosomed high in tufted trees,” fades 
from our vision, and we leave the site of the 
first Anglo-Saxon settlement of the continent 
in the distance. 

The James River is marked by no striking 
scenery along its tortuous course between 
Richmond and Jamestown, although every 
mile of it is memorable as the theater of ex- 
citing events in the late civil war, and its 
banks are dotted with mansions whose names 
are familiar in the colonial records and re- 


| 
| 





minutes come in sight of the hill-city of Rich. 
mond, shining in the far-off prospect with its 
many steeples and towers and its dominating 
Capitol. A mile below the town, the exten- 
sive wharves and sheds of the “C. & O. 
R. R.” are under construction, and suggest 
the enormous freight traffic that will seek 
shipment at this point. 

The objects of interest in and around 
Richmond are numerous enough to be de- 
scribed with pen and pencil in a local guide- 
book or independent article. As few cities 
of fifty thousand inhabitants have so attracted 
the notice of the civilized world in modern 
times, so there are few that present so pic- 
turesque an appearance to the eye. The 
heights, the bridges, the gardens, the river, 
and the town, scattered over a wide area, 
make up a very striking panorama from many 
points of view. Two scenes only enter into 
our illustrated itinerary, and these refer to in- 
dustrial Richmond rather than to its historic 
character or picturesque outlines.. One of 
the most striking prospects is that from Gam- 
ble’s Hill, from which is taken in much 


| the greater part of the town and the rapids 


| of the river. 


nowned for the hospitality of their owners, | 


the two Brandons, Westover, Shirley, and 
many Others. As we approach the head of 
river navigation we pass through the Dutch 
Gap Canal, and not long after under the dis- 
mantled works of Drewry’s Bluff, and in afew 


Our artist has confined him- 
self in his drawing to what fills up the imme- 
diate foreground at the base of the hill, the 
large forges and shops of the Tredegar Iron 
Works, and the railway bridge beyond them. 
Governor Spotswood, the Tubal Cain of 
Virginia, of whom we have spoken, would 
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have rejoiced to see this immense establish- 

ment, its chimneys pouring out great masses 
of black smoke and its tilt-hammers ever 
making a mighty din, as the glowing iron 
comes from the red furnaces and is shaped 
into bars or moulded into castings. The 
Tredegar Iron Works was to the armies of 
Lee and Johnson, during the war of Secession, 
what the great forges of Krupp were to the 
Germans in the contest with France—it sup- 
plied the great guns and the small ordnance 
with which the war was carried on ; and when ! 
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the contest was over, the huge machinery 
was not long at rest. Through the indom- 
itable energy of the proprietor, work was re- 
sumed long before the town had risen from 
the ashes o¢ the great fire of 1805, tiiough it 
* Some statistics of the Tredegar Iron Works will 
show the importance of this element of iron in Virgi- 
nia’s manufactures. The forge was established in 
1835. Increasing in its operations with the growth 
of the city and the production of native iron, it now 
employs a million of dollars of capital and nearly two 
thousand workmen, and converts annually tens of 
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was necessary to reconstruct all the buildings 
and refit them with the ponderous apparatus 
of the iron manufacture. So greatly has the 
business of the company increased since, 
that it has been found necessary to build a 
railway bridge across James River to con 
nect the works with the railroads of the State, 
so that the heavy castings and wrought iron 
manufactured therein may be sent off with 
out the necessity of hauling them through 


| the streets of the city to the several depots.* 


This branch of industry in Richmond will 
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be largely increased when the new railroad 
shall bring to the town the ores of the rich 
mineral region it penetrates, but there are 
other activities that have been lately stimu 
lated here by an influx of Northern capital 
thousands of tons of the crude metal into rails, 
spikes, joints, axles, car-wheels, boilers, engines, 
and all kinds of machinery. A special manufacture 
is a freight-car of great strength and durability, of 
which large numbers are sent to every part of the 
country. The buildings cover a space of fifteen 
acres. 
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and by the revival of 
the energies of the 
people since the close 
of the war.  Inex- 
haustible beds of the 
finest granite lie all 
around Richmond, 
which have never 
been worked upon a 
large scale till within 
three or four years 
past. The only em- 
ployment of this stone 
that had been made 
architecturally before 
the war was in furnish- 
ing the base for the 
imposing monument 
to Washington and 
the great Virginians 
of the Revolution in 
the Capitol grounds, 
begun by Thomas 
Crawford and finished 
by Randolph Rogers 
whose genius is also 
associated in the 
sculptures and re- 
lievos of the new na- 
tional Capitol, and in 
supplying the mate- 
rial for the Richmond Custom-House, a small 
but handsome edifice in the Italian style, 
which enjoys the singular distinction of hav- 
ing been built for several thousand dollars 
less than the original appropriation made for 
it by Congress. At this moment, however, 
the quarries are vigorously worked, and from 
one of them hundreds of stone-cutters are 
engaged «in getting out and preparing all the 
granite that will be used in the construction 
of the new building for the State Department 
at Washington. 
Richmond, the manufacture of chewing to- 
bacco and the milling of flour were most im- 
portant, and they still continue to employ 
the largest amount of capital and the great- 
est number of workmen. The Gallego mill, 
of which a fine vignette is here given, is 
known in distant climes, in like manner with 
the mill of the Haxalls,* for the magnitude 
of its operations and the excellence of its flour. 
Its capacity of production is fifteen hundred 
barrels a day. The bulk of the flour is ship- 
ped to Rio de Janeiro and to Australia, where 
the product of the ‘Richmond mills is prefer- 
red to all other brands, because it sustains 


* Haxall, Crenshaw & Co. 


THE 


Of the older industries of | 


OLD DOMINION. 





OLD MILL AT SHADWELL. 


' no injury in the transportation through the 


hot Equatorial latitudes. The ships that 
take out the flour to Rio come back laden 
with coffee, and Richmond before the war, 
with a population of forty thousand, was the 
third coffee mart in the United States. That 
it will be so again, when the wheat of the 
Great West can be brought to its busy mills 
by the new line of railroad, no one can doubt. 
Their only limit of production now is the 
wheat that can be obtained to supply their 
hoppers. The mill seen in the wood-cut is 
of modern erection. -It replaced a larger 
one, which was destroyed in the general con 
flagration of Richmond in 1865, and which 
itself rose from the blackened walls of an 
immense mill that had been consumed by 
an accidental fire several years before. The 
original Gallego mill stood two miles above 
the city, overlooking the rapids of the river, 
and deriving its water-power from the James 
River and Kanawha Canal, and also fell a 
victim, as all mills and theaters do, sooner 
or later (the mills from friction and the thea 
ters from gas-lights), to'the flames. Its name 
was derived from the proprietor, M. Gallego, 
a Frenchman, who dwelt in the antique man- 
sion, still standing, in which, many years 
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later, then the home of Mr. Allan, a Scotch 
merchant, was passed the boyhood of his 
adopted son, Edgar Allan Poe. ‘To M. Gal- 
lego in the proprietorship of the mill succeed- 
ed another Frenchman, Mr. John A. ‘Chev- 
allie, who is well remembered in Richmond 
for his elegant manners, literary tastes, and 
large and various information. He belonged 
to the ante-revolutionary days of French so- 
ciety, and came to America as the agent of 
Beaumarchais,* the dramatist, who supplied 


4e 


JEFFERSON'S TOMB. 


* Mr. Chevallie used to relate with great enjoyment 
a story of Beaumarchais, who had been a watchmaker, 
how, being once at court, one of the old sodlesse, 








a large quantity of arms to the insurgent 
colonies during the Revolutionary war. So 
the mill, the plain modern brick building of 
our engraving, is remotely linked with litera- 
ture and diplomacy, 

The “ picturesque and antiquarian tourist” 
might linger many days in Richmond, and 
the practical visitor interested in the great 
railway would certainly regard with interest 
the tunnel now in course of digging, by 
which one of the hills of the town is to be 
perforated for the march of the iron horse ; 
but our journey takes us now along the 
oldest part of the line, formerly the Virginia 
Central Railroad, in the direction of the 
mountains. Between Richmond and _ the 
Piedmont country there is little of interest. 
Our artist is unable, however, to pass the 
historic Chickahominy—which the railroad 


| crosses about five miles from Richmond, at 


the point where rested McClellan’s right 
wing in June-July, 1862—without making 4 
sketch of the scene, and it is here given, 





| wishing to mortify him, handed him an elegant watch, 


remarking that it was out of order and that he would 


| be glad if Beaumarchais would see what was the 


matter with it; and how the dramatist let it fall 
upon the floor, saying, by way of aoplogy, that he 
had been so long out of the business that his hand 
was a little awkward. This anecdote was first put 


| in print by the late Mr. Samuel Mordecai, the genial 


author of Richmond in Bygone Days, but it was 
afterwards told more fully by Leomenil, in Beaw- 
marchais and his Times. 








PIEDMONT, FROM BLUE RIDGE. 


with a marl-bed and the corn-sheds at Wick- | 


ham’s ‘Turn-out which lie fifteen miles beyond. 


The marl-bed was opened at the time when , 


attention was first directed to the calcareous 
fertilizers of Virginia, not yet entirely super- 
seded by the deposits of the Chincha Islands. 
The corn-sheds 
showing the architecture of the deposi- 
tories of grain in the South, though not far 
away, and in sight, is Hanover Court-House, 
associated with the eloquence of Patrick 
Henry, in the Parson’s Cause. A short dis- 


tance from the Turn-out, on the left, on a com- 
manding eminence, may be seen Hickory Hill, 
where lives W. F. Wickham, Esq., the father | 


of the Vice-President of the “ C. & O.R. R.,” 
whose productive low grounds are here spread 
out before us. For more than fifty miles now 
is nothing that calls for illustration. 
Having accomplished this distance, passing 
at right angles the rich belt of gold and iron 
deposits that extends through the State, we 
reach the important railway crossing at Gor- 
donsville, where the line of road from Wash- 
ington to Lynchburg strikes the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, and from which place to Charlottes- 
ville the trains of the two roads run on the 
same track. To parody Thackeray’s descrip- 
tion of Dublin, Gordonsville is the whistle- 
shriekingest, negro-loungingest, chicken-eat- 
ingest place in Virginia. Here at mid-day 
the trains come from every point with an ear- 
shattering shriek of the steam pipe ; here con- 
gregate all the idle darkeys of the neighbor. 
hood to see “ de cars,” and here resort scores 
of thriftier negroes bearing trays of coffee and 
tried chicken to be sold to hungry passengers. 
Gordonsville is a straggling village, built 
along a rocky turnpike by turns the dustiest 
ind muddiest of highways, a jumble of car- 
sheds, churches, and country stores. Its 
trade, apart from the fried chicken, is con- 
siderable in sumac, live-stock, agricultural 
implements, and Arctic soda-water drawn 
from Polar fountains. Its population, taken 


there 


are interesting only as | 


' University of Virginia.” 
| which we presently see standing in the very 
| center of a lovely region, is his monument. 


during the noon-tide hour of intense existence, 
would make a respectable figure in the 
census of a sparsely-settled district. But 
Gordonsville is magnificently situated in the 
midst of a beautiful country. The South- 
West range of mountains looks down upon it 
and upon the fine farms that lie around it, 
which are thus sheltered from the north-west- 
ern blast, and the neighborhood has attracted 
the very best class of immigrants, agricul- 
turists from England, many of whom have 
bought land and built houses in sight of the 
railway, in such numbers, indeed, that they 
have established a monthly cattle fair at 
Gordonsville after the manner of the old 
country. Throughout this whole section of 
Virginia, the land and the climate, the old 
settled civilization and the facilities afforded 
by the railroad of communication with a 
market, invite the English settler to erect 
his roof-tree and establish his household 
gods. 

Soon after leaving Gordonsville the railroad 
passes along the Rivanna River in sight of 
the birthplace and the home of Jefferson. 
The old mill at Shadwell, which our artist 
has represented idealized by the light of the 
full moon, was one of the objects with which 
Jefferson was familiar in childhood, and there 
on the left, lifted high above the stream, is 
Monticello, whose inclosure guards his ashes. 
The tomb stands in the family burial-grotwnd 
in a gorge of the mountain, and bears a sini 
ple inscription reciting that he who sleeps 
below was “Author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and of the Statute of Virginia 
for Religious Freedom, and Father of the 
The University, 


The buildings cover a large area, and though 


| architecturally bad in detail, are very impos- 


ing in the ensemble, with the Rotunda rising 
above them all, fashioned in part after the 
Pantheon at Rome. Just entering upon the 
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forty-ninth year of its existence, this institu- 
tion enjoys an acknowledged pre-eminence 
among the seats of learning ‘in the Southern 
States, and the richest colleges and universi- 
ties of the North have borrowed from it the 
elective system of study which was its dis- 
tinguishing feature from the beginning. It 
bestows no honorary degrees, but its simple 
“Master of Arts” is more difficult of attain- 
ment than any magisterial degree in the 
United States, and is a patent of scholzrship 
anywhere. ‘The exceptionally high standard 
of excellence established for this diploma is 
sufficiently attested by the fact that out of a 
body of three ‘or four hundred students annu- 
ally rarely more than three or four succeed 
in obtaining it. The University has now 
eighteen distinct schools embraced in the de- 
partments of Languages, Literature, Science, 
Law, Medicine, Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing. Of its alumni one hundred and thirty- 
eight are now Professors in other colleges, 
and eight of the graduates of the several 
schools of the last session were called to 
Professorial chairs. Of its body of instruc- 
tors in the past, the names of Long and Key 


and Silvester, eminent in England, and of 


Bonnycastle, Emmet, Courtenay and Rogers, 
honored in America, have shed luster upon 
its annals, while their thorough system of in 
- struction is maintained by men worthy to suc 
ceed them. 

The University has shown itself alive to 
the requirements of the age by the establish- 
ment of its agricultural and scientific schools, 
in which the young men of Virginia may be 
taught how they can best work for the, devel 
opment of the State’s wonderful resources. 
The new Laboratory, with its collection of 
raw and manufactured materials, and its ap- 
pliances for qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, and the experimental farm, are 
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| from «archway to archway. 


agencies of practical instruction inferior to 
none in America. 

Leaving the University and the town of 
Charlottesville behind us, we begin the as 
cent to the immediate base of the Blue Ridge, 
gliding along smoothly through a rich district 
of farm-lands of varied production, where 
wheat and corn, fertile meadows, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills, pleasant or 
chards and vineyards terraced on slopes like 
those of the Rhine, suggest what the county 
of Albemarle of the future shall be, until all 
impressions of material wealth are lost in the 
magnificence of the view that greets the eye 
at every curve of the iron road. Here the 
Piedmont country is spread out before us in 
all its loveliness. Far below are to be seen 
homesteads and glimmering sheets of water 
and rejoicing valleys; in the distance the 
dome of the Rotunda glistens in the sunlight ; 
around us the mountains rear their wooded 
summits and interpose their huge forms as if 
to debar our farther progress, while yawning 
precipices fall away from the solid road-bed, 
on which the train moves as noiselessly as if 
it lay through the levels of Holland or the 
prairies of Illinois. And now we are about 
to take our last glimpse of the East, for here, 
in the language of Governor Wise, “ science 
acupuncturates the mountain,” and we ente1 
the Blue Ridge Tunnel. 

This important work, seven-eighths of a mile 
in length, was carried through by the State 
of Virginia, under the supervision of Col. 
Claude Crozet, the State Engineer, a soldier 
of the first Napoleon, who, despite many se- 
rious discouragements, pushed it forward for 
vears until he saw the passage clear 
The _ cutting 
was made, of course, from both sides of 
the mountain at the same time, and the 
workmen were so long in getting within 


seven 


VIEW OF STAUNTON 
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sound of each other's drills that the croakers 
declared they had passed each other in the 
depth of the mountain and would never 
meet at all. But Col. Crozet had the satis- 
faction of seeing the accuracy of his surveys 
triumphantly vindicated in the junction of 


the two bores upon exact lines and within | 


only a few inches of the same level. 

if our parting view of the Piedmont coun- 
try, before plunging into subterraneous dark- 
ness, was inexpressibly beautiful, the prospect 


that bursts upon us on emerging from the | 


mountain is truly inspiring. There, stretch- 
ing away in length as far as the eye can 
reach, is the valley of the Shenandoah, bound- 
ed on its western limit, thirty miles distant, by 
the soaring line of the Great North Mountain, 
with the little sparkling town of Waynesboro’ 
in the near landscape, and a wide expanse of 
rolling plains beyond, while the dark shadows 
of the Blue Ridge yet fall around the curving 
| descending road. 
lhe Valley of the Shenandoah forms the 
north-eastern third of the great Valley of 
Virginia, that extends for nearly 360 miles 
diagonally across the State, as this in turn 
forms about a tenth of the Great Apalach- 
ian Valley that, under,the various local des- 
ignations of Champlain, Hudson, Goshen, 
itatinny, Lebanon, Cumberland, Shenan 
doah, James, Roanoke, New River, Holston, 
East Tennessee and Warrior Valleys, extends 
for 1,500 miles from the St. Lawrence to the 
Alabama, walled throughout its whole extent 
on the east by the Blue Ridge (differently 
designated in different localities as the Green, 
Hoosac, Highlands, South, Iron and other 
mountains) and on the west by the Kitatinny 
or endless mountains (whether locally known 
as the Catskill, Shawangunk, Blue, North or 
Cumberland), a great limestone valley embra- 
cing 30,000 square miles of the best farming 
and grazing land on the continent, margined 
on each side by inexhaustible deposits of the 
richest hematite iron ores. 

A run of twelve miles from the base of 
the mountain takes the tourist to Staun- 
ton, a bright, busy, growing central town 
(the county seat of the wide, rich county of 
Augusta), of which the little bit seen in the 
vignette well represents the almost perpen- 


dicular streets that run. madly up-hill to the | 


heights where public buildings and handsome 
pees cottages stand out commandingly to 
the eye. 
is crossed by the Valley 
main artery of the great Apalachian Valley. 
he stranger will soon see that the shop- 
keepers and the general population are 


Here the line of the C. & O. R. R. | 
Railroad—the | 


15 


skilled in the manual alphabet and accustom- 
ed to employ the language of signs. At the 
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hotel he will meet very likely an amiable- 
looking person who will tell him in the strict- 
est confidence that he is the rightful heir to 
the throne of England. And everywhere in 
the sunny afternoon, on the promenade, he 
will encounter such bevies of bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked young girls as to suggest the 
suspicion that the children of the Staunton 
paterfamilias are all daughters, and that the 
happy man is blessed with a larger share of 
them than ordinarily falls to the lot of an 
American citizen not of Salt Lake City. 
Indeed the stranger will reach the conclusion 


ere long that the Stauntonese are composed | 


in great part of pretty girls, lunatics and deaf 
mutes. This heterogeneous character in its 
inhabitants is due to the fact that Staunton 
is the site of two of the great State charities 
of Virginia, the Asylum for the Insane, for 
the Western District, and the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and Blind, and has also 
become a central point, on account of its 
salubrious air and healthful influences, for 
the education of young ladies. Five col- 
leges, under the patronage of different reli- 


gious denominations, flourish here in friendly | 


rivalry with each other, and more than six 


hundred pupils are drawn hither from widely | 


scattered points of the Middle, Southern and 
Western States, from New York to Florida, 
and from Illinois to Texas. These “sweet 
girl graduates,” 
daily walks for exercise, as do also the deaf 


that are to be; take their 
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mutes, while many inmates of the 
Lunatic Asylum, who are quite 
harmless, are permitted to go about 
the town four s'amuser. But Staun 
ton has a large number of citizens 
who are not imbeciles, some who see 
a long way into the future, and a few 
who have done yeoman's service in 
the work of putting Old Virginia on 
the track of progress. One of her 
sons, as long ago as 1848, in an ad 
dress to the General Assembly of 
Virginia, demonstrated the neces 
sity and certainty of construction of 
a railroad to the Pacific, and another 
in 1869 was foremost among the 
active men who successfully sought 
capital from abroad to complete the 
line to the Ohio River. At this mo- 
ment her pushing, intelligent men 
of business are fully alive to the 
importance of furnishing the greatest 
facilities possible for rapid commu- 
nication with all the centers of com 
merce. A railroad is now coming 


up the Valley of the Shenandoah 
that will be part of a direct line from New 
Orleans to New York, and they are con- 
structing an “air line” 


from Staunton to 


VEIN OF IRON ORE, ELIZABETH FURNACE, 
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country and block up 

the railroads. On the 

east, the lofty barrier 

of the Blue Ridge in 

terposes to shelter it, 

and on the west the 

still loftier range, of 

which Elliot's Knob, 

4,448 feet above the 

level of the sea, is 

the principal summit, 

breaks the blasts that 

come from the Alle- 

ghany; so that when 

: ; the Piedmont country 
Wie 1] i \ ay fm andthe district beyond 
WY Mist Mh av i the North Mountain 
are both covered with 

snow, the Valley of 

the Shenandoah is 

often bare, and the 

trains frequently come 

into Staunton in win- 


THE ALUM SPRING.—ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS, VA. ter, both from the east 

and the west, whitened 

Washington, so that this once almost inac- | by the snow-storms prevailing in either di- 

cessible town in the heart of the mountains | rection, while the sky above the town is 

will ere long be a point from which railroads | cloudless, and the hills around it show not a 
will radiate in all directions. | patch of white. 


As regards climate, the Valley of the Shen- Staunton is a favorite point of stoppage 

andoah is exceptionally favored. A glance at | with summer tourists on their way to the 
the transverse section of the mountain ranges | mineral springs and mineral waters of Vir- 
here given in profile will enable the reader | ginia, and many pleasant excursions may be 
to see how completely shut in it is from the ' made to places of interest in its neighbor- 
winter storms. At 
Staunton ‘the road-bed 
of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio is 1,386 feet 
above tide-water, an 
elevation that gives it 
an equable dry atmo- 
sphere and renders it a 
most agreeable resi- 
dence as well as place 
of summer resort. 
Here Dr. Sears, the 
dispenser of Mr. Pea- 
body’s noble educa- 
tional charity for the 
Southern States, has 
fixed his abode as the 
most healthful locality 
beyond the Potomac. 
Dry and cool in sum- 
mer, it is comparatively 
exempt in winter from 
the driving tempests of 
rain and snow that else- 
where inundate the WASHINGTON AND LEK UNIVERSITY, LEXINGTON, 

Vou. V.—11 
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hood. One of these is Weyer’s 
Cave, a vast subterranean laby- 
rinth of glittering grottos and 
iridescent galleries, where stalac- 
tites of extraordinary brilliancy 
sparkle in the torch-light, and 
hang from the fretted roof like the 
corbels and foliated pendants of a 
Gothic cathedral. 


here the ceaseless petrifaction 
takes all manner of beautiful 
and fantastic shapes, throwing 
its drapery around the form 
of a vestal or fastening its 
jewels to the person of a 
queen, as the visitor passes 
along its crystal colonnades 
and stops delighted before its 
frozen cataracts. Less ex- 
tensive than the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, but more 
remarkable than the Cuevas 
of Matanzas, Weyer’s Cave, 
were it in Europe, would be 
famous in the descriptions of 
a thousand tourists, and take 
its place among the wonders 
of the world. 


Here are pulpits and or- 
gans, audience chambers and throne rooms, 


above 





Ten miles beyond Staunton 
there is a most remarkable cleft 
through the mountain, known as 
Buffalo Gap. It is a level, unob- 
structed passage between tall 
“cliffs that have been rent asun- 
der,” by which the buffaloes, in 
their migrations, went from pas- 
turage to pasturage in the olden 
time. It became the bridle-path 
of the pioneer at a later day, then 
the line of the county road, then 
the bed of the turnpike, along 
which the stage-coach creaked 
with its passengers for the White 
Sulphur Springs, and now the 
ponderous engine, with its long 
train of cars, passes through the 
gateway, less like an intruder 
than a monarch, fluttering a flag 
of steam that is more signifi- 
cant of conquest than any ban- 
ner ever borne in the van of a 
royal progress. At Buffalo Gap 
a new furnace has been erected 
by capital from Baltimore, and 
six miles distant may be seen 
the Ore Bank of Elizabeth Fur- 
nace, where crops out the rich 
seam of brown hematite, ade- 
quate to keep these and a hun- 
dred other furnaces aglow. 

At North Mountain Summit 
Water Station, a few miles be- 
yond Buffalo Gap, we reach the 
highest point of the railroad be- 
tween the Chesapeake and the 
Ohio, where we are 2,073 feet 


the tide, yet the streams imme- 


diately west of this, the bright “ Pas- 


Ve om 
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THE GREAT NATURAL ARCH, CLIFTON FORGE, JACKSON’S RIVER. 


tures,” the Cow Pasture, the Bull Pas- 
ture, the Big Calf Pasture, and the Lit- 
tle Calf Pasture, names musical in the 
ears of the graziers that long held un- 


disputed sway over them and Jackson’s Riv- | 


er, all flow into the Chesapeake, as the 
head sources of the James. We shall see in 
a short time where the last-named stream 


cleaves its way through the mountains on | 
its eastward course, at the’ grand pass | 


of Clifton Forge. But before getting to 
this point, we reach Goshen, on the Big 
Calf Pasture, 168 miles from Richmond, 


| 
where passengers take stage-coaches for | 
many places near by, variously celebrated in | 


the Virginia itinerary. 
The Rockbridge Alum Springs are not far 


away, where hundreds come, every year, for | 


the healing of all manner of diseases, and 
where the Spring House, at the base of the 


mountain, in the cool shade, looks pretty | 


enough for a temple of Hygeia ; and Lexing- 
ton is but twenty miles distant, where the 
mountains look down on the graves of Stone- 
wall Jackson and Robert E. Lee. As the 
seat of the Virginia Military Institute, and the 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington 
is an important literary center, and illustrates, 
in the prosperous condition of these great 
seminaries, the truth of Blackstone’s remark, 
that “the sciences are social, and flourish 
best in the neighborhood of each other.” 
Among the many claims to celebrity that the 
county of Rockbridge boasts, is that it gave 
birth to McCormick, the inventor of the reap- 
ing machine, and this benefactor of the race, 
with a love for the native soil that the Vir- 
ginian never loses, has set apart the money to 
equip and endow, at the Washington and Lee 
University, an Astronomical Observatory on 





a larger scale than any ever before establish- 


ed in Europe or America. 


The telescope is 


now in course of construction, an instrument 


surpassing 
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and clearness of lenses and refracting power, 
all others). Why should not Lexington, 
through the observations made there, be- 
come the Greenwich of America, and give 
time to the Continent ? But apart from the 
observatory, which is a thing of the future, 
Lexington, in its colleges, enjoys a substan- 
tial prosperity from bringing together, an- 


nually, 700 young men from all parts of the | 


South and South-west, and must always at- 
tract the lovers of the sublime and pictur- 
esque in nature, from its proximity to the 


Natural Bridge, which lies within a few miles | 


of it, and gives the name to the county of 
which it is the seat. 


| 
Pursuing the line of the road beyond 


Goshen, we soon arrive at the rocky pass of 
Panther Gap, where the panthers used to 
sport, which is called Painter Gap in the pro- 
nunciation of the country, and likely to be 
spelt so hereafter, when the region round 
about shall allure to its hills and glens and 
waterfalls the artists of America even as 
Diana’s Baths and the 
mountain streams now draw them every sum- 


A DARKEY IN THE DARK. 


Cathedral and the | 
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“MISFORTUNE DOTH MAKE BROTHERS O 


to North Conway in New Hampshire. 
all along the road between the North 


mer 
For 


Mountain and the Alleghany the scenery is 
wildly beautiful, with infinite variety of tint 
and outline, rocks and _ foliage, 
nothing savage or forbidding, but 
of a character to inspire and ex- 


hilarate the weary toiler “ in 
populous city pent,” and having 
the effect upon the spirits that is 
produced by champagne, or the 
merriment of children, or the 
music of Rossini, or the freshness 
of morning. At every turn and 
zigzag a new and _inspiriting 
landscape breaks upon the view, 
now and then having for back- 
ground some such imposing ob- 
ject as Griffith’s Knob, which, 
further on, like Wordsworth’s 
“swan on still St. Mary’s lake,” 
we shall “ see double” (without 
champagne), first towering to the 
clouds in its own grandeur, and 
then reflected from the bright sur 
face of the Cow Pasture below. 
Millboro’, which is reached soon 
after leaving Panther Gap, is a 
point of departure by  stage- 
coach for the Warm Springs, and 
the glories of the Warm Spring 
mountain view, which Miss Sedg- 
wick celebrated forty years ago, 
might well tempt us to change 
our means of locomotion for the 
coach, had we not marked out our 
journey along the iron road for 
two hundred and fifty miles be- 
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yond this point. But we must tarry long 
enough at Millboro’, or near it, to see the 
longest and deepest “Fill” of the whole un- 
dertaking, and to make the acquaintance of 
“Mac” the Old Engineer, “the Pusher,” 
whom we present in form and feature to the 
reader. For fifteen years, the trains of the 
Virginia Central Railway passed here a yawn- 
ing ravine, by means of a temporary track, 
running down one slope and up the other, 
by a grade of hundreds of feet to the mile. 
“Mac” was the engine-driver who’ managed 
the short, stout, heavy, puffing “ Mountain 
Climber” that pushed the trains up the hill, 
and during all that time no train or passenger 
ever came to grief. Last summer the “ Lick 


Run Fill,” 186 feet high and containing a 
million cubic yards of earth, was completed, 


FALLING SPRING FALLS. 
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and “ Mac’s” occupation ceased to be 
“temporary,” though he has never since 
become accustomed to the high rates of 
speed of the level road, and says he thinks 
forty miles an hour dangerous. 

And now having resumed our journey, 
we come presently upon Clifton Forge, 
where Jackson’s River rushes through one 
of the grandest of gorges to unite with the 
bright streams we have skirted for forty or 
fifty miles, and form the James, and at last 
to mingle with the ocean at the point 
from which we set out, Newport's News. 
The illustration we here give of this wonderful 
spot is a front view of one side of the cleft 
where the Great Architect has revealed the 
processes by which the mountains were made 
in baring to the view a mighty arch of a half 

mile chord and a thousand 
feet to the key-stone. 
What tremendous agencies 
were employed to upheave 
that mass! and yet how 
silently and quietly they per- 
formed their work we may 
see from the almost un- 
broken strata of sandstone 
in the arch, strata that rise 
at the extremities of the de- 
file in steeply dipping walls 
curving gently in the crown 
and spanning a long reach 
of the horizontal shore-line 
of the river. 

Our little party of tou- 
rists rambled about the pass 
of Clifton Forge, enjoying 
to the fullest extent the 
grandeur of the vista where 
the fugitive river runs off 
through beetling cliffs, and 
gathering the wild flowers 
that grow in profusion about 
the ruins, until a little pas- 
sionate gust swept through 
the defile and dashed its big 
rain-drops upon us, a mere 
momentary exhibition of 
bad temper in Nature which 
yet threatened wet jackets 
forusall. Howwe ‘came 
in out of the wet” and hud- 
dled together under a shan- 
ty of four feet square, let 
the artist make apparent. 

The mention of ruins 
renders it necessary to say 
that years ago this defile 
was the site of mills, forges 








| | the war scattered to the winds. 
| no money left to carry on the work. 
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dollars were expended—and the products of 
the mines and fields of the Great West were 
here to be transhipped, thus giving “a fair 
shake” to the competing railroad and water 
lines to the East, and Covington was to be a 
wide area of freight-sheds and canal-basins. 
Such was the short-sighted Internal Improve- 
ment policy of the State of Virginia which 
There was 
Virgi- 
nia offered all that had been done upon it 
from tide-water to the Ohio—amillions worth 
of labor and 205 miles of completed railroad 


, and the right of way—to any Company that 


would make it a through line. ‘The great 
State had been cut into two States by the war, 
but both the Virginias agreeing upon this new 
policy, Staunton, as we have already said, 
sought and found the Company with the 
through line, “‘ Central Pacific” Huntingdon 
at its head, and in three years’ time from the 


| resumption of operations, or before the close 


BEAVER DAM FALLS. 


and furnaces, whence its name Clifton Forge, 
and that the music of an Anvil Chorus once 
mingled with the murmurs of the stream ; 
but the buildings: have long crumbled in 


decay, and the mossed and ivied walls now 
present a picture of sweetly mournful deso- 


lation. In view of these iron-ribbed moun- 
tains on either hand, however, of the vast 
water-power that lies idle between them, and 
of the great line of transportation that now 
passes the spot, one cannot help seeing that 
the picturesque here should yield to the prac- 





tical, and wishing for the wizard with the 
trip-hammer to break the silence that hangs 
like a spell over Clifton Forge. And he will 
not be long in coming. 
and Kanawha Canal is to pass through this 

gorge ; its boats already run to a point within | 


twenty miles of it, and ultimately the great | 


freight track of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, following the water-courses, will 


take the same route in running down to the | 


tides. 

Covington,—205 miles from Richmond. 
Covington may be said to have been the 
City of Great Expectations, for as a city 
it was laid out, though it has attained only 
the importance of a village. It was to have 
been the western terminus of the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad, and the canal was to have been 
pushed here “at all hazards and to the last 
extremity.” Virginia was then to build a rail- | 
road with a different gauge from this point | 
to the Ohio—and on this railroad millions of | 


The James River | 


| of 1872, trains will be running from tide- 


water on the James to deep water on the Ohio. 

At Covington, where our party stopped for 
the night, a chance meeting with a venerable 
freedman, making his way to church, with a 
lantern which feebly dispelled the surround- 
ing darkness, induced us to attend the even- 
ing services of the negroes. ‘The newly-erect- 
ed building was well lighted, and showed a 
most respectable congregation, but our ven 
ture was unfortunate, for we were made disa- 
greeably conspicuous by having assigned to us 
the “‘ highest seats in the synagogue,” and the 
worthy Baptist brother who occupied the pul 
pit ‘improved the occasion” by a discourse 
‘on the grace of gibin’” with a view to a 


CLAY CUT, NEAK CALLAGHAN’s. 
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' 
JERRY’S RUN. 


subsequent collection which added a hand- 
some sum to the treasury of the church. 


had pictures of it by the score in 
the National Academy of Design. 
The fall derives its name from the 
fact that here the beavers built a 
barrier across the stream, of which 
the network may still be seen in 
petrifaction, the water depositing 
the carbonate of lime on all objects 
that it touches, and thus convert- 
ing them into stone. 

And now, as having rested from 
the fatigues of the previous day, we 
pursue our course, we find our 
selves in the immediate presence of 
the Alleghanies, which tower aloft on 
every hand. For several miles we 
pursue an ascending grade along 
Dunlap’s Creek, and here excava 
tions and embankments (or what 
are known in the more direct and 
expressive phrase of the practical 
engineer as Cuts and Fills) succeed 
each other continuously. Here is 
the Clay Cut in profile, a work 
which the engineer, from the na- 
ture of the ground, was apt to think 
“the most unkindest cut of all,” 
and which will dwell in the memory 
of our company for the portrait of 
the fireman taken there by our ar- 
tist. The negro was sleeping, and 

| the sunshine came peeping through the en- 
| gine’s round look-out of glass, and we caught 


Our artist also “improved the occasion” by | 


making a Rembrandtish sketch of our guide, 
which, as exhibiting “A Darkey in the 
Dark,” can hardly be exceeded for depth of 


shade by any chef dauvre of the Flemish | 
master. The negroes are very fond of hold- | 


ing meetings at night, possibly for the same 
reason that they delight to travel about in 
the train, that it was a privilege denied them 
in a great measure under slavery. 


Allusion has been made to the waterfalls 


that enliven and diversify the wild scenery 
of these mountains. On the turnpike from 
Covington to the Hot and Healing Springs, 
the tourist comes upon the riotous cascade of 
Falling Spring, and a few miles distant, in the 
opposite direction, on the road to the Sweet 


Springs, the clear waters of a little creek | 
come rushing over a rocky cleft at Beaver | 
Dam with a noise and pother far exceeding | 


Lodore, which Mr. Southey has made so many 
thymes about, and with such a picturesque- 
ness of dark green in the foliage and brillant 
refractions and reflections of broken sunlight 
in the descending drops that, were Beaver 


Dam in the Adirondacks, we should have | 


ALLEGHANY TUNNEL. 
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the eclipse, and the play of his lips, as we Jerry’s Run we 


entered the shadowy pass. 

The Filling work of the railroad culmi- 
nates at Jerry's Run, a tremendous ravine 
which, coming down from the Alleghanies, 
throws itself directly across the track of the 
great iron road as if to thwart the effort of the 
engineer to find a way across the Apalachian 
chain ; but the man of the theodolite could 


say with more certainty than did the French | 


monarch of the Pyrenees—// n'y a plus des 
Alleghanes. Little by little the extremities 
of the mountain spurs were cut away and 
the earth and stones tumbled over into the 
chasm, and now the train winds alorg the 


moved, not with- 
out awakening 
the echoes of the 
mountains, while 
yet the morning 
sun had _ not 
reached the bed 
of the torrent, 
until at last, go- 
ing directly to- 
wards the moun- 
tain’s side, at an 
elevation of 2,065 feet above the level of the 
sea and at a distance of 2z2 miles from the 


THE ECLIPSE. 


nearest reach of the tide, we plunged into 


romantic valley at so dizzy a height above 
darkness and slid through the Alleghany. 


the torrent that it seems a mere thread of 
silver in the depth of the gorge. Over 





——— Oe 
DIVORCED. 
‘* Custody of the child given to the father.” 


My darling! my darling! the midnight is here 
To stifle and tempt me with longing and fear : 

I hear through the darkness thy sweet little voice, 
Like birds in their nests that in slumber rejoice. 


My darling! my darling! a long night has come ; 
I am straying alone in the ashes of home : 

Its echoes of love and their answers of peace— 
All voices that blessed me in solitude cease. 


I gave them my love as our Father gives air ; 

I gave them my life without stint or compare : 
They used me and left me to die by the way; 

My darling! my love! thou wert kinder than they. 


From thee in thy blossom, the sweetness of dawn 
The perfume and faith of thy life are not gone ; 
Thou lovest for love’s sake, not duty, nor gain ; 
Life hath not defiled thee, nor sorrow, nor pain. 


Ah! would that together in some quiet grave, 
Or deep in the ocean’s long-sorrowing wave, 
Thy tiny arms round me, thy head on my breast, 
We two lay forever in passionless rest. 


In the night and the daytime I long for thy face ; 
I dream that thou liest at rest in thy place ; 

I waken and call thee with pitiful prayer, 

My darling! my darling! why art thou not there ! 


O God! when Thou judgest the false and the true—- 
When the madness and passion of living are through, 
I ask of Thee only to give me above 

This baby, who only hath answered my love ! 
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INTERIOR OF A NEW YORK BIRD-SHOP. 


Even the brick and brown-stone wilder- 
ness of New York city affords the alert dis- 
ciple of Audubon refreshing glimpses of the 
feathered race. Not infrequently some 


broad-winged, roc-like bird wheels its slow | 


and ponderous flight above the roofs of Man- 
hattan Island, inciting observant street ur- 


| chins to brisk speculation as to its probable 
identity with the bald-headed emblem of 
freedom. Every day the Quaker-feathered 
sparrows, cheery and familiar, flit singly or in 
social bevies through the squares and less 
crowded streets, uttering, with timid, broken 
chirp, their small petition for the luxurious 
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crumbs which bright-aproned housemaids 
considerately scatter. Twittering canaries, 
in cages gay with paint or gilding, flutter in 
the windows, or hang perilously, like Mac- 
beth’s banners, ‘*on the outward walls,” in 
every block from the lace-curtained mansions 
of Murray Hill to the dingy barracks of the 
Five Points. Sturdy parrots, here and there, 
amuse themselves and the passing public by 
posturing with all the gravity of tipsy harle- 
quins, and making eldritch remarks at inter- 
vals concerning crackers and other topics of | 
interest. Clear-eyed doves, with pearly plu- 
mage, whir gently down from some lofty 
sheltering roof, glean fearlessly along the un- 
swept pavement, and then, with a soft flutter 
of wings, flee away again unharmed. Luck- 
less fowls, destined to the spit, support a 
cheerless existence in rough wooden coops, 
piled up in markets or in front of butcher- 
shops, while in the very heart of the city the 
wakeful listener, in the small silent hours, 
rarely fails to catch the “shrill clarion” that 
echoes from the valorous throat of some 
chanticleer, held captive within the brick and 
mortar limits. Mysterious and predatory 
owls lurked secretly about the smaller parks 
a year or two ago, and grew aldermanic upon 
slaughtered sparrows, until the pistols of 
avenging policemen cut short the sanguinary 
careers of a dozen of Minerva’s prowlers. 
Even after death the feathered tribes subserve 
metropolitan purposes beyond their inevitable 
gastronomic fate, as when an ample stuffed 
goose, half embedded in the plucked plumage 
of its fellows, appears in a show-case at some 
warehouse door as a sign of unrivaled pillows 
within; or a dozen flame-winged humming- 
birds, posed under glass in a glittering 
group, attest the skill of some fine-fingered 
taxidermic artist. 

These odds and ends of bird-life suffice to 
give the city a certain ornithologic standing, 
happily enhanced by a troop of scattered 
bird-shops, wherein, at least, all such sage 
mortals as, Hamlet-fashion, ““know a hawk 
from a hand-saw,”’ may find an entertaining 
field for curious inspection. A noteworthy 
shop* of this singular sort lurks in the Chatham 
street corner of Printing House Square, mo- 
nopolizing half the ground floor of the middle 
house in a trio of small and ancient two- 
storied brick structures, huddled together 
under the same sloping, shingled, trap-doored 
roof. On one side mugs of lager, frothy and 


* Since this sketch was written, the whirlpool of 
business has swept away the shop here described, and 





left no trace of it except this record. 


brown, are vended almost without ceasing, 
and on the other a demure “ policy shop” 
entices picayune gamblers to stake their hard 
earnings on lottery chances. Noisy street 
cars clatter harshly by in an endless chain, 
and newsboys in turbulent squads jostle each 
other on the neighboring sidewalk, along 
which busy wayfarers, with jaded faces, tramp 
in perpetual procession. Notwithstanding 
this prosy environment, our little bird-shop 
maintains, even in its sign-boards, a certain 
quaint distinction. Across the front the 
visitor reads, in ordinary black letters, the 
bird-fancier’s name, and the mildly pre- 
sumptuous legend, “ Birds’ Emporium,” but 
at each end of this sign and of the smaller 
one above, inscribed “ Importer of Birds,” is 
perched a round, tenantless cage, with 
rusted wires and weather-beaten paint, 
while in the middle sits a mummy of a 
squirrel, with dilapidated fur, and a ridicu- 
lous remnant of a tail still pertly cocked over 
its forlorn back. The wreck of a parrot 
cage swings from the hooked end of a slen 
der iron rod, side by side with a green wood- 
en shield-shaped sign, profusely lettered with 
an inventory of the bird-fancier’s wares. A 
like inscription also appears on the green 
post between the narrow adjacent doors that 
give entrance to the separate halves of the 
building. 

Bird-fancying, pure and simple, does not 
lead to independent fortune with startling 
rapidity, and hence almost every bird dealer 
in the city seeks to enlarge his gains by adding 
to his feathered store numerous other sala- 
ble bits of nature. Our “ birds’ emporium” 
proprietor is no exception to this general rule, 
as appears from the fine conchological array 
and the curious compound of aquarium, 
menagerie and aviary wherewith he baits his 
commercial hook for passing customers. The 
“pent-up Utica” of a single show window 
somewhat confines his powers, and reduces 
him to the economical expedient of display- 
ing his shells in one of those upright glass 
cases which thrifty milliners employ for the 
sidewalk -exhijbition of marvelous bonnets. 
Around the top of this modest coffee-colored 
casket, behind the large panes that form 
three sides of its upper half, hang a dozen 
capacious scallop shells, each with its row of 
mysterious perforations, and all with the rich, 
glimmering tints of wine when “it giveth its 
color in the cup.” On convenient ledges of 
tin, painted intensely blue and resembling 
half a pyramid cut into stairs, pearly “ silver 
shells,” tiger-spotted “Turk’s caps,” and 
“morexes” as jagged as elks’ horns, are 
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neatly ranged in an iridescent group, with a 
round, rough, fragile “sea-egg” for a snow- 
white center-piece. The bottom of the case, 
about the lower ledge, is evenly strewn an 
inch deep with tiny specimens, some spiral 
and pointed, others oval and smooth, some 
brilliantly scarlet tipped with black, and 
others delicately brown and checkered as 
daintily as a dragon-fly’s wing. The portrait 
of a Liliputian Cinderella in a veil of gold 
lace also appears, ingeniously bordered with 
fine glossy cones, among half a dozen other 
shell-work pieces shaped like hearts or dia- 
monds, while, inserted here and there, red 
roses, not of Nature’s making, give a whim- 
sical finish to the picture. 

The strange shapes and exquisite colors of 
these spoils of the sea attract many passing 
glances, but they cannot compare in fascina- 
ting effect with the medley of life and motion 
revealed inthe populous show window. A 
sharp November wind blows nippingly along 
the street, and a suspicion of snow is in the 
air, but for the last ten minutes a stray bit of a 
tenement-house lassie, in a thin and tattered 
dress and with a little scarlet shawl drawn 
tightly over her head, has been gazing in 
at the window intent and motionless, save for 
an occasional slight shifting of position and 
a perpetual caressing of the top of each little 
bare foot in turn with the sole of the other. 

A searching glance behind the four large 
panes, set in a stout unpainted sash, shows 
that the room usually devoted to a broad sill 
is mainly usurped by a rude wooden aqua- 
rium, a yard square and twenty inches deep. 
A narrew space along the front of the sill is 
garrisoned with a troop of rusty-gray, rose- 
lipped conch-shells, while two wire baskets, 
conchologically filled with rainbow speci- 
mens, are pendent in the background. The 
broad front edge of the tank does duty asa 
shelf, whereon appears a battalion of gold-fish 
globes of glass, three of them goblet-shaped 
and taller than the two small, round 
intermediate ones, and all of them freshly 
plenished with sparkling Croton and with 
handfuls of green and feathery water-plants. 


In the first of the taller globes halfa dozen little | 


fishes with gossamer fins and tails are swim- 
ming restlessly around, thrusting their cold 
noses against the incomprehensible glass, 
while a bigger, flame-colored brother, with a 
black face and a jet stripe along his back, 
poises himself among the fern-like leafage and 
tranquilly disregards the impertinent nib- 
blings of two or three scaly and comical little 
fellows, with brown backs, flat white bellies, 
beady black eyes, and half a dozen slender 
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ebony feelers, waving about their mouths like 
so many fierce mustachios. 

In the second large globe a score of little 
olive-green eels, beautifully lithe, glide to and 
fro with sinuous smoothness, or, startled by a 
passing shadow, slip out of sight with prover- 
bial celerity among the feathery foliage. In 
the third a community of small brown snails 
is securely housed, their fine indifference to 
alarming circumstances, and their philosophic 
deliberation of movement,affording an edifying 
contrast to the superfluous squirminess of their 
finny brethren. In one of the smaller globes 
are six or eight docile minnows, while the 
other is full of a wrestling crowd of youthful 
tortoises, an inch or two in length, who look 
demurely vicious as they claw their way per- 
sistently along the smooth glass, displaying 
the vivid scarlet and yellow stripes on the un- 
der sides of their shells, slowly wagging their 
acute little tails, and thrusting forth their long 
necks at intervals with an air of preternatural 
penetration. 

On the same rude shelf with the globes 
stands a square cage of rusty wires and green 
woodwork, filled with adozen Java sparrows— 
facetious creatures of canary size, with downy 
gray backs, slender black tails, little pink 
claws, chubby rose-red bills, and heads dark 
as a raven’s wing and with a triangular, 
snow-white patch at each side, precisely 
like the long ends of a Shakespeare 
collar waggishly turned up over a wig 
of unnatural blackness. They are sit- 
ting very tranquilly just now on their three 
perches or on the edges of their two round 
white cups of water and of golden seed. 
Two affectionate couples are billing sleepily, 
and three or four bachelors are taking naps 
on one leg with their eyes shut. Order 
reigns ; but suddenly yonder roguish fellow, 
without a moment’s warning, begins to flap 
his wings like a crazy windmill. An- 
other follows suit, and another, and in five 
seconds the whole cage is in a terrible flut- 
ter. Then a pause, and every bird is mo- 
tionless. Presently the original windmill 
performer leans slyly down from his perch, 
wickedly pecks a harmless sparrow standing 
unsuspiciously on the floor below, and then 


| hops sideways to and fro in frantic delight. 


Another scurry, and the next minute two of 
the designing little wretches are sound asleep, 
while the rest are meditatively quiet, and 
one is solemnly engaged in staring at the 
snails in the adjacent globe with an air of 
the deepest solicitude. 

In a square, dingy red cage, placed atop 
of the sparrows’ domicile, two “ shell parro- 
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quets,” somewhat bigger than canaries, are 
puffing and chuckling, and winking and wrig- 
gling in the most ludicrous and unnecessary 
manner. Their long azure tails and green 
breasts and mottled backs, and yellow faces 
absurdly spotted with blue, make a show 
more ludicrous than the motley wear of the 
circus jester, whose pranks are quite equal- 
led by these feathered jokers, whereof the 
little airs and comic graces soon lead to a 
matrimonial quarrel in which Polly drives 
her mate to the wall and remains in exclu- 
sive and victorious possession of the perch. 


Upon the parroquet cage are certain cans | 


and bottles of delicate provision for the fas- 
tidious palates of melodious mocking-birds ; 


while at the right, on the sparrow-house, two | 


small square cages, one above the other, 


contain a twittering green linnet and a rest- | 


less russet-colored “ mule-bird,” or cross be- 
tween a canary and a finch. 

On an upper shelf three little wooden cages 
are piled in the middle, each with a small 
canary tenant, yellow as a dandelion, and 
sweet-voiced as a lute. At the opposite 
ends are two large squirrel-houses, in one of 
which a gray and foxy fellow contemplates 
passing events with a sedate but piercing 
look, while his small brown compatriot of 


the forest makes the wheel fly in the other 


with more speed than dignity. Above, at 
the top of the window, hang three new par- 
lor cages, patiently awaiting their destined 
occupants, and meantime crowning the scene 
with their gay tints and ornamental traceries. 

The treasures of a bird-shop are naturally 
grouped in the front windows, but still it is 
quite worth our while to turn the brazen han- 
dle, push, enter, and survey the crowded in- 
terior. ‘The barbaric screeches of a dozen 
parrots vie with the melodious twitterings of 
a hundred warblers in a mixed and almost 
deafening chorus of welcome, while a pet 
canary flits fearlessly forward and eyes us in- 
quiringly from the top of a squirrel-house. 
The room is long and very narrow, with a 
sawdust-sprinkled floor, and a ceiling com- 
pletely hidden by hanging rows of gayly- 
painted cages. At the rear a narrow stair- 
way leads to some mysterious upper region, 
and a single window affords a glimpse of a 
large black dog, vigilantly fierce, chained in 
the yard. Two well-worn wooden chairs, 
and a round high stool, silently invite us to 
a seat or a perch, whichever we may prefer. 
The bird-fancier, a good-natured little Ger- 
man, accustomed to visits of curiosity as well 
as of business, tranquilly awaits our pleasure, 
interchanging meanwhile an occasional word 
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with his two sons, lads of ten or twelve in 
red-edged woolen jackets and tufted caps, 
and with such brown cheeks, bright eyes, 
and long lashes as inspire the suspicion that 
their father must have wandered beyond the 


| Alps in quest of nightingales, and found his 


wife in some Italian orange-grove. 

The left side of the shop is completely 
walled with square and dingy cages of rusty 
wire and red or green wood-work, while on 
the other side a hundred and fifty canaries 
are piled up to the ceiling on a long shelf, 
each in a trim little wooden cage, such as 
a Yankee whittler would soon improvise 
with a jack-knife and a new shingle or two. 
Along the floor at the left is a row of six 
yard-square wooden pens, with wire fronts 
and broomstick perches. Three sleepy 
pigeons are secluded in the first ; while in the 
second a crimson-feathered game-cock is 
perched, with an air of combative vigilance, 
beside a speckled and unostentatious hen ; 
and in the third a single rumpled bantam pro- 
tests with doleful cluck against the barbar- 
ism of solitary confinement. In the next, 
two round-nosed Java monkeys, gray and 
hairy, lie on the floor in a drowsy and affec- 
tionate heap, showing their white teeth with 
a menacing grin in response to the slightest 
pull at their chain. ‘Two crested chickens 
in the fifth are vainly trying to hide them- 
selves behind each other; and in the final 
cage seven green and yellow-visaged parrots 
are perched in a solemn row; while the 
eighth, like a sentry, grimly clutches his way 
along the wires in front. 

Above these pens, in a dozen stoux cages, 
red and rusty, another gorgeous regiment of 
parrots is domiciled, some peacefully single, 
oth +s coupled in quarrelsome pairs, and all 
addicted to comic gymnastics and un 
melodious soliloquizing. Upsetting their 
dishes of corn, promenading with their heads 
downward, and viciously nibbling their perch- 
es with destructive bills, appear to be their 
favorite amusements. The boxes of wood 
and wire in the next two tiers contain some 
scor. = of bright-eyed canaries, while in the 
row above a commodious and ornamental 
green cage, with arched top and a multiplicity 
of wire-woven traceries like Gothic windows, 
imprisons a mischievous colony of about 
forty Java sparrows, together with three or 
four sedate blackbirds, looking as solemn as 
so many old-fashioned dominies among a 
troop of frolicsome schoolboys. Three rest- 
less feathered hermits from Mexico, with 
brilliant black and yellow plumage, hop to 
and fro in the adjacent cages, while a nu- 
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merous and undemonstrative company of | plumage, and 
bobolinks, thrushes and mocking-birds occu- | pass __ regret- 
py the remaining space, save in one corner | fully forth in- 
where two modest German nightingales tan- | to the snow- 
talize us by hiding their musical talents under | storm that 
the napkin of persistent silence. The thrifty | has suddenly 
shopman, observing our scrutiny of these re-| begun _ to 
nowned songsters, volunteers in fragmentary | drive with po- 
English to sell us one for the mere trifle of | lar fierceness 
fifteen dollars. We deem it our duty, how-|along the 
ever, firmly to resist this temptation, and | wintry street. 
with a final glance at the shifting labyrinth} Other 
of fins and tails in the wooden show-window|shops, a 
aquarium, we turn our backs upon the tropi-| grade lower 
cal profusion of piercing melody and gorgeous | than this, are 
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W \kecpt in basements, by burly, rough-shaven 
Londoners, with secret rat-killing proclivities, 
and a tender feeling for terriers and poodles ; 
while still others, more pretentious but less 
picturesque, contain furred or feathery crea- 
tures enough to stock a small forest. In one 
notable Chatham street instance, not only 
are the tall windows crowded with scores of 
squirrels, parrots, and songsters, and with a 
fantastic abundance of bizarre ornaments, 
rare shells and stuffed birds of rainbow plu- 
mage, but even the grained doors and ex- 
terior castings are covered, in a fit of pictorial 
extravagance, with portraitures of pheasants, 
monkeys and Asiatics, and a spirited sketch 
of sly Reynard pouncing on an unsuspicious 
rabbit. 

Of all the bird-shops in New York, the one 
that soonest catches the artist’s eye is kept 
in Center street by a veteran pigeon-fancier, 
who is snugly domiciled in the corner of an 
old brick mansion, now forlorn and battered, 
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dence. A flight of time-worn brown-stone 
steps, with a slender iron rail at each side. 
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leads up to a doorway which is barricaded 


with piles of square cages, red, green and. 


blue, till only the narrowest defile is left for 


entrance. 
a family of restless bantams, and two or three 


martial game-cocks, share these cages with | 
some dozens of pigeons, pure white or diverse- | 


ly marked with delicate iridescent shades of | 


gray or brown. Some of them are preening 
their glossy plumage, while others are puffing 
out their fluffy bosoms and sleepily winking 
their: lustrous eyes, and others, still, with 


their mates furiously around the cage, and 
pecking them with a comic appearance of the 
most vindictive rage. Inside, the walls of 
the small triangular room are crowded, from 
the sandy, corn-sprinkled floor to the dingy, 
cobwebbed ceiling, with tiers of the rudest 
green cages, full of cooing and quarrelsome 
tenants. Here and there a stray thrush sits 
speechless and solitary, while in a large 
double cage a dozen of the yellowest canaries 
are merrily hopping and twittering and feast- 
ing at intervals upon a hemisphere of savory 
apple. Ina distant corner, a small, green, 
white-billed parrot parades soberly to and 
fro on a wire-roofed cage, while his red-billed 
brother, imprisoned for misconduct, crouches 
on a black perch, and moodily munches a 
cracker, promoting digestion by an occasion- 
al screech. In two or three cages sleepy 
rabbits are penned up, while others of the 
long-eared tribe are skipping fearlessly about 
the floor, nibbling cabbage-leaves, or napping 
peacefully in convenient nooks. The shag- 
giest of black and white dogs walks slowly 
around with the air of one in authority, or 
stretches himself on the floor, and crosses 
his forelegs in an attitude of the most digni- 
fied repose. Another smaller dog, with thin 
legs and black, silky hair, seems chiefly in- 
tent on keeping out of harm’s way and yet 
seeing all that goes on, while a third sturdy 
white fellow with a black nose barks and 
whimpers at the end of a slender cord which 
restrains his liberty in a way that he evident- 
ly despises. A black and yellow cat stalks 
deliberately along the tops of the cages, 
dividing her parental solicitude between their 
feathered occupants and a solitary white- 
nosed kitten, which betrays a furtive dispo- 
sition to arch its back at the smallest and 
most inoffensive of its canine companions. 
So well trained are these cats and dogs, that 
even the perching of a stray canary on their 


| tention to their slightest wants. 
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to hostile 


- 


backs does not incite them 
demonstrations. 


The guardian of this happy family is an 


A bevy of snow-white chickens, | old white-haired man, in gray trowsers, linen 


coat, and the hugest of blue cotton neck-ties. 
His short and bristly beard surrounds a face 
full of wrinkles and good-nature, and of an 
obvious affection for his feathered charge, 
which further manifests itself in ceaseless at- 
His English 
is so remarkably unintelligible that we turn 
for a translation to his daughter, a black- 


tails spread out, peacock fashion, are chasing | eyed, round-faced, bare-armed little woman, 
| with a small, square checked shawl across 


her shoulders, and a blue dress pinned up 
over a striped skirt. Red stockings, flowered 


| slippers, and an ample chignon complete her 








| 
| 


attire. She pauses in her very leisurely 
sweeping, leans on the broom, and answers 
our look of inquiry by asking: 

“‘ How old do you think he is?” 

* About sixty.” 

“No, he’s seventy-five!—born in 1797,” 
and her eyes sparkle as if she felt a justifia 
ble pride in the paternal venerableness. 

“He is not German, is he ?”’ 

“O, no, Holland. He did live in Eng- 


- land, too, and traded in geese and turkeys— 


hundreds of ’em—seven or eight hundred at 
once.” (Here a bit of Dutch colloquy be- 
tween father and daughter.) ‘Seven or 
eight thousand, he says.” (More colloquy.) 
“Twelve thousand geese once, one Michael- 
mas.” Her eyes sparkle again at the re- 
membrance of such former commercial glo- 
ries, and then she adds regretfully, with a 
disdainful gesture, 

“‘ This ain't no business to what he done 


9 


then ! 

Nevertheless, “this business” is not so 
trifling, after all, for a trip up an old-fash- 
oned winding stairway discloses two small, 
crimson-walled rooms above, full of several 
hundreds of fluttering pigeons, debarred by 
hempen nettings across the doorways from 
escaping out of what might once have been 
some fair lady's boudoir. The white-nosed 
kitten, curled up on the stairs, regards us 
solemnly as we descend, and a black-eared 
rabbit scuds out of the way with a cabbage- 
leaf in its mouth. ‘The old man, with a pi- 
geon in each hand, adds a nod and a smile to 
his daughter’s ‘‘ Good-day, sir,” while the par- 
rot in the far corner startles us, as we slip out 
between the barricades of cages, with the cry, 


“Good birds cheap! Come again!” 
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AN INTRUDER. 


Basy has been here, it seems 
Baby Annie on the wing— 

In my little library, 
Plundering and reveling. 


Annie dear, the darling witch— 
See how innocent she looks— 
But she has a world of wiles 
When she gets among my books. 


Half the time I own she seems 
Less a being than a star ; 

Then again I cry, “* My books; 
Annie, what a rogue you are!” 


** No, no—” papa cries in vain : 
Down the dainty volumes come ; 
Papa, here you are no king, 
I am queen in baby-dom. 


Stately Johnson lies in grief 
Under laughing Rabelais ; 

Emerson is flat for once ; 
Heine’s thumbing Thackeray. 


Whittier, O poet rare ! 
Thou hast many pages less , 
But if all were gone but one, 
That would hold and charm or bless. 


Baby with the double crown, 
And the laughter-haunted eyes, 

Papa’s sanctum, volume-strewn, 
Is to thee a Paradise 


I forgive thee when I feel 

Breath and lips upon me pressed, 
Sweet as any alien air, 

Blown from harbors of the blest 


“ Papa,” something whispers me, 
** Better every laden shelf 

Emptied by her baby hands 
Than the house all to thyself.” 
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“JENKS,” SAID THE LADY, “ TAKE ‘HIS BOY TO HIS FATHEs.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“THE Mansion” of Mrs. Sanderson was 
a good half-mile away from us, situated upon 
the hill that overlooked the little city. It 
appeared grand in the distance, and com- 
manded the most charming view of town, 
meadow and river imaginable. We passed 
Mr. Bradford’s house on the way—a plain, 
rich, unpretending dwelling—and received 
from him a hearty good-morning, with kind 
inquiries for my mother, as he stood in his 
open doorway, enjoying the fresh morning 
air. At the window sat a smiling little 
woman, and, by her side, looking out at me, 
stood the prettiest little girl I had ever seen. 
Her raven-black hair was freshly curled, and 
shone like her raven-black eyes ; and both 
helped to make the simple frock in which she 
was dressed seem marvelously white. I 
have pitied my poor little self many times in 
thinking how far removed from me in condi- 
tion the petted child seemed that morning, 
and how unworthy I felt, in my homely 
clothes, to touch her dainty hand or even to 
speak to her. I was fascinated by the vis- 
ion, but glad to get out of her sight. 

On arriving at The Mansion, my father and 
I walked to the great front-door. There 
were sleeping lions at the side, and there 





was a rampant lion on the knocker which my 
father was about to attack when the door 
swung noiselessly upon its hinges, and we 
were met upon the threshold by the mistress 
herself. She looked smaller than ever, shorn 
of her street costume and her bonnet ; and 
her lips were so thin and her face seemed so 
full of pain that I wondered whether it were 
her head or her teeth that ached. 

“The repairs that I wish to talk about are 
at the rear of the house,” she said, blocking 
the way, and with a nod directing my father 
to that locality. There was no show of 
courtesy in her words or manner. My father 
turned away, responding to her bidding, and 
still maintaining his hold upon my hand. 

“¢ Arthur,” said she, “‘ come in here.” 

I looked up questioningly into my father’s 
face, and saw that it was clouded. He re- 
linquished my hand, and said: ‘Go with the 
lady.” 

She took me into a little library, and, point- 
ing me to a chair, said: “Sit there until | 
come back. Don’t stir, or touch anything.” 

I felt, when she left me, as if there were 
enough of force in her command to paralyze 
me for a thousand years. I hardly dared to 
breathe. Still my young eyes were active, 
and were quickly engaged in taking an inven- 
tory of the apartment, and of such rooms as 
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I could look into through the open doors. 
I was conscious at once that I was looking 
upon nothing that was new. Everything was 
faded and dark and old, except those things 
that care could keep bright. The large brass 
andirons in the fireplace, and the silver 
candlesticks on the mantlepiece were as 
brilliant as when they were new. So perfect 
was the order of the apartment—so evidently 
had every article of furniture and every little 
ornament been adjusted to its place and its 
relations—that, after the first ter’ minutes of 
my observation, I could have detected any 
change “as quickly as Mrs. Sanderson her- 
self. 

Through a considerable passage, with an 
open door at either end, I saw on the wall of 
the long dining-room a painted portrait of 
a lad older than I, and very handsome. I 
longed to go nearer to it, but the prohibition 
withheld me. In truth, I forgot all else 
about me in my curiosity concerning it—for- 
got even where I was—yet I failed at last to 
carry away any impression of it that my 
memory could recall at will. 

It may have been half an hour—it may 
have been an hour—that Mrs. Sanderson was 
out of the room, and engaged with my father. 
It seemed a long time that I had been left 
when she returned. 

“ Have you moved or touched anything ?” 
she inquired. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“ Are you tired?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What would you like to do?” 

“TI should like to go nearer to the picture 
of the beautiful little boy in that room,” I 
answered, pointing at it. 

She crossed the room at once and shut the 
door. Then she came back to me and said 
with a voice that trembled : “ You must not 
see that picture, and you must never ask me 
anything about it.” 

“Then,” I said, “I should like to go out 
where my father is at work.” 

“Your father is busy. He is at work for 
me, and I do not wish to have him dis- 
turbed,” she responded. 

“Then I should like a book,” I said. 

She went to a little case of shelves on the 
opposite side of the room, and took down 
one book after another, and looked not at the 
contents but at the fly-leaf of each, where the 
name of the owner is usually inscribed. At 
last she found one that apparently suited her, 
and came and sat down by me, holding it in 
her lap. She looked at me curiously, and 
then said : “ What do you expect to make of 
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yourself, boy? What do you expect to 
be?” 

“A man,” I answered. 

“Do you? That is a great deal to ex- 

ct.” 

“Ts it harder to be a man than it is to be 
a woman ?” I inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“ Why 2” 

“ Because it 
snappishly. 

“A woman isn’t so large,” I responded, 
as if that statement might contaia a helpful 
suggestion. 

She smiled faintly, and then her face grew 
stern and sad; and she seemed to look at 
something far off. At length she turned to 
me and said: “ You are sure you will never 
be a drunkard ?” 

“* Never,” I replied. 

“Nor a gambler?” 

**I don’t know what a gambler is.” 

“ Do you think you could ever become a 
disobedient, ungrateful wretch, child?” she 
continued. 

I do not know where my responding words 
or my impulse to utter them came from: pro- 
bably from some romantic passage that I had 
read, coupled with the conversations I had 
recently heard in my home ; but I rose upon 
my feet, and with real feeling, though with 
abundant mock-heroism in the seeming, I 
said, ‘* Madame, I am a Bonnicastle !” 

She did not smile, as I do, recalling the 
incident, but she patted me on the head with 
the first show of affectionate regard. She 
let her hand rest there while her eyes looked 
far off again; and I knew she was titinking 
of things with which I could have no part. 

“Do you think you could love me, 
Arthur ?”’ she said, looking me in the eyes. 

**T don’t know,” I replied, “but I think I 
could love anybody who loved me.” 

“ That's true, that’s true,” she said sadly ;* 
and then she added: “Would you like to 
‘live here with me?” 

“T don’t think I should,” I answered 
frankly. 

“Why?” 

“ Because it is so still, and everything is 
so nice, and my father and mother would not 
be here, and I should have nobody to play 
with,” I replied. 

“But you would have a large room, and 
plenty to eat and good clothes to wear,’” she 
said, looking down upon my humble gar- 
ments. 

“Should I have this house when you get 
through with it?” I inquired. 


is,” she seplied- almost 
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“Then you would like it without me in it, 
would you ?” she said, with a smile which she 
could not repress. 

“T should think it would be a very good 
house for a man to live in,” I replied, eva- 
ding her question. 

“But you would be alone.” 

“Oh no!” I said, “I should have a wife 
and children.” 

“Humph!”. she exclaimed, giving her 
head a little toss and mine a little rap, as she 
removed her hand, “you will be a man, I 
guess, fast enough !” 

She sat a moment in silence, looking at 
me, and then she handed me the book she 
‘held, and went out of the room again to see 
my father at his work. It was a book full of 
rude pictures and uninteresting text, and its 
attractions had long been exhausted when 
she returned, flushed and nervous. I learned 
afterwards that she had had a long argu- 
ment with my father about the proper way 
of executing the job she had given him. 
My father had presumed upon his knowledge 
of his craft to suggest that her way of doing 
the work was not the right way; and she 
had insisted that the work must be done in 
her way or not at all. Those who worked 
for her were to obey her will. She assumed 
all knowledge of everything relating to her- 
self and her possessions, and permitted 
neither argument nor opposition ; and when 
my father convinced her reason that she 
had erred, she was only fixed thereby in her 
error. I knew that something had gone 
wrong, and I longed to see my father, but I 
did not dare to say anything about it. 

How the morning was worn away I do not 
remember. She led me in a dreary ramble 
through the rooms of the large old house, 
and we had a good deal of idle talk that led 
te nothing. She chilled and repressed me. 
I felt that I was not myself,—that her will 

- overshadowed me. ‘She called nothing out 
of me that interested her. I remember 
thinking how different she was from Mr. 
Bradford, whose presence made me feel that 
I was in a large place, and stirred me to 
think and talk. 

At noon the dinner-bell rang, and she bade 
me go with her to the dining-room. I told 
her my father had brought dinner for me, and 
I would like to eat with him. I longed to 
;get out of her presence, but she insisted that 
I must eat with her, and there was no es- 
cape. As we entered the: dining-room, I 
looked at once for my picture, but it was 

one. In its place was.a square area of un- 
aded wall, where it had hung for many years. 





I knew it had been removed because I 
wished to see it and was curious in regard 
to it. The spot where it hung had a fascina- 
tion for me, and many times my eyes went 
up to it, as if that which had so strangely 
vanished might as strangely reappear. 

“Keep your eyes at home,” said my snap- 
pish little hostess, who had placed me not at 
her side but vis @ vis ; so, afterward, when 
they were not glued to my plate, or were not 
watching the movements of the old man-ser- 
vant whom I had previously seen driving his 
mistress’ chaise, they were fixed on her. 

I was conscious that “ Jenks,” as she called 
him, disliked me. I was an intruder, and 
had no right to be at Madame’s table. 
When. he handed me anything at the lady’s 
bidding, he bent down toward me, and ut- 
tered something between growling and mut- 
tering. I had no doubt then that he would 
have torn me limb from limb if he could. ‘I 
found afterward that growling and muttering 
were the habit of his life. In the stable he 
growled and muttered at the horse. In the 
garden, he growled and muttered at the 
weeds. Blacking his mistress’ shoes, he 
growled and muttered, and turned them over 
and over, as if he were determining whether 
to begin to eat them at the toe or the heel. 
If he sharpened the lady’s carving-knife, he 
growled as if he were sharpening his own 
teeth. I suppose she had become used to 
it, and did not notice it ; but he impressed 
me at first as a savage monster. 

I was conscious during the dinner, to , 
which, notwithstanding all the disturbing and 
depressing influences, I did full justice, that 
I was closely observed by my hostess; for 
she freely undertook to criticise my habits, 
and to lay down rules for my conduct at 
the table. After every remark, Jenks growled 
and niuttered a hoarse response. 

Toward the close of the meal there was a 
long silence, and I became very much ab- 
sorbed in my thoughts and fancies. My 
hostess observed that something new had en- 
tered my mind, for her apprehensions were 
very quick, and sakl abruptly: ‘“ Boy, what 
are you thinking about?” 

I blushed and replied that I would rather 
not tell. 

“ Tell me at once,” she commanded. 

I obeyed with great reluctance, but her 
expectant eye was upon me, and there was 
no escape. 

“TI was thinking,” I said, “that I was 
confined in an enchanted castle where a little 
ogress lived with a gray-headed giant. One 
day she invited me to dinner, and she spoke 
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very cross to me, and the gray-headed giant 
growled always when he came near me, as if 
he wanted to eat me; but I couldn’t stir 
from my seat to get away from him. Then 
I heard a voice outside of the castle walls 
that sounded like my father’s, only it was a 
great way off, and it said: 

‘Come, little boy, to me, 

On the back of a bumble-bee.’ 


Then I tried to get out of my chair, but I 
couldn’t. So I clapped my hands three 
times, and-said: ‘Castle, castle, Bonnicas- 
tle!’ and the little ogress flew out of the 
window on a broomstick, and I jumped up 
and seized the carving-knife and slew the 
gray-headed giant, and pitched him down 
cellar with the fork. Then the doors flew 
open, and I went out to see my father, and 
he took me home in a gold chaise with a 
black horse as big as an elephant.” 

I could not tell whether amazement or 
amusement prevailed in the expression of the 
face of my little hostess, as I proceeded with 
the revelation of my fancies. I think her 
first impression was that I was insane, or 
that my recent fall had in some way injured 
my brain, or possibly that fever was coming 
on, for she said, with real concern in her 
voice: “Child, are you sure you are quite 
well?” 

“Very well, I thank you, ma’am,” I re- 
plied, after the formula in which I had been 
patiently instructed. 

Jenks growled and muttered, but as I 


" looked into his face I was sure I caught the 


slightest twinkle in his little gray eyes. At 
any rate, 1 lost all fear of him from that mo- 
ment. 

“Jenks,” said the lady, “‘take this boy to 
his father, and tell him I think he had better 
send him home. If it is necessary, you can 
go with him.” 

As I rose from the table, I remembered 
the directions my mother had given me in 
the morning, and my tongue being relieved 
from its spell of silence, I went around to 
Mrs. Sanderson, and thanked her for her in- 
vitation, and formally gave her my Hand, to 
take leave of her. I am sure the lady was 
surprised not only by the courtesy, but by 
the manner in which it was rendered ; for 
she detained my hand, and said in a voice 
quite low and almost tender in its tone: 
“You do not think me a real ogress, do 
you?” 

“Oh no!” I replied, “I think you are a 
good woman, only you are not very much 
like my mother. You don’t seem used 





to little boys: you never had any, did 
you?” 

Jenks overheard me, pausing in his work 
of clearing the table, and growled. ee 

“« Jenks, go out,” said Mrs. Sanderson, and 
he retired to the kitchen, muttering as he 
went. 

As I uttered my question, I looked invol- 
untarily at the vacant spot upon the wall, and 
although she said nothing as I turned back 
to her, I saw that her face was full of pain. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, in simplicity 
and earnestness. My quick sense of what 
was passing in her mind evidently touched 
her, for she put her arm around me, and drew 
me close to her side. I had unconsciously 
uncovered an old fountain of bitterness, and 
as she held me she said, “‘ Would you like to 
kiss an old lady ?” 

I laughed, and said, “ Yes, if you would 
like to kiss a boy.” 

She strained me to her breast. I knew 
that my fresh, boyish lips were sweet to hers, 
and I knew afterwards that they weré the first 
she had pressed for a quarter of a century. 
It seemed a long time that she permitted her 
head to rest upon my shoulder, for it quite 
embarrassed me. She released me at length, 
for Jenks began to fumble at the door, to 
announce that he was about to enter. Be- 
fore he opened it, she said quickly: “TI shall 
see you again ; I am going to have a talk with 
your father.” 

During the closing passages of our inter- 
view, my feelings toward Mrs. Sanderson. had 
undergone a most unexpected change. My 
heart was full of pity for her, and I was con- 
scious that for some reason which I did not 
know she had a special regard for me. 
When a strong nature grows tender, it pos- 
sesses the most fascinating influence in the 
world. When a powerful will bends to a 
child, and undertakes to win that which it 
cannot command, there are very few natures 
that can withstand it. I do not care to ask 
how much of art there may have been in 
Mrs. Sanderson’s caresses, but she undoubt- 
edly saw that there was nothing to be made 
of me without them. Whether she felt little 
or much, she was determined to win me to 
her will; and from that moment to this, I 
have felt her influence upon my life. She 
had a way of assuming superiority to every- 
body—of appearing to be wiser than every- 
body, of finding everybody's weak point, and 
exposing it, that made her seem to be one 
whose word was always to be taken, and 
whose opinion should always have prece- 
dence. It was in this way, in my subsequent 
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intercourse with her, that she exposed to me 
the weaknesses of my parents, and under- 
mined my confidence in my friends, and 
sltowed me how my loves were misplated, 
and almost absorbed me into herself. On 
the day of my visit to her, she studied me 
very thoroughly, and learned the secret of 
managing me. I think she harmed me, and 
that but for the corrective influences to 
which I was subsequently exposed, she would 
well-nigh have ruined me. It is a curse to 
any child to have his whole personality ab- 
sorbed by a foreign will, to take love, law, 
and life from one who renders all with design 
in the accomplishment of a purpose. She 
could not destroy my love for my father and 
mother, but she made me half ashamed of 
them. She discovered in some way my ad- 
miration of Mr. Bradford, and she managed 
in her own way to modify it. Thus it was 
with every acquaintance, unti!, at last, she 
made herself to me the pivotal point on 
which the world around her turned. 

As I left her, Jenks took me by the hand, 
and led me out, with the low rumble in his 
throat and the mangled words between his 
teeth which were intended to indicate to 
Mrs. Sanderson that he did not approve of 
boys at all. As soon, however, as the door 
was placed between us and the lady, the 
rumble in his throat was changed to a 
chuckle. Jenks was not given to words, but 
he was helplessly and hopelessly under Mrs. 
Sanderson's thumb, and all his growling and 
muttering were a pretence. He would not 
have dared‘to utter an opinion in her pres- 
ence, or express a wish. He had compre- 
hended my story of the ogress and the giant, 
and, as it bore rather harder upon the ogress 
than it did upon the giant, he was in great 
good humor. 

He squeezed my hand and shook me 
around in what he intended to be an affec- 
tionate and approving way, and then gave 
me a large russet apple, which he drew from 
a closet in the carriage-house. Not until 
he had placed several walls between himself 
and his mistress did he venture to speak. 

“Well, you've said it, little fellow, that’s 
a fact.” 

“Said what ?” I inquired. 

* You've called the old woman an ogress, 
he! he! he! and that’s just what she is, he ! 
he! he! How did you dare to do sucha 
thing ?”” 

**She made me,” I answered. 
wish to tell the story.” 

“That's what she always does,” said Jenks. 
“She always makes people do what they 


“T did not 





don’t want todo. Don’t you ever tell her 
what I say, but the fact is I’m going to leave. 
She’ll wake up some morning and call Jenks, 
and Jenks won’t come! Jenks won’t be 
here! Jenks will be far, far away!” 

His last phrase was intended undoubtedly 
to act upon my boyish imagination, and I 
asked him with some concern whither he 
would go. 

“‘T shall plow the sea,” said Jenks. ‘“ You 
will find no Jenks here and no russet apple 
when you come again. I shall be on the bil- 
low. Now mind you don’t tell her”—toss- 
ing a nod toward the house over his left 
shoulder—‘“ for that would spoil it all.” 

I promised him that I would hold the mat- 
ter a profound secret, although I was con- 
scious that I was not quite loyal to my new 
friend in keeping from her the intelligence 
that her servant was about to leave The 
Mansion for a career upon the ocean. 

“ Here’s your boy,” said Jenks, leading me 
at last to my father. ‘Mrs. Sanderson 


thinks you had better send him home, and 
says I can go with him if he cannot find the 
way alone.” 

‘**T’m very much obliged to Mrs. Sander- 
son,” said my father with a flush on his face, 
“but I will take care of my boy myself. 


He 
will go home when I do.” 

Jenks chuckled again. He was delighted 
with anything that crossed the will of his 
mistress. As he turned away, I said: 
** Good-by, Mr. Jenks, I: hope you won’t be 
very sea-sick.” 

This was quite too much for the little old 
man. He had made a small boy believe 
that he was going away, and that he was go- 
ing to sea; and he returned to the house so 
much delighted with hims@if that he chuckled 
all the way, and even kicked at a stray 
chicken that intercepted his progress. 

During the remainder of the day I amused 
myself with watching my father at his work. 
I was anxious to tell him of all that had hap- 
pened in the house, but he bade me wait 
until his work was done. I had been accus- 
tomed,to watch my father’s face, and to de- 
tect upon it the expression of all his moods 
and feelings ; and I knew that afternoon that 
he was passing through a great trial. Once 
during the afternoon Jenks came, out of the 
house with another apple; and while he 
kept one eye on the windows he beckoned 
to me and I went to him. Placing the apple 
in my hand, he said: “Far, far away, on 
the billow! Good-by.” Not expecting to 
meet him again, I was much inclined to sad- 
ness, but as he did not seem to be very much 
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depressed, I spared my sympathy, and heart- 
ily bade him “ good luck.” 

So the stupid old servant had had his prac- 
tice upon the boy, «nd was happy in the lie 
that he had passed upon him. There are 
boys who seem to be a source of temptation 
to every man and woman who comes in con- 
tact with them. ‘The temptation to impress 
them, or to excite them to free and char- 
acteristic expression, seems quite irresis- 
tible. Everybody tries to make them 
believe something, or to make them say 
something. I seemed to be one of them. 
Everybody tried either to make me talk and 
give expression to my fancies, or to make me 
believe things that they knew to be false. 
They practiced upon my credulity, my sym- 
pathy, and my imagination for amusement. 
Even my parents smiled upon my efforts at 
invention, until I found that they were more 
interested in my lies than in my truth. The 
consequence of it all was a disposition to re- 
present every occurrence of my life in false 
colors. The simplest incident became an 
interesting adventure ; the most common- 
place act, a heroic achievement. With a 


conscience so tender that the smallest theft 
would have made me utterly wretched, I 
could lie by the hour without compunction. 
My father and mother had no idea of the in- 


jury they were doing me, and whenever they 
realized, as they sometimes did, that they 
could not depend upon my word, they were 
sadly puzzled. 

When my father finished his work for the 
day, and with my hand in his I set out for 
home, it may readily be imagined that I had 
a good deal to tell. I not only told of all 
that I had seen, but I represented as actual 
all that had been suggested. Such wonder- 
ful rooms and dismal passages and marvel- 
ous pictures and services of silver and gold 
and expansive mirrors as I had seen! Such 
viands as I had tasted—such fruit as I had 
eaten! And my honest father received all 
the marvels with hardly a question, and, 
after him, my mother and the children. I 
remember few of the particulars, except 
that the picture of the boy came arffi went 
upon the wall of the dining-room as if by 
magic, and that Mrs. Sanderson wished to 
have me live with her that I might become 
her heir. The last statement I remember 
that my father examined with some care. 


Indeed, I was obliged to tell exactly what- 


was said on the subject, and he learned that, 
while the lady wished me to live with her, 
the matter of inheritance had not even been 
Suggested by anybody but myself. 





My father worked for Mrs. Sanderson 
during the week, but he came home every 
night with a graver face, and on the closing 
evening of the week it all came out. It was 
impossible for him to cover from my :nother 
and his family for any length of time anything 
which gave him either satisfaction or sorrow. 

I remember how he walked the room that 
night, and swung his arms, and in an excite; 
ment that was full of indignation and self-pity 
declared that he could not work for Mrs. 
Sanderson another week. “I should become 
an absolute idiot if I were to work for her 
a month,” I heard him say. 

And then my mother told him that she 
never expected anything good from Mrs. San- 
derson—that it had turned out very much as 
she anticipated—though for the life of her she 
could not imagine what difference it made to 
my father whether he did his work in one way 
or another, so long as it pleased Mrs. San- 
derson, and he got his money for his labor. 
I did not at all realize what an effect this talk 
would have upon my father then, but now I 
wonder that with his sensitive spirit he did 
upbraid my mother, or die. In her mind it 
was only another instance of my father’s in- 
competency for business, to which incompe- 
tency she attributed mainly the rigors of her 
lot. 

Mrs. Sanderson was no better pleased 
with my father than he was with her. If he 
had not left her at the end of his first week, 
she would have managed to dismiss him as 
soon as she had secured her will concerning 
myself. On Monday morning I was dis- 
patched to The Mansion with a note from 
my father which informed Mrs. Sanderson 


that she was at liberty to suit herself with 


other service. 

Mrs. Sanderson read the note, put her lips 
very tightly together, and then called Jenks. 

“ Jenks,” said she, “ put the horse before 
the chaise, change your clothes, and drive to 
the door.” , 

Jenks disappeared to execute her com- 
mands, and, in the mean time, Mrs. San- 
derson busied herself with preparations. 
First she brought out sundry pots of jam and 
jelly, and then two or three remnants of stuffs 
that could be made into clothing for children, 
and a basket of apples. When the chaise ar- 
rived at the door she told Jenks to tie his 
horse and bestow the articles she had pro- 
vided in the box. When this task was com- 
pleted, she mounted the vehicle, and bade me 
get in at her side. Then Jenks took his seat, 
and at Mrs. Sanderson’s command drove di- 
rectly to my father’s house. 
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When we arrived, my father had gone out ; 
and after expressing her regret that she 
could not see him, she sat down by my 
mother, and demonstrated her knowledge of 
human nature by winning her confidence en- 
tirely. She even commiserated her on the 
impracticable character of her husband, and 
then she left with her the wages of his labor 
and the gifts she had brought. My mother 
declared after the little lady went away that 
she never had been so pleasantly disappoint- 
ed as she had been in Mrs. Sanderson! She 
was just, she was generous, she was every- 
thing that was sweet and kind and good. 
All this my father heard when he arrived, and 
to it all he made no reply. He was too 
kind to carry anger, and too poor to spurn a 
freely offered gift, that brought comfort to 
those whom he loved. 

Mrs. Sanderson was a woman of business, 
and at night she came again. I knew my 
father dreaded meeting her, as he always 
dreaded meeting with a strong and unrea- 
sonable will. He had a way of avoiding 
such a will whenever it was possible, and of 
sacrificing everything unimportant to save a 
collision with it. There was an insult to his 
manhood in the mere existence and exercise 
of such a will, while actual subjection to it 
was the extreme of torture. But sometimes 
the exercise of such a will drove him into a 
corner ; and when it did, the shrinking, peace- 
able man became a lion. He had seen how 
easily my mother had been conquered, and, 
although Mrs. Sanderson’s gifts were in his 
house, he determined that whatever might 
be her business, she should be dealt with 
frankly and firmly. 

I was watching at the window when the 
little lady alighted at the gate. As she 
walked up the passage from the street, 
Jenks exchanged some signals with me. He 
pointed to the east and then toward the sea, 
with gestures, which meant that long before 
the dawning of the morrow’s sun Mrs. San- 
derson’s aged servant would cease to be 
a resident of Bradford, and would be tossing 
“on the billow.” I did not have much op- 
portunity to carry on this kind of commerce 
with Jenks, for Mrs. Sanderson's conversa- 
tion had special reference to myself. 

I think my father was a good deal sur- 
prised to find the lady agreeable and gra- 
cious. She alluded to his note as something 
that had disappointed her, but, as she pre- 
sumed to know her own business and to do it 
in her own way, she supposed that other peo- 
ple knew their own business also, and she was 
quite willing to accord to them such privi- 





leges as she claimed for herself. She was 
glad there was work enough to be done in 
Bradford, and she did not doubt that my 
father would get employment. Indeed, as 
he was a stranger, she should take the liberty 
of commending him to her friends as a good 
workman. It did not follow, she said, that 
because he could not get along With her he 
could not get along with others. My father 
was very silent, and permitted her to do the 
talking. He knew that she had come with 
some object to accomplish, and he waited for 
its revelation. 

She looked at me, at last, and called me 
to her side. She put her arm around me, 
and said, addressing my father: “I suppose 
Arthur told you what a pleasant day we had 
together.” 

“Yes, and I hope he thanked you for your 
kindness to him,” my father answered. 

“Oh, yes, he was very polite and wonder- 
fully quiet for a boy,” she responded. 

My mother volunteered to express the hope 
that I had not given the lady any trouble. 

“T never permit boys to trouble me,” was 
the curt response. 

There was something in this that angered 
my father—something in the tone adopted 
toward my mother, and something that 
seemed so cruel in the utterance itself. My 
father believed in the rights of boys, and 
when she said this, he remarked with more 
than his usual incisiveness that he had 
noticed that those boys who had not been 
permitted to trouble anybody when they were 
young, were quite in the habit, when they 
ceased to be boys, of giving a great deal of 
trouble. He did not know fhat he had 
touched Mrs. Sanderson at a very tender 
point, but she winced painfully, and then 
went directly at business. 

“Mr. Bonnicastle,” said she, ‘I am liv- 
ing alone, as you know. It is not necessary 
to tell you much about myself, but I am 
alone, and with none to care for but myself. 
Although I am somewhat in years, I come of 
a long-lived race, and am quite well. I be- 
lieve it is rational to expect to live for a con- 
siderable time yet, and though I have much 
to occupy my mind it would be pleasant to 
me to help somebody along. You have a 
large family, whose fortunes you would be 
glad to advance, and, although you and I do 
not agree very well, I hope you will permit 
me to assist you in accomplishing your wish.” 

She paused to see how the proposition was 
received, and was apparently satisfied that 
fortune had favored her, though my father 
said nothing. ‘ 
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“J want this boy,” she resumed, drawing 
me more closely to her. “I want to see him 
growing up and becoming a man under my 
provisions for his support and education. 
It is not possible for you to do for him what 
I can do. It will interest me to watch him 

from year to year, it will bring a little young 

blood into my lonely old house occasionally, 

and in one way and another it will do us all 

good.” 

My father looked very serious. He loved 
me as he loved his life. His great ambition 
was to give me the education which circum- 
stances had denied to him. Here was the 
opportunity, brought to his door, yet he 
hesitated to accept it. After thinking for a 
moment, he said gravely: ‘Mrs. Sander- 
son, God has placed this boy in my hands to 
train for Himself, and I cannot surrender the 
control of his life to anybody. Temporarily 
I can give him into the hands of teachers, 
conditionally I can place him in your hands, 
but I cannot place him in any hands beyond 
my immediate recall. I can never surrender 
my right to his love and his obedience, or 
count him an alien from my heart and home. 
If, understanding my feeling in this matter, 
you find it in your heart to do for .him what 
I cannot, why, you have the means, and I am 
sure God will bless you for employing them 
to this end.” 

“T may win all the love andall the society 
from him I can?” said Mrs. Sanderson, in- 
terrogatively. 

“1 do not think it would be a happy or a 
healthy thing for the child to spend much 
time in your house, deprived of young 
society,” my father replied. ‘ If you should 
do for him what you suggest, I trust that the 
boy and that all of us would make such ex- 
pressions of our gratitude as would be most 
agreeable to yourself ; but I must choose his 
teachers, and my home, however humble, 
must never cease to be regarded by him as 
his home. I must say this at the risk of ap- 
pearing ungrateful, Mrs. Sanderson.” 

The little lady had the great good sense to 
know when she had met with an answer, and 
the adroitness to appear satisfied with it. 
She was one of those rare persons who, see- 
ing a rock in the way, recognize it at once, 
and, without relinquishing their purpose for 
an instant, either seek to go around it or to 
arrive at their purpose from some other direc- 
tion. She had concluded, for reasons of her 
own, to make me so far as possible her pos- 
session. She had had already a sufficient 
trial of her power to show her something of 
what she could do with me, and she calcu- 





lated with considerable certainty that she 
could manage my father in some way. 

“ Very well: he shall not come to me now, 
and never unless I canmake my home pleas- 
ant to him,” she said. ‘In the mean time, 
you will satisfy yourself in regard to a desira- 
ble school for him, and we will leave all 
other questions for time to determine.” 

Neither my father nor my mother had 
anything to oppose to this, and my patroness 
saw at once that her first point was gained. 
Somehow all had been settled without trou- 
ble. Every obstacle had been taken out of 
the way, and the lady seemed more than sat- 
isfied. 

““When you are ready to talk decisively 
about the boy, you will come to my house, 
and we will conclude matters,” she said, as 
she rose to take her leave. 

I noticed that she did not recognize even 
the existence of my little brothers and older 
sisters, and something subtler than reason 
told me that she was courteous to my father 
and mother only so far as was necessary for 
the accomplishment of her purposes. I was 
half afraid of her, yet I could not help admir- 
ing her. She kissed me at parting, but she 
made no demonstration of responsive cour- 
tesy to my parents, who advanced in 4 cor- 
dial way to show their sense of her kindness. 

In the evening, my father called upon Mr. 
Bradford and made a full exposure of the 
difficulty he had had with Mrs. Sanderson, 
and the propositions she had made respect- 
ing myself; and as he reported his conversa- 
tion and conclusions on his return to my 
mother, I was made acquainted with them. 
Mr. Bradford .had advised that the lady's 
offer concerning me should be accepted. 
He had reasons for this which he told my 
father he did not feel at liberty to give, but 
there were enough that lay upon the surface 
to decide the matter. There was nothing 
humiliating in it, for it was no deed of 
charity. A great good could be secured for 
me by granting to the lady what she regarded 
in her own heart as a favor. She never had 
been greatly given to deeds of benevolence, 
and this was the first notable act in her his- 
tory that looked likeone. He advised, how- 
ever, that my father hold my destiny in his 
own hands, and keep me as much as possible 
away from Bradford, never permitting me to 
be long at a time under Mrs. Sanderson’s 
roof and immediate personal influence. 
“When the youngster gets older,” Mr. Brad- 
ford said, “he will manage all this matter for 
himself, better than we can manage it for 
him.” 
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Then Mr. Bradford told him about a fa- 
mous family school in a country village some 
thirty miles away, which from the name of 
the teacher, Mr. Bird, had been named by 
the pupils “The Bird’s Nest.” Everybody in 
the region knew about The Bird’s Nest ; and 
multitudinous were the stories told about Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird ; and very dear to all the boys, 
many of whom had grown to be men, were 
the house and the pair who presided over it. 
Mr. Bradford drew a picture of this school 
which quite fascinated my father, and did 
much—everything indeed—to reconcile him 
to the separation which my removal thither 
would make necessary. I was naturally very 
deeply interested in all that related to the 
school, and, graceless as the fact may seem, 
I should have been ready on the instant to 
part with all that made my home, in order to 
taste the new, strange life it would bring me. 
I had many questions to ask, but quickly 
arrived at the end of my father’s knowledge, 
and then my imagination ran wildly on until 
the images of The Bird’s Nest and of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird and Hillsborough, the village 
that made a tree for the nest, were as dis- 
tinctly in my mind as if I had known them 
all my life. 

The interview which Mrs. Sanderson had 


asked of my father was granted at an early 
day, and the lady acceded without a word to 
the proposition to send me to The Bird's 


Nest. She had heard only good reports of 
the school, she said, and was apparently de- 
lighted with my father’s decision. Indeed, I 
suspeet she was quite as anxious to get me 
away from my father and my home associ- 
ations as he was to keep me out of The 
Mansion and away from her. She was left 
to make her own arrangements for my out- 
fit, and also for my admission to the school, 
though my father stipulated for the privilege 
of accompanying me to the new home. 

One pleasant morning, some weeks after- 
ward, she sent for me to see her at The 
Mansion. She was very sweet and motherly, 
and when I returned to my home I went clad 
in a suit of garments that made me the sub- 
ject of curiosity and envy among my brothers 
and mates, and with the news that in one 
week I must be ready to go to Hillsborough. 
During all that week my father was very 
tender toward me, as toward some great 
treasure set apart to absence. He not only 
did not seek for work, but declined or de- 
ferred that which came. It was impossible 
for me to know then the heart-hunger which 
he anticipated, but I know it now. I do not 
doubt that, in his usual way, he wove around 


into all the possibilities of my lot. 





me many a romance, and reached forward 
He was 
always as visionary as a child, though I do 
not know that he was more childlike in this 
respect than in others. 

My mother was full of the gloomiest fore- 
bodings. She felt as if Hillsborough would 
prove to be an unhealthy place ; she did not 
doubt that there was something wrong about 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird, if only we could know 
what ‘it was; and for her part there was 
something in the name which the boys had 
given the school that was fearfully suggestive 
of hunger. She should always think of me, 
she said, as a bird with its mouth open, cry- 
ing for something to eat. More than all, she 
presumed that Mr. Bird permitted his boys 
to swim without care, and she would not be 
surprised to learn that the oldest of them 
carried guns and pistols and took the little 
boys with them. Poor, dear mother! Most 
fearful and unhappy while living, and most 
tenderly mourned and revered in memory ! 
why did you persist in seeing darkness where 
others saw light, and in making every cup 
bitter with the apprehension of evil? Why 
were you forever on the watch that no freak 
of untoward fortune should catch you una- 
ware? Why did you treat the Providence 
you devoutly tried to trust as if you sup- 
posed he meant to trick you, if he found you 
for a moment off your guard? Oh, the twin 
charms. of hopefulness and _trustfulness! 
What power have they to strengthen weary 
feet, to sweeten sleep, to make the earth 
green and the heavens blue, to cheat misfor- 
tune of its bitterness and to quench even the 
poison of death itself! 

It was arranged that my father should take 
me to Hillsborough in Mrs. Sanderson’s 
chaise—the same vehicle in which I had first 
seen the lady herself. My little trunk was 
to be attached by straps to the axletree, and 
so ride beneath us. Taking leave of my 
home was a serious business, notwithstanding 
my anticipations of pleasure. My mother 
said that it was not at all likely we should , 
ever meet again; and I parted with her at 
last in a passion of tears. The children were 
weeping too, from sympathy rather than from 
any special or well-comprehended sorrow, 
and I heartily wished myself away, and out 
of sight. 

Jenks had brought the horse to us, and, 
after he had assisted my father in fastening 
the trunk, he took me apart from the group 
that had gathered around the chaise, and said 
in a confidential way that he made an at- 
tempt on the previous night to leave. He 
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had got as far as the window from which he 
intended to let himself down, but finding it 
dark and rather cloudy he had concluded to 
defer his departure until a lighter and clearer 
night. ‘A storm, a dark storm, is awful on 
the ocean, you know,” said Jenks, “but I 
shall go. You will not see me here when 
you come again. Don’t say anything about 
“it, but the old woman is going to be sur- 
prised, once in her life. She will call Jenks, 
and Jenks won’t come. He will be far, far 
away on the billow.” 

“ Good-by,” I said; “I hope I’ll see you 
again somewhere, but I don’t think you 
ought to leave Mrs. Sanderson.” 

“Oh, I shall leave,” said Jenks. “The 
world is large and Mrs. Sanderson is—is— 
quite small. Let her call Jenks once, and see 
what it is to have him far, far away. Her 
time will come.” And he shook his head, 
and pressed his lips together, and ground 
the gravel under his feet, as if nothing less 
than an earthquake could shake his determi- 
nation. The case seemed quite hopeless to 
me, and I remember that the unpleasant 
possibility suggested itself that I might be 
summoned to The Mansion to take Jenks’ 
place. 

At the close of our little interview, he drew 
along paper box from his pocket, and gave 
it to me with the injunction not to open it un- 
til I had gone half way to Hillsborough. I 
accordingly placed it in the boot of the 
chaise, to wait its appointed time. 

Jenks rode with us as far as The Mansion, 
spending the time in instructing my father 
just where, under the shoulder of the old black 
horse, he could make a whip the most effect- 
ive without betraying the marks to Mrs. San- 
derson, and, when we drove up to the door, 
disappeared at once around the corner of the 
house. I went in to take leave of the lady, 
and found her in the little library, awaiting 
me. Before hes, on the table, were a Barlow 
pocket-knife, a boy’s playing-ball, a copy of 
the New Testament, and a Spanish twenty- 
five cent piece. 

“There,” she said, “ young man, put all 
those in your pockets, and see that you don’t 
lose them. I want you to write me a letter 
once a month, and, when you write, begin 
your letters with ‘ Dear Aunt.’ ” 

The sudden accession to my boyish wealth 
almost drove me wild. I had received my 
first knife and my first silver. 1 impulsively 
threw my arms around the neck of my bene- 
factress, and told her I should never, never 
forget her, and should never do anything that 
would give her trouble. 





“See that you don’t!” was the sharp re- 


-Sponse. 


As I bade her good-by, I was gratified by 
the look of pride which she bestowed on me, 
but she did not accompany me to the door, 
or speak a word to my father. So, at last, 
we were gone, and fairly on the way. I re- 
vealed the treasures'I had received to my fa- 
ther, and only at a later day was I able to in- 
terpret the look of pain that accompanied 
his congratulations. I was indebted to a 
stranger, who was trying to win my heart, 
for possessions which his poverty forbade him 
to bestow upon me. 

Of the delights of that drive over the open 
country I can give no idea. We climbed long 
hills ; we rode by the side of cool, dashing 
streams ; we paused under the shadow of way- 
side trees; we caught sight of a thousand forms 
of frolic life on the fences, in the forests, and 
in the depths of crystal pools ; we'saw men at 
work in the fields, and I wondered if they did 
not envy us; we met strange people on the 
road, who looked at us with curious interest; 
a black fox dashed across our way, and, giv- 
ing us a scared look, scampered into the cover 
and was gone; bobolinks sprang up in the 
long grass on wings tangled with music, and 
sailed away and caught on fences to steady 
themselves ; squirrels took long races before 
us on the roadside rails; and far up through 
the trees and above the hills white-winged 
clouds with breasts of Gowny brown floated 
against a sky of deepest blue. Never again 
this side of heaven do I expect to experience 
such perfect pleasure as I enjoyed that day— 
a delight in all the forms and phases of na- 
ture, sharpened by the expectations of new 
companionships and of a strange new life 
that would open before I should sleep again. 

The half-way stage of our journey was 
reached before noon, and I was quite as 
anxious to see the gift which Jenks had 
placed in my hands at parting as to taste 
the luncheon which my mother had provided. 
Accordingly, when my repast was taken from 
the basket and spread before me, I first 
opened the paper box. I cannot say that I 
was not disappointed ; but the souvenir was 
one of which only I could understand the 
significance, and that fact gave it a rare 
charm. It consisted of a piece of a wooden 
shingle labeled in pencil “ Atlantick Oshun,” 
in the middle of which was a little ship, 
standing at an angle of forty-five degrees to 
the plane of the shingle, with a mast and sail 
of wood, and a figure at the bow, also of 
wood, intended doubtless to represent Jenks 
himself, looking off upon the boundless waste. 
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The utmost point of explanation to which my 
father could urge me was the statement that 
some time something would happen at The 
Mansion which would explainall. So I care- 
fully put the “ Atlantick Oshun” into its box, 
in which I preserved it for many months, 
answering all inquiries concerning it with 
the tantalizing statement that it was “a se- 
cret.” 

Toward the close of the afternoon, we 
came in sight of Hillsborough, with its two 
churches, and its cluster of embowered white 
houses. It was perched, like many New 
England villages, upon the top of the highest 
hill in the region, and we entered at last upon 
the long acclivity that led to it. Half-way 
up the hill, we saw before us a fight open 
wagon drawn by two gray horses; and bear- 
ing a gentleman and lady who were quietly 
chatting and laughing together. As we drew 
near to them, they sttddenly stopped, and 
the gentleman, handing the reins to his com- 
panion, rose upon his feet, drew a rifle to his 
eye and discharged it at some object in the 
fields. In an instant, a little dog bounced 
out of the wagon, and, striking rather heavily 
upon the ground, rolled over and over three 
or four times, and then, gaining his feet, went 
for the game. Our own horse had stopped, 
and. as wild as the little dog, I leaped from 
the chaise, and started to follow. When I 
came up with the dog, he was making the 
most extravagant plunges at a wounded 
woodchuck, who squatted, chattering and 
showing his teeth. I seized the nearest 
weapon in the shape of a cudgel that I 
could find, and dispatched the poor crea- 
ture, and bore him in triumph to the gentle- 
man, the little dog barking and snapping at 
the game all the way. 

“Well done, my lad! I have seen boys 
that were afraid of woodchucks. Toss him 
into the ravine : he is good for nothing,” said 
the man of the rifle. 

Then he looked around, and, bowing to my 
father, told him that as he was fond of shoot- 
ing he had undertaken to rid the farms 
around him of the animals that gave their 
owners so much trouble. “It is hard upon 
the woodchucks,” he added, “but kind to 
the farmers.” This was apparently said to 
defend himself from the suspicion of being 
engaged in cruel and wanton sport. 

At the sound of his voice, the tired and 
reeking horse which my father drove whih- 
nied, then started on, and, coming to the 
back of the other carriage, placed his nose 
close to the gentleman’s shoulder. ‘The lady 
looked around and smiled, while the man 





placed his hand caressingly upon the ani- 
mal’s head. “Animals are all very fond of 
me,” said he. “I don’t understand it: I sup- 
pose they do.” 

There was something exceedingly winning 
and hearty in the gentleman’s voice, and 
I did not wonder that all the animals liked 
him. 

“Can you tell me,” inquired my father, * 
“where The Bird’s Nest is?” 

“Qh, yes, I’m going there. 
the old Bird himself.” 

“Tut! who takes care of the nest?” 
said the lady with a smile. 

‘“‘ And this is the Mother Bird—Mrs Bird,” 
said the gentleman. 

Mrs. Bird bowed to us both, and, beckon- 
ing to me, pointed to her side. It was an 
invitation to leave my father, and take a seat 
with her. The little dog, who had been 
helped into his master’s wagon, saw me 
coming, and mounted into his lap, deter- 
mined that he would shut that place from 
the intruder. I accepted the invitation, and, 
with the lady’s arm around me, we started on. 

**Now I am going to guess,” said Mr. 
Bird. “I guéss your name is Arthur Bonni- 
castle, that the man behind us is your father, 
that you are coming to The Bird’s Nest*to 
live, that you are intending to be a good boy, 
and that you are going to be very happy.” 

“You've guessed right the first time,” I 
responded laughing. 

“And I can always guess when a boy has 
done right and when he has done wrong,” 
said Mr. Bird. ‘“ There’s a little spot in his 
eye—ah, yes! you have it!—that tells the 
whole story,” and he looked down pleasantly 
into my face. 

At this moment one of his horses dis- 
covered a young calf by the roadside, and, 
throwing back his ears, gave it chase. I 
had never seen so funny a performance. 
The horse, in genuine frolic, dragged his less 
playful mate and the wagon through the gut- 
ter and over rocks for many rods, entirely 
unrestrained by his driver until the scared 
object of the chase slipped between two bars 
at the roadside, and ran wildly off into the 
field. At this the horse shook his head in a 
comical way and went quietly back into the 
road. 

“That horse is laughing all over,” said 
Mr. Bird. “He thinks it was an excellent 
joke. I presume he will think of it, and 
laugh again when he gets at his oats.” 

“Do you really think that horses laugh, 
Mr. Bird?” I inquired. 

“Laugh? Bless you, yes,” he replied 


Indeed, I’m 
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“ All animals laugh when they are pleased. 
“Gyp”—and he turned his eyes upon the 
little dog in his lap—‘“ are you happy?” 

Gyp looked up into his master’s face, and 
wagged his tail. 

“Don’t you see ‘yes’ in his eye, and a 
smile in the wag of his tail ?” said Mr. Bird. 
“Tf I had asked you the same question you 
would have answered with your tongue, and 
smiled with your mouth. That’s all the 
difference. These creatures understand us 
a great deal better than we understand 
them. Why, I never drive these horses 
when I am finely dressed for fear they will 
be ashamed of their old harnesses.” 

Then turning to the little dog again, he 
said: ‘Gyp, get down.” Gyp immediately 
jumped down, and curled up at his feet. 
“Gyp, come up here,” said he, and Gyp 
mounted quickly to his old seat. ‘ Don’t 
you see that this dog understands the Eng- 
lish language ?” said Mr. Bird ; “and don’t 
you see that we are not so bright as a dog, 
if we cannot learn his? Why, I know the 
note of every bird, and every insect, and 
every animal on all these hills, and I know 
their ways and habits. What is more, they 
know I understand them, and you will hear 
how they call me and sing to me at The 
Bird’s Nest.” 

So I had received my first lesson from my 
new teacher, and little did he appreciate the 
impression it had made upon me. It gave 
me a sympathy with animal life and an inter- 
est in its habits which have lasted until this 
hour. It gave me, too, an insight into him. 
He had a strong sympathy in the life of a 
boy, for its own sake. Every new boy was 
a new study that he entered upon, not from 
any sense of duty, or from any scheme of 
policy, but with a hearty interest excited 
by the boy himself. He was as much inter- 
ested in the animal play of a boy as he had 
been in the play ef the horse. He watched 
a group of boys with the same hearty amuse- 
ment that held him while witnessing the 
frolic of kittens and lambs. Indeed, he 
often played with them ; and in this sympa- 
thy, freely manifested, he held the springs of 
his wonderful power over them. 

We soon arrived at The Bird’s Nest, and 
all the horses were passed into other hands. 
My little trunk was loosed, and carried to a 
room ,I had not seen, and in a straggling 
way we entered the house. 

_ Before we alighted, I took a hurried out- 
side view of my future home. On the whole, 
“The Bird's Nest” would have been a good 
name for it if a man by any other name had 





presided over it. It had its individual and 
characteristic beauty, because it had been 
shaped to a special purpose ; but it seemed 
to have been brought together at different 
times, and from wide distances. There was 
a central old house, and a hexagonal addi- 
tion, and a tower, and a long piazza that 
tied everything together. It certainly look- 
ed grand among the humble houses of the 
village ; though I presume that a professional 
architect would not have taken the highest 
pleasure in it. As Mr. Bird stepped out of 
his wagon upon the piazza, and took off his 
hat, I had an opportunity to see him and 
to fix my impressions of his appearance. 
He was a tall, handsome, strongly-built man, 
a little past middle life, with a certain fullness 
of habit that comes of good health and a 
happy temperament. His eye was blue, his 
forehead high, and his whole face bright and 
beaming with good-pature. His companion 
was a woman above the medium size, with 
eyes the same color of his own, into whose 
plainly-parted hair the frost had crept, and 
upon whose honest face and goodly figure 
hung that ineffable grace which we call 
** motherly.” 

I heard the shouts of boys at play upon 
the green, for it was after school hours, and 
met half-a-dozen little fellows on the piazza, 
who looked at me with pleasant interest as 
“the new boy;” and then we entered a 
parlor with curious angles, and furniture that 
betrayed thorough occupation and usage. 
There were thrifty plants and beautiful 
flowers in the bay-window, for plants and 
flowers came as readily within the circle of 
Mr. Bird’s sympathies as birds and boys. 
There was evidently an uncovered stairway 
near one of the doors, for we heard two or 
three boys running down steps with a little 
mé6re noise than was quite agreeable. Im- 
mediately, Gyp ran to the door where the 
noise was manifested, and barked with all 
his might. 

“‘Gyp is one of my assistants in the school,” 
said Mr. Bird, in explanation, “ especially in 
the matter of preserving order. A boy 
never runs down-stairs noisily without re- 
ceiving a scolding fru him. He is getting 
a little old now and sensitive, and I am 
afraid has not quite consideration enough 
for the youngsters.” 

I laughed at the idea of having a dog for a 
teacher, but’ with my new notions of Gyp’s 
capacity I was quite ready to believe what 
Mr. Bird told me about him. 

My father found himself very much at 
home with Mr. and Mrs. Bird, and was evi- 
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dently delighted with them, and with my own 
prospects under their roof and care. We 
had supper in the great dining-room with 


forty hungry but orderly boys, a pleasant’ 


evening with music afterward, and an early 
bed. I was permitted to sleep with my fa- 
ther that night, and he was permitted to take 
me upon his arm, and pillow my slumbers 
there, while he prayed for me and secretly 
poured out his love upon me. 

Before we went to sleep my father said a 
few words to me, but those words were new 
and made a deep impression. 

«My little boy,” he said, “you have my 
life in your hands. If you grow up into a 
true, good man, I shall be happy, although 
I may continue poor. I have always worked 
hard, and I am willing to work even harder 
than ever, if it is all right with you; but if 
you disappoint me and turn out badly, you 
will kill me. Iam living now, and expect 
always to live, in and for my children. I 
have no ambitious projects for myself. Prov- 
idence has opened a way for you which I did 
not anticipate. Do all you can to please the 
woman who has undertaken to do so much 
for you, but do not forget your father and 
mother, and remember always that it is not 
possible for anybody to love you and care 
for you as we do. If you have any troubles, 
come to me with them, and if you are 
tempted to do wrong pray for help to do 
right. You will have many struggles and 
trials—everybody has them—but you can do 
what you will, and become what you wish to 
become.” 

The resolutions that night formed—a 
thousand times shaken and a thousand times 
renewed—became the determining and fruit- 
ful forces of my life. 

The next morning, when the old black 
horse and chaise were brought to the door, 
and my father, full of tender pain, took leave 
of me, and disappeared at last at the foot of 
the hill, and I felt that I was wholly separa- 
ted from my home, I cried as if I had been 
sure that I had left that home forever. The 
passion wasted itself in Mrs. Bird’s motherly 
arms, and then, with words of cheer and di- 
versions that occupied my mind, she cut me 
adrift, to find my own soundings in the new 
social life of the school. 





Of the first few days of school-life there is 
not much to be said. They passed pleas- 
antly enough. The aim of my teachers at 
first was not to push me into study, but to 
make me happy, to teach me the ways of 
my new life, and to give me an opportunity 
to imbibe the spirit of the school. My-ap- 
prehensions were out in every direction. I 
learned by watching others my own deficien- 
cies, and my appetite for study grew by a 
natural process. I could not be content, at 
last, until I had become one with the rest in 
work and in acquirements. 

There lies before me now a package of 
my letters, made sacred by my father’s inter- 
est in and perusal and preservation of them ; 
and, although I have no intention to burden 
these pages with their crudenesses and puer- 
ilities, I cannot resist the temptation to re- 
produce the first which I wrote at The Bird’s 
Nest, and sent home. I shall spare to.the 


reader its wretched orthography, and repro- 
duce it entire, in the hope that he will at 
least enjoy its unconscious humor. 


**THE Birp’s NEST. 
** DEAR PRECIOUS FATHER :— 

**T have lost my ball. I don’t know where in the 
world it can be. It seemed to get away from me in 
a curious style. Mr. Bird is very kind, and I like him 
very much. I am sorry to say I have lost my Barlow 
knife too. Mr. Bird says a Barlow knife is a very 
good thing. I don’t quite think I have lost the 
twenty-five cent piece. I have not seen it since yes- 
terday morning, and I think I shall find it, Henry 
Hulm, who is my chum, and a very smart boy, I can 
tell you, thinks the money will be found. Mr. Bird 
says there must be a hole in the top of my pocket. I 
don’t know what to do. Iam afraid Aunt Sander- 
son will be cross about it. Mr. Bird thinks I ought 
to give my knife to the boy that will find the money, 
and the money to the boy that will find the knife, but 
I don’t see as I should make much in that way, do 
you? I love Mrs. Bird very much. Miss Butler is 
the dearest young lady I ever knew. Mrs. Bird kisses: 
us all when we go to bed, and it seems real good. I 
have put the testament in the bottom of my trunk, 
under all the things. I shall keep that if possible. 
If Mrs. Sanderson finds out that I have lost the things, 
I wish you would explain it, and tell her the testament 
is safe. Miss Butler has dark eyebrows and wears a 
belt. Mr. Bird has killed another woodchuck. I 
wonder if you left the key of my trunk. It seems to 
be gone. We have real good times, playing ball 
and taking walks. I have walked out with Miss 
Butler, 1 wish mother could see her hair, and I 
am your son with ever so much love to you and 
mother and all, ** ARTHJR BONNICASTLE.” 


(To be continued.) 
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(IRELAND, 1845.) 


To-NIGHT we drink but a sorrowful cup. 
Wheesht ! silently fill your glasses up ! 
Christ be with us! hold out, and say— 
“ Here’s to the Boy who died this day!” 


Wasn't he bold as the boldest here ? 

Red coat or black did he ever fear ? 

With the bite and the drop, too, ever free ? 
He died like a king . . . I was there to see! 


The gallows was black ; our cheeks were white 
All underneath in the morning light ; 

The bell ceased tolling swift as thought, 

And out the murder’d*Boy was brought. 


There he stood in the daylight dim, 

With a Priest on either side of him ; 

Each Priest look’d white as he held his Book,— 
But the man between had a brighter look ! 


Over the faces below his feet 

His gray eye gleam’d so keen and fleet . . 
He saw us looking . . he smiled his last . . 
He couldn’t wave—he was pinion’'d fast. 


This was more than we could bear,— 

The lass who loved him was with me there : 
Out in the rain, with her dripping shawl 
Over her head, for to see it all! 


But when she met the Boy’s last look, 

Her lips went whiter, she turn’d and shook, 
She didn’t scream, she didn’t groan,— 

But down she dropt as cold as stone. 


He saw the stir in the crowd beneath, 

And I mark’d him tremble and set his teeth ; 
But the hangman came with a knavish grace, 
And drew the nightcap over his face. 


Then I saw the Priests who still stood near 

Pray faster and faster to hide their fear . . 

They closed their eyes . . I closed mine too. . 
And the deed was over before I knew. 


The folk that flock’d all round of me 
Gave one dark plunge like a troubled Sea, 
And I knew by that the deed was done . 
And I open'd my eyes and saw the sun. 


The gallows was black, the sun was bright, 
There he hung, half hid from sight ; 

The sport was over, the talk grew loud, 

And they sold their wares to the mighty crowd. 


We walk’d away, with our hearts full sore, 
And we met a Hawker before a door, 
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With strings of paper an arm’s-length long— 
A Dying Speech and a Gallows Song. 


It bade all people of poor estate 

Beware of O’ Murtogh’s evil fate ; 

It told how in old Ireland’s name 

He had done red murther and come to shame. 


Never a word was sung or said 

Of the murder’d mother, a ditch her bed, 
Who died with her new-born babe that night, 
While the blessed Cabin was burning bright. 


Naught was said of the years of pain, 
The starving stomach, the aching brain, 
The days of sorrow and want and toil, 
And the murdering rent for the bit of soil. 


Naught was said of the slaughter done 

On man and woman and little one, 

Of the bitter shame and the burning smart, 
Till he put cold lead in the Factor’s heart. 


But many a word had the speech beside, 

Of how he repented before he died, 

How, brought to sense by the sad event, 

He prayed for the Queen and the Government ! 


What did we do, and mighty quick, 

But tickle that Hawker’s brains with a stick ? 
And to pieces we tore his yards of sham, 
And left him quiet as any lamb. 


Pass round your glasses! now lift them up! 
Powers above, it’s a bitter cup! 

Christ be with us !—hold out, and say : 

“ Here’s to the Boy who died this day !” 


Here’s his health !—for bold he died ; 
Here’s his health !—and it’s drunk in pride : 
The finest sight beneath the sky 

Is to see how bravely a MAN can die ! 


A TRAMP WITH TYNDALL. 


I crossed a moor with a name of its own 
And a place in the world, no doubt : 

But a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
’Mid the bleak miles round about ; 

For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 

A moulted feather—an eagle’s feather— 
Well, I forget the rest. 


men and women of exceptional power ‘in 
any department, the saints, and sages, poets, 
artists, or heroes who make life sweet and 
noble, and reconcile us with existence by the 
possibilities they disclose. Such contact is 
healthy, vivifying, ennobling. To desire and 
seek it in a proper, normal way implies no 
more reproach of Boswellian sycophancy than 
TuerE is a strong spice of hero-worship | to love looking at a fine prospect or breathing 


BROWNING. 


in average human character. In one sense the 
tendency grows with increased intelligence 
and refinement. To the manof culture it is an 
exquisite pleasure to meet people of note, é.¢., 





pure, elastic mountain air. 

It is one of the fascinations of travel that it 
increases our chances of just such contact. 
In our quiet and orderly domestic life we 
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know pretty well what to expect, and when 
our modest orbit chances to intersect the 
shining track of some social luminary, it is 
usually at rare and easily calculable intervals. 
But the joy of the wayfarer lies in his bound- 
less possibilities. In the general puss-in-the- 
corner of frequented routes and crowded 
hostelries no one can predict what nook he 
may slip into, or what company he may find 
there, and it adds a queer spice of excitement 
to the pleasure with which one steps into 
train or steamer for his summer's “ outing” to 
know that he may at any moment find him- 
self lending a “ Vesuvian” to a prime minis- 
ter or exchanging notes on the weather with 
a grand duke. 

Of course I am not now speaking of that very 
ignoble form of curiosity which hankers for a 
glimpse of distinguished personages for the 
pleasure of saying that we have seen them, 
or to gratify the universal desire to know 
“what they are like.” The cheap photograph 
has done such work in popularizing celebri- 
ties and their features, that the amount of 
pleasure to be drawn from such personal in- 
spection is very thin indeed.* It has been 
my luck, in faring up and down the world, 
not infrequently to touch elbows with the 
great ones of the earth, but I do not remem- 
ber ever putting myself out for the purpose, 
or getting any satisfaction from it if I did. 
But where chance or friendly intervention 
puts you in such relation with a noble person 
that you glide naturally into friendly or at 
least respectful relation, that is another mat- 
ter. 

To stare at an Emperor is poor pleasure, 
if any ; to know a great soul, to feel the mag- 
netic contact of a great character, is something 
worth living for. Lion-hunting, as generally 
understood, is snobbish enough ; but suppose 
the lion chances to take his moonlight prowl 
in your company, and asks you in to supper 
afterwards ? 

It was once my luck to meet and travel 
for a few days with a great thinker whose 
name is every day growing more familiar to 
our most intelligent classes in America, and 
who is now actually on our shores. And thus 
it came about. The name of Prof. Tyn- 
dall is so well known as it is among all 
cultivated people, and because of the pleasure 
to myself in recalling the event and its sur- 
roundings, I propose to tell how it came 
about, not anxious to bore my reader with 
uninteresting details or revelations of per- 
sonal discourse, but believing that a fami- 
liar picture of the muscular positivist as I 
saw him seven years ago amid his most con- 





genial surroundings, the Swiss mountains, may 
have some attraction for readers who have so 
long known him through his works. 

One gray thunderous afternoon in July, 
1865, I scrambled down the steep zigzag 
path which leads from the Schynige Platte, 
opposite the Jungfrau, to the valley of Lau- 
terbrunnen. Stopping for a moment to rést 
my aching knees and ankles, and swallow a 
glass of water at Zweiliitschinen, I crossed 
the little bridge which spans the muddy, 
foaming glacier water of the stream, and 
struck off up the valley, toward the Staub- 
bach. The clear sunlight which, before I 
started, had lit up the silver peaks of the 
Jungfrau, and brought out the cliffs of the 
Schwarzer Ménch in sharp jagged outlines 
against the dazzling background of the gla- 
ciers, had long given place to the murky 
indistinctness which speaks of coming storm. 
Afar up the valley the veils of hot, dun-col- 
ored mist came trailing down into the low- 
lands, shutting in one peak after another, and 
with them all record of their existence, till 
what had just been a rugged but narrow val- 
ley, softened and expanded under their ma- 
gic to a vague and misty, but seemingly limit- 
less plain. With the vapor came the rain, 
not fiercely, but in a gentle steady drizzle, 
against which, for all protection, I put on my 
coat, which in fair-weather touring I always 
carry slung over my arm, buckled tighter the 
cover of my knapsack, pulled down the brim 
of my old felt hat, and plodded on as cheer- 
fully as might be. At a turn in the road I 
heard a faint hail through the mist, and lean- 
ed against a mile-post for a moment while 
the caller overtook me. It was a stout, 
honest-looking fellow enough, one of the 
guides of the region, and bound like myself 
for Lauterbrunnen. We fared along good- 
naturedly together, scolding a little at the 
rain, and chatting as cheerfully as we might 
with the obstruction of the hurried breath 
natural to our hasty march,—for the inn was 
near, and we were not anxious to get any 
wetter than absolutely necessary,—with the 
added difficulty of my companion’s outrage- 
ous Swiss-German. He was, as always hap- 
pens in such cases, very pressing for an 
engagement ; but finding that I was only 
bound on such “Sunday foot-touring” as 
rendered guides unnecessary, while the well- 
worn mackintosh at my back bespoke my 
fancy for carrying my own pack, good-hu- 
moredly desisted, and drifted off into the cur- 
rent gossip of the region. And here for the 
first time I heard of the terrible disaster, 
since become memorable in the history of 
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Alpine adventure, and which terminated the 
first successful ascension of the Matterhorn. 
It had been a bad season for accidents, he 
said. One or two minor casualties in the 
neighboring valleys, and in especial a bad 
accident over there at Zermatt, five or six men 
lost on the Matterhorn, and among them 
Professor Tyndall—the great Professor Tyn- 
dall, the distinguished climber and President 
of the Alpine Club. How much of fact or 
error, explicit or implicit, there might be in 
the story, I was in no condition to judge ; 
but my companion was very positive in his 
statement. The news came direct, he said; 
had been brought over the mountains that 
day by a guide from the Niklaus valley. At 
all events, there was matter enough ,in the 
tale to quicken the pulse and warm the blood 
with a novel and not altogether unpleasant 
stir; for, sad as it is, Rochefoucauld was 
nearer right than we like to imagine. In the 
thirst for variety which torments our plod- 
ding and monotonous existence, almost any 
break in the sameness is welcome, and pro- 
vided it do not strike too near home—as who 
has not blushed to recognize it ?—the sad- 
dest catastrophe, public or private, brings 
with it a spice of almost pleasurable inter- 
est—a not unwelcome stimulus to nerves 
and mental faculty. ‘Thus, with question and 
cross-question, surmise and wonder and pity, 
we devoured the rest of the way—Homeric 
fashion—and tramped into Lauterbrunnen, 
steaming with haste, with our own caloric, 
and with the rain which was fast soaking us 
through. 

It had been my hope and design to go on 
to Miirren, far up on the other side of the 
valley ; but the shower had set in to all ap- 
pearances steady and pitiless, and I had re- 
signedly passed the turn in the path some 
quarter of a mile below, and made up my 
mind to a solitary cutlet and cup of tea, 
and a quiet night’s rest at the ‘‘ Steinbock,” 
in the village. In this.determination I was 
agreeably confirmed by the mild blue eyes 
and gentle, Gretchen-like beauty—attractive 
though inane, not to say actually stupid—of 
the black-bodiced serving-maid who showed 
me to myroom. Smile not, profane reader. 
‘Phere is a natural relation between the dif- 
ferent branches of the zsthetic faculty ; and 
every traveler of sensibility must have re- 
gretted the disheartening contrast between 
the beauty of the Swiss scenery and the ugli- 
ness of the Swiss women. Fraiilein Hann- 
chen was the first decently pretty girl I had 
seen on the trip; and in default of the pros- 
pect without, now cut off by the falling rain, 





it was at least a comfort to reflect that there 
would be one comely object to look at in- 
doors. So casting a hasty glance round the 
two or three bare little garret chambers pre- 
sented for my choice, I picked out the least 
inhospitable-looking one, slung my knapsack 
on a chair, leaned my alpenstock in a cor- 
ner, and clattered down the steep wooden 
stairs to the balcony on the first story, over 
the inn door. As I stepped out, lo, a change! 
The rain had ceased for a moment, and away 
up Miirren-ward, past the Staubbach, the 
dark masses of cloud had parted for a mo- 
ment, letting through one bright gleam of 
sunlight and a single glimpse of the silvery 
edges of white, feathery, transparent mist- 
wreaths beyond. It looked like clearing up, 
certainly ; but then it was wretchedly mud- 
dy, the water-courses in the hills would be 
in full operation, and it was growing late. 
Perhaps rest and food, and a glimpse of 
Fraiilein Hannchen’s blue eyes at supper, 
would be best after all? Just then two men 
passed out of the inn door below me, and 
stopping for a moment to exchange a last 
word with the inn people, struck off down 
the path towards the Miirren turning, with 
the steady swing of practiced roadsters. 
“Englishmen,” I thought, as I saw the 
tweed coat and felt hat of the larger, and 
“ mountaineers,” I added, as my eye fell on 
the practical, gnostic-looking ice-axe carried 
by his companion, with its iron-shod handle 
and two-bladed head, to be used for cutting 
ice-steps in either way, straightforward or 
across the body. The larger, I noticed, was 
tall, heavy, and broad-shouldered; and 
wore the ordinary rough tourist’s morning- 
dress. ‘The other was of middle height, spare 
but sinewy and active, as I could tell through 
the tight-fitting gray jersey he wore, without 
coat, waistcoat, or collar; and seemed of 
some forty-five years of age, with firm and 
square though somewhat thin features, iron- 
gray hair, and a keen business-like expres- 
sion of countenance. They were clearly 
men who knew their work, meant business, 
and were going to Miirren. If they thought 
the weather worth risking, why should not 1? 
But just then the cloud shut down again, and 
from the little kitchen passage below came 
up a cheerful clatter of pots and pans, which 
hinted pleasantly of supper! So for ten min- 
utes more I walked discontentedly up and 
down the little balcony, vexed at my own 
sluggishness yet dreading to start, till there 
came a final gleam of sunshine which lit up 
the Staubbach like a veil of misty lace, and 
fell sharp athwart the green slope above the 
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fall, and my uncertainty crystallized to reso- 
lution. Two bounds carried me up the 
creaking stair to my room; a moment suf- 
ficed to snatch stick and knapsack, and ex- 
plain my sudden flitting to placid but puz- 
zled Hannchen, and I was pelting down the 
path through the village, delighted at the 
prospect of getting on, and wondering whe- 
ther I were going to catch a ducking after all. 
A few steps carried me across the little 
bridge, and a*few minutes more to the turn- 
ing by the church, and then, settling my pack 
on my shoulders and gripping my stick, I 
set my face steadily towards the hill. 

It is pleasant climbing in such showery 
weather in Switzerland. The hot, sultry, 
thunderous atmosphere of the afternoon had 


long passed away, and instead, the air was | 


deliciously cool and sweet, tinged in the bits 
of forest along the way with the spicy rich- 
ness of cedar and hemlock boughs, and then, 
as | came out on the meadows, fragrant with 
the manifold odors of Alpine flowers and 
grass, and the faint but pungent suggestion 
of kine, and milk-pails, and new cheese and 
butter, which lend such characteristic asso- 
ciations to the Swiss chalet of the upper pas- 
tures. The evergreen boughs dripped gently 
on me as I passed, and the little rillets were 


coursing briskly across the path, interspersed 
here and there with brooks of more respect- 
able proportions; among which my imagi- 
nation had leave to pick out the one which 
might be the Staubbach, after it should have 
brawled and rioted to its final plunge over 


the cliff just at my left. My spirits rose 
with the level, and from time to time I put 
on an extra spurt in hopes of catching my 
two travelers, who, as the guides of some de- 
scending parties informed me, were steadily 
just ten minutes ahead. As I ascended, the 
air grew drier and purer, the mists began to 
lift from the valley, and I got glimpses 
down ipto Lauterbrunnen, and the queer, 
green and brown ribbon-like patchwork of 
the plowed or planted fields. Over at 
the left, across the valley, the sulky black 
outlines of the Schwarzer Ménch towered 
above me, still veiled with mist and gray 
with shadow ; but through the pines I could 
catch occasional glimpses of the clear white 
peaks of the Jungfrau and the Silberhorn, 
just peering over the white, dense cumuli 
which were slowly shrinking away from their 
sides and eddying and swirling down the 
ravine. Just a little way short of my jour- 
ney’s end, the path suddenly debouched 
from the woods. The bad weather had 
finally broken. Up at the end of the valley 
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above the Schmadribach, the landscape was 
closed in by one dazzling mass of drifting, 
fleecy, shimmering vapor, rent and lit up by 
the last rays of sunset, through which the 
broad slopes of the Bliimlisalp range shone 
down, one gorgeous sheet of silver, already 
beginning to redden with the tinge which 
should deepen later to the full Alpine glow 
of after-sunset. The path led straight over 
a quiet level stretch of meadow, dotted with 


| chalets and hay-barns, among which a plain, 


large, new clapboarded building stood prom- 
inently out. Here was Miirren, and yonder 
was the Silberhorn hotel, the goal of my jour- 
ney. 

As I entered the little dining-room, the 
slighter of the two travelers was seated at the 
long deal table in conversation with a chance 
guest, while his companion was pacing the 
balcony outside and watching the last rays of 
the sunset, which by this time were touching 
the black crown of the Schwarzer Ménch with 
sullen red, while the mists which had re- 
commenced to lower round the peaks 
spoke ill for the morrow’s weather. Tak- 
ing a seat at the table, I picked up a stray 
newspaper and was outwardly absorbed 
in reading, though really attentive to the 
conversation going on beside me, for I had 
made up my mind that my unknown travel- 
ers were somebody, and was bent on finding 
out who, by some less violent method than 
walking up and demanding their passports 
or visiting cards. Remembering my recent 
information about the accident, however, I 
turned to the man in the gray jersey, men- 
tioned what I had heard, and asked if there 
were any reason to suppose that Professor 
Tyndall had, as asserted, really come to 
grief. He assured me, gravely but politely, 
that the gentleman in question, to the best 
of his knowledge, had not been of the party, 
but was then alive and well, and after 
questioning me with some interest as to the 
details furnished by my informant, as com- 
pared with the rumors which he himself had 
heard, resumed his former conversation. 

He was telling a story of glacier adventure, 
and, as he went on, one circumstance after 
another seemed to strike my ear with a 
strange familiarity. Presently he mentioned 
the guide Bennen, and I heard him telling 
how on occasion of an ugly accident, where 
one of the parties had slipped into a cre- 
vasse, he was obliged to stimulate the trem- 
bling and despairing guide, usually so self-pos- 
sessed, by his own coolness and determina- 
tion. When in addition he let fall the name 
of the gentleman who had been the com- 
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panion of his adventures, Mr. Hirst, it all 
flashed upon me! I had read the very de- 
scription but a few weeks before in Peaks and 
Glaciers, and the man in the jersey was 
doubtless no other than the great Alpine 
climber himself. I sprang up, clapped on 
my hat, and walked out on the balcony and 
straight up to the gentleman of the tweed 
coat, who had finished his walk and was turn- 
ing to come in. “ Excuse my indiscretion,” 
I said frankly, “but is not the gentleman 
inside there Professor Tyndall?”—‘ The 
same, sir.”—‘ And you are probably Mr. 
Hirst ?’-—‘“* At your service.” Here was a 
situation! It was the first time in my life that I 
had been in the predicament of gravely ques- 
tioning a gentleman as to his own probable 
demise, but the oddity of the situation was its 
own best excuse. We went in; afew words 
of explanation and a hearty laugh cleared up 
the whole matter, and our acquaintance, thus 
oddly begun, ripened apace. A savory dish 


of Gems ragout (chamois stew) and a bot- 
tle of Swiss wine made a welcome ending to 
the fatigues of the day, and a little desultory 
conversation on topics in general closed the 
evening and sent us sleepy to our garrets 
and husk mattresses. 

The next day only justified too well the 


indications of the preceding evening. It 
was gray, murky, and unpromising. In view 
of its threatening aspect we gave up for the 
day an expedition which had been planned to 
climb the Schilthorn, a rugged, dreary peak 
just back of Miirren, ten thousand feet high, 
which offers a superb view over the whole 
Bernese chain. So we killed time as best 
we might, and very hard killing it proved. 
Unless in case of absolute illness, or such 
severe fatigue as enjoins a time of rest and 
idleness, there are few things more dismal 
than to be shut up in an outlying Swiss inn 
ona rainy day. Everything is to the last 
degree “in the rough.” ‘The bedroom is 
untenable unless one frankly lies abed, for the 
wind whistles merrily through the clapboard- 
ed sides, and the fog comes trickling through 
the ill-jointed, rickety casement, while the 
bare creaking pine floor is chill to the feet, 
and the one small hard-bottomed chair, even 
though tilted against the wash-stand, affords 
anything but luxuriant accommodation. In 
the salle-a-manger below things are not 
much better. Still the same hard-bottomed 
chairs, varied by a hard-stuffed, angular 
green moreen sofa, each of which after a 
morning’s lounging seems to contain a spe- 
cial and individual back-ache. It does not 
take long to look over the stock of carved 


wooden salad spoons, match-boxes, nut- 
crackers, whistles, gemshorn-tipped walking 
sticks, and other products of the indefatiga- 
ble Swiss industry, exposed for sale on the 
little table in the corner. ‘The old copy of 
Galignani, and the scattered fly-stained 
leaves of X/adderadatsch which lie pell-mell 
on the dining-room table with the almanac, 
the Ziiricher Fremdendlatt, and the strangers’ 
register of the hotel, offer little more conso- 
lation, and even the odd volume of the 
transactions of the Swiss Alpine Club is 
rather a torment than otherwise when it sets 
forth inviting pictures of noble scrambles 
which the weather for the time forbids all 
hope of emulating. Luckily, the proprietors 
have fallen into a way, of late, of furnishing a 
little cupboard in the corner with various 
light reading, in which the Tauchnitz editions 
of modern English novels largely predomi- 
nate, and on this moderately satisfactory 
pabulum the impatient tourist may make 
shift to subsist for a time. And so with read- 
ing, and writing up a few notes, and lazily 
conning over the spasmodic efforts at humor 
or poetry in every variety of legible or illegi- 
ble hand, and almost every known European 
tongue, in the blotted leaves of the stranger’s 
register—with yawning, and pacing the room, 
and gazing hopelessly out at the fog which 
came slowly toiling up from the Lauterbrun- 
nen valley and draping fantastically against 
the black cliffs of the Ménch over against us— 
the day wore slowly away. Thus standing and 
looking out, Tyndall pointed out to us the 
great white snow-clad basin—like a colossal 
porcelain-lined preserving kettle, without the 
lid—lying opposite us, up, up among the 
peaks between the Jungfrau and the Eiger, 
and called our attention to the massive and 
seemingly impassable wall of ice directly fac- 
ing us, over which, he said he with a small par- 
ty had been slowly and painfully making their 
way, at that same date the yearbefore. The 
Roththal I think he called it, though; in face 
of the dazzling, sheeny whiteness, which was 
all we could see, the name seemed something 
of a misnomer. It was the old story—slow, 
careful cutting of steps in a steep diagonal, 
the guide going ahead, hacking away in the 
almost perpendicular surface of the glacier 
wall the few inches of indentation which 
offer a hold to the hobnailed boots of the 
climber—one from which the tyro would 
shrink and fall in sheer terror, or be brushed 
by the slightest gust, but to which the trained 
mountaineer clings with the tenacity, and al- 
most in the attitude, of a fly on the wall. | 





+ could not but remark, in looking at him, 
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the spare, but well-knit elastic figure, the 
firm jaw, and keen determined glance of the 
clear gray eyes, which spoke the man ready 
for all emergencies, and was curious to 
know how long he had been training for his 
mountain work. It was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to learn that his clambering was almost 
of recent date, and was first taken up in 
comparatively middle life, on occasion of a 
journey to Switzerland to recuperate his 
nervous energy, exhausted with overwork 
in his London professorship. Since that 
time, he said, he came over every season, 
frequently very seriously out of condition, 
but never failed to return, after a few weeks’ 
glacier work, completely re-invigorated in 
mind and body. ‘The same testimony to the 
inestimable value, as a nervous tonic, of 
high glacier air and exercise, was afterwards 
furnished me by that admirable scholar and 
most amiable of diplomats, Geo. P. Marsh, 
whose habit it is, or was, on all possible oc- 
casions to pass a considerable part of the 
summer in expeditions above the snow-line. 

From climbing we drifted off to books 
and literature, especially in America. I 
found my companion singularly well informed 
in our literature, and especially enthusiastic 
about Ralph Waldo Emerson, whom he pro- 
nounced with some energy by far the great- 
est mind in our literary annals. Such an ad- 
miration, coming from a professor of physical 
science, sounded a little surprising. It has 
been amply explained, however, by later utter- 
ances of Tyndall, which have made plain to 
us that along with his study of material forces, 
he has always maintained a lively and sym- 
pathetic interest in the subtler refinements 
of imaginative or metaphysical thought, and 
that side by side with his scientific formulz 
has always lain, half hidden, a spring of fresh 
poetic feeling and appreciation which has, 
in an unevident way, permeated and adorned 
all his severer labors. 

And so, without t6o much weariness of soul 
and body, the lagging day drew to an end, 
and we retired again to our husks, with the 
cheerful hope of better things on the mor- 
row. True enough, a bright, almost cloud- 
less morning found us early astir, and after a 
hasty breakfast of the usual Swiss pattern— 
cofiee, bread and butter, and honey—we pick- 
ed our way across the muddy cow-yard at the 
rear of the hotel, wound a moment among the 
chalets which constitute the village (?) of Miir- 
ren, and struck off across the steep pastures, 
with their carpet of daisies and gentians, for 
the mountain. A short walk carried us clear 
of grass and vegetation, and as we pushed on 





into the inner recesses of the hills, we enter- 
ed on the most unrefreshing bit of scramble 
it has ever been my fate to traverse—a dreary 
valley, or ettle, as the dialect of the country 
has it, of bare, hot, dry, powdery and splinter- 
ed shale and slate, with not a bush or blade of 
grass to break the monotony, and, for water, 
at best a starveling rivulet here and there, 
traceable evidently to a little spot of glacier, 
if such it could be called, high above us, and 
just under the peak we wished to reach. In 
one respect, however, that of silence, the 
desolation was incomplete. As we advanced, 
the solemn stillness was broken by unearthly 
sounds which it would have needed no great 
imagination to ascribe to the gnomes and 
earth sprites who haunt the bowels of the 
mountain—long-drawn shouts and groans and 
bursts of impish laughter, mixed with higher 
pitched shrieks and cries, which rang from side 
to side of the steep couloir we were passing 
and echoed off fainter and fainter towards 
the peak, which we could just see clean cut 
against the blue forenoon sky ahead. On 
closer examination we saw the cause; dimly 
seen against the dull gray ofthe mountain 
walls were lines of moving figures filing in 
slow procession along the zigzag paths which 
traversed the slopes,—a squad of peasants 
from Lauterbrunnen, bound like ourselves for 
the Schilthorn, and “chaffing” each other 
with jest and laughter, or airing their lungs in 
vociferous whoops and jfode/, as they paced 
patiently along to the top. Pretty soon we 
overtook them, and going somewhat lighter, 
passed one group after another, interchang- 
ing a gruff but good-natured Guten Morgen / 
or the still briefer “‘ Griiss /” as we scrambled 
by. They were stolid, healthy, but rather 
stupid-looking people, mostly young, men 
and women together, the men with their hats 
wreathed with green leaves and their jackets 
slung over their shoulders, the women with 
their heavy short skirts kilted up about their 
hips, and all carrying bundle or basket with 
suggestive bottle-necks peering out here and 
there ; for it was a feast-day, and these simple 
souls, with a love of out-of-door work which 
would do credit to a member of the Alpine 
Club, were making a pleasure of labor, 
and absolutely going for a pic-nic on the 
Schilthorn. Who shall say after this that 
the Swiss do not enjoy their own country 
and its scenery? For my own part I had 
sometimes doubted it, but when, myself fa- 
tigued and exasperated with the utterly dry, 
uninteresting character of the road and the 
hot suffocating air of our slaty valley-kettle, 
—when I saw these honest people plodding 
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and perspiring up the steep zigzags on a six 
or eight hours’ climb, instead of gossiping and 
smoking around their door-steps in the valley, 
I gave in, and gladly recognized the vein of 
poetry and love of nature which must needs 
subsist under those commonplace, ugly, and 
well-nigh stupid exteriors. 

We, too, took matters very calmly, for I 
was suffering from the results of recent inju- 
dicious diet and consequent indigestion, and 
my companions, who were in holiday mood, 
showed a good-natured condescension for my 
weakness by their leisurely pace. The steep- 
ness of the climb left little breath for talking, 
but I remember continually feeling and ex- 
pressing curiosity as to the steepness of some 
of the slopes on Mont Blanc, which have to 
be passed by ice steps, in especial the—to 
amateurs—terrible Mer de la Céte, and 
continually pointing out what seemed -to me 
unpleasantly. perpendicular slopes of slate or 
gravel as possible illustrations. When to all 
my questions I got the invariable answer, 
“Oh no! much steeper than that!” it got 
finally impressed on my reluctant conviction 
that the real glacier-climber must at any time 
be prepared to pass walls of ice nearly per- 
pendicular, pressing close with his body to 
the smooth surface at his side, absolutely un- 
supported except by the three-or-four-inch- 
deep notch which the guide with a few rapid 
dexterous blows of the axe has hacked out 
for his feet, relying for steadiness on his ac- 
quired strength of head, and the materially 
slight though morally important sustainment 
of the rope, which is stretched taut along the 
line, and in case of a slip must hold him, or 
drag the whole party to destruction. 

Four hours or so of patient walking brought 
us to the summit, where our village friends 
were already beginning to arrive in knots and 
squads, and straightway proceeded to unpack 
provisions, light their pipes, and make them- 
selves comfortable generally. We too, after 
melting a handful of snow for water to temper 
the last few drops in our brandy flasks, stretch- 
ed ourselves on the rocks with hats over our 
eyes, and addressed us to rest and the contem- 
plation of the view. But here, alas! as so of- 
ten in life, came partial disappointment. The 
view, which is in essentials the same as the 

well-known outlook from the Faulhorn, lay 
clear—almost too clear—before us; but we 
had ill chosen our time. The sun’s perpen- 
dicular rays poured down upon glacier and 
peak and snow-slope, filling the valleys and 
hollows with hot blue mist, dazzling our eyes 
with the blinding glare from the peaks and 
snow-beds, and wrapping the whole picture 





in a vague and monotonous indistinctness in 
which all contrast, and relief, and discrimina- 
tion—all picturesque relation, in short— 
were hopelessly lost. Depend upon it, dear 
reader, a landscape seen at noonday is a 
landscape spoiled. There is inestimable 
value and beauty in s/anting shadow. The 
tamest bit of country, seen under the sloping 
rays of the western sun, with all the magic 
chiaro-oscuro and soft shades and gradations 
and wondrous variety of detail which they 
bring out, has a charm which we may fail to 
find in the world’s most famous scenery at 
blazing, unpoetic noon. 

Thus after a hot and rather unsatisfactory halt 
of an hour or so, we were well content to set 
our faces down-hill towards home and dinner. 
Recrossing a corner of the little glacier we had 
crossed as we came up, I was fain to accept 
as a foothold, the aid of Mr. Hirst’s alpen- 
stock, driven in through the slight layer of 
snow to the ice beneath, for my shoes were 
smooth-soled, while they with their hob- 
nailed boots went gayly glissading down the 
slope, i. ¢., standing upright in their tracks, 
leaning a little backward, and so sliding down 
with the alpenstock held firmly in both hands 
diagonally across the body and its iron point 
pressed into the snow behind as a rudder or 
brake. Getting to the softer and pleasanter 
foothold of the pastures we had leisure, as we 
lounged easily downward, for more talk, and 
the Professor launched out into a general 
sketch of literary and scientific life in London, 
and the general tone of feeling on matters 
philosophical, religious, and political in mod- 
ern English society. One assertion, I partic- 
ularly remembered, surprised me at the time, 
and seems to me even now, though on imper- 
fect knowledge, somewhat colored by the 
speaker’s personal associations and tenden- 
cies. Good, i. ¢. intelligent or cultivated 
society in England, he maintained, is noticea- 
bly liberal in its ordinary familiar and friendly 
associations. There is no religious or doctri- 
nary shibboleth exacted of those who, with 
good introduction and prima-facie eligibility, 
enjoy its privileges. A man is accepted 
there very fairly at his actual or evident 
value, and provided he be really a man of 
culture, good manners, and noteworthy 


ability, may pass muster in all circles with-, 


out awkward cross-examination as to wheth- 
er he be Whig or Tory, Radical or Monarch- 
ist, Catholic, High Churchman, or Rational- 
ist. 

To some strictures of mine on the tone of 
English sentiment during the American war, 
he replied by a frank and blunt defense ot 
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British consistency, on the good old ground 
of sympathy for pluck under difficulties—the 
broad principle of humanity, which leads 
us, irrespective of moral theories, to sym- 
pathize involuntarily with a weaker combatant 
contending gallantly against overwhelming 
odds. The way was lightened by much 
other conversation about English and Ameri- 
can social aspects, which does not now occur 
to me in detail, till with tired knees and 
particularly empty stomachs we descended the 
last bit of rubbly path, threaded our way 
among the high-flavored Sennhiitten (cha- 
lets), and found ourselves once more at the 
hospitable door of the Si/berhorn. 
my companions to their well-earned meal 
down stairs, I betook myself to my room, 
for I began to feel really ill, ordered a glass 
of something warm and tonic, and there, from 
under my superincumbent /ederdett, with the 
help of two little bits of candle artistically 
propped up on my rickety light-stand, passed 
the late afternoon and evening in solitude 
and the perusal of a Tauchnitz novel. 

The next morning broke sulky and un- 
promising, but we had “done” Miirren and 
all our journey lay yet before us; so as our 
roads lay for some distance together, the 
two gentlemen kindly invited me to take a 
seat in the ramshackly einspdénner which 
they had engaged for the journey down to 
Kandersteg at the foot of the Gemmi. Leav- 
ing the driver and porter to pack on our 
slight luggage, and preferring “ Shuster’s 
Rappen” or Shank’s mare, to the chance of 
jolts and abrasions in the muddy and stony 
path down the mountain, we swung off ata 
grand pace through the ruts, on foot, and 
only stopped at Lauterbrunnen to be pick- 
ed up for the more level stretch through the 
valley. At Interlaken, that Mecca of Cockney 
tourists, poetic young ladies, hotel-keepers, 
mule-drivers and dealers in wooden-ware, we 
stopped only long enough for a hasty lunch, 
and I could not but smile at the lofty scori: 
—or rather the virulent disgust,—which my 
companions, with the allowable bigotry of 
real climbers and athletes, expressed for the 
make-believe adventure and lazy monotony 
of the place and its frequenters. And then 
once more we got aboard our rickety convey- 
ance and turned cur faces towards Friitigen. 

All that pleasant afternoon we jogged com- 
fortably along, for the first part of the way 
coasting the south bank of the Lake of Thun, 
watching the lake on the one side with its 
ever shifting tints of emerald and purple and 
azure, and looking up anxiously on the other 
at the sharp pyramids of the Niesen, around 
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which the clouds were lowering in threatening 
fashion, though the sunlight played warm and 
bright at intervals on the lake. And so travel- 
ing on, it befell that I lapsed into meditative 
mood, and drew down on my unlucky head 
the thunders of the positive philosophy by a 
chance remark which perhaps savored of in- 
discreet and youthful credulity. By what turn 
in the conversation thereto induced I do not 
recall—a new book published, a new theory 
enounced, or what not—but, on some such 
occasion I was led to remark on the, to me, 
illogical and self-destructive blindness of the 
materialists who would end our existence 
here, and deny any life of the spirit beyond 
that of the body. ‘ But why so?” was the 
awkward objection frum the lips of the inex- 
orable philosopher beside me. Thus put to 
my trumps, and unfurnished for the moment 
with any axiomatic or other devices of 
dialectic warfare, 1 made what lame shift I 
could to extemporize some form of argument 
which might seem to “ touch hard-pan,” and 
fell back on the old assertion of the inaliena- 
ble beauty and worth of spiritual existence, 
the comparative or absolute inferiority of 
matter, etc., etc. But again “Why so?” 


said my sturdy opponent—why might not 
matter be in its essence just as divine, and 
in its duration just as eternal 


as spirit ? 
Here again my stock of axioms and first 
principles made a melancholy return of 
non est inventus. Of course there was no 
use in going back to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Christian, or indeed any other 
accepted system, for I was dealing with an 
iconoclast from whose armor of positivism 
such arguments would have glanced ineffec- 
tual. Whatever ground might be gained 
must be won in sheer logical and philosophic 
tussic, without the intervention of any form 
of traditional faith or theory. And so from 
point to point I was beaten by my shrewd 
master of fence, till I was forced to sit still 
in discontented silence, not at all sufe that 
I had any good grounds to give for the con- 
viction, still pretty well rooted in my consti- 
tution, that I, such as I stand here, am in re- 
ality something more than the result of a 
certain composition of carbon, nitrogen, and 
phosphates, and likely to subsist when these 
shall have been resolved into their primar; 
state, 

After gloomily musing over my discomfi 
ture for a half-hour, rather indignant at hav- 
ing had to bear the whole onus probandi of a 
problem heavy enough for stouter shoulders 
than mine, I turned on him with an appeal 
for fairness. “ After all,” I said, “ Professor, 
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you have put the whole burden on me, and 
left it for me to prove that a man’s soul has 
any value or existence beyond, or apart from, 
his molecules. Frankly now, what do you 
think about it yourself, or don’t you think at 
all? Do youor do you not give any weight 
to the inevitable tendency in human nature 
to speculate or dream of, and long for, and 
therefore to infer and believe in, an ex- 
istence of the soul independent of that of 
the body?” Ah! that, he said, was a very 
different way to put it, and so interrogated 
he must allow that he, in common with all 
thoughtful men, felt the impulse to the 
speculations, dreams, and even longings, in 
question—it was at the imference and belief 
that he felt inclined to calla halt. All the 
tendencies I spoke of he willingly admitted 
as normal and appropriate in nature, but 


that they afford any proper basis for scienti-. 


fic argument and conclusion he must firmly 
deny. And here, in continuing his remarks, 
he gave what has always seemedto me the 
most clear and striking illustration of the 
faith and plan of action of the thorough-pa- 
ced positivist which I have ever met. “ I view 
nature, existence, the universe,” said he, 
“like the key-board of the pianoforte. 
What came before the bass, I don’t know 
and don’t care; what comes after the treble 
I equally little know or care; the key- 
board, with its black and white keys, it is 
mine to study!” And then the conversa- 
tion drifted off to more simple and tangible 
matters, and I was left to turn over in my 
mind at leisure the novel and striking 
statements or arguments so frankly and 
energetically put forward. 

After passing Friitigen, which we did in the 
late afternoon, the weather clouded up; it 
began to drizzle, and long before reaching 
Kandersteg we were glad to get out of the 
carriage and plod ahead on foot to ease our 
stiffened limbs and restore the circulation. 
It was my last tramp with Tyndall. The 
next morning opened with a steady down- 
pour. My friends had work ahead, on the 
Tschingelgletscher, I think they said, which 
could not be delayed; and I, wishing to get 
the beauty of the Gemmi pass in fair weather, 
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| 
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decided to lie by for a clear-up. So with 
kindest wishes, and last words, and an honest, 
hearty squeeze of the hand, they left me and 
pushed out into the rain and up the pass, 
with the same manful, sturdy composure 
which had attracted my attention at our first 
meeting, while I turned back rather sulkily 
into the great desolate sa//e-d-manger, which 
seemed doubly desolate at their departure. 
A day and a half of pouring rain and utter 
solitude in the wretched old barn sickened 
me of Swiss touring for the summer, and at 
the first lift in the clouds next afternoon I 
shouldered my knapsack, took up my wander- 
staff again, and footed it in misanthropic 
humor back to Friitigen, en route for Inter- 
laken, Berne, Paris,—and Yankee land. 

And so ends the story of my brief tour 
with Tyndall, which I hope may prove one 
tithe as amusing to my reader as inter- 
esting to me in the occurrence, and pleasant 
in the recalling. For anything which may per- 
haps seem indiscreet in my report of personal 
conversation, I can only say that the distin- 
guished writer and savant I have been de- 
scribing has amply “ put himself on record” 
in his published works, on all or almost all 
the points touched on. Should the reader 
be inclined to reproach me with petty or un- 
necessary minuteness of detail in my descrip- 
tion, I can only urge in my defense that 
gossiping tendency of the traveler which 
leads him to forget that trivial incidents or 
allusions, to him pregnant with pleasant rem- 
iniscence or meaning, may be to others flat 
or tedious in the telling. _Evensmall matters 
may assume importance in attempting to 
draw some sketch, however slight, of a man 
whose influence in the world of science is as 
potent as his personality in scenes of 
hardy adventure is prominent and significant. 
For myself, I end as I began, that one of the 
chief joys of travel is its chance contact with 
notable people, and prominent among the 
many pleasant recollections of my past wan- 
derings will be the memory of those days 
passed in friendly intercourse with one of 
the great minds and heroic natures of the 
age. 
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Nor that it was by any means an extraor- 
dinary occurrence for Miss Widgery to have an 
evening ; on the contrary, her fondness for 
them had led to a division in her family. 
An amicable division, of course, for the Wid- 
gery character was too high-toned to be dis- 
agreeable itself, or to consider anv one else 
so. Still it was very strong in its prefer- 
ences, and while “ an evening,” which meant 
in Miss Widgery’s vocabulary a room full of 


friends to pass it with her, was the most de- | 


lightful thing in the world to herself, it was 
quite the reverse to her sister. Miss Wigelia 
did not like company ; the light hurt her eyes 
in winter, and drew the mosquitoes in sum- 
mer, and it disturbed her mind at any season 
of the year. 

This difference of taste had been for some 
time the false weight that destroyed the 
balance of happiness with the Miss Widgerys ; 
when one scale was down, the other was sure 
to be far aloft. If Miss Widgery congratu- 
lated herself one night, on retiring to her 
room, that Wigelia had been having such a 
delightfully quiet time of it—not a solitary 
creature had been in—Miss Wigelia was sure 
to be saying to herself, in her own apart- 
ment, what an endlessly long time it was 
since Widgery had had any company, and 
that it was outrageous, and why didn’t she 
make her do it, and she was the most selfish, 
inconsiderate thing in the world. So the 
very next day she would insist upon an 
evening, and wher it was over, and Miss 
Wigelia’s scale was filling up again, Miss Wid- 
gery’s was flying against the very beam with 
remorse and penitence. At one time they 
tried the device of giving carte blanche to 
Miss Widgery’s bias, with the understanding 
that Miss Wigelia should not be expected to 
appear. But this proved an entire failure. 
Miss Wigelia found it seemed like a small 
child staying up-stairs, and Miss Widgery’s 
strict sense of justice filled for her a thorny 
pillow of compunctions at wearing her sister’s 
share of the carpets and furniture in enter- 
tainments exclusively her own. 

There remained, apparently, no way out 
of the dilemma but a distinct establishment 
for each ; though the separation seemed a 
good deal to be lamented, as the sisters were 
all that was left of the family—so undesirable, 
as the shopkeepers say, to cut a remnant. 
But the Miss Widgerys never allowed them- 
selves to lament over anything that wasn’t 
sinful; so their lawyer was summoned to 


MISS WIDGERY’S 


| house 


| an * occasion,’ 





EVENINGS. 


make a division in stocks and rents, and ar- 
range an equivalent for the share in the 
furniture, and a week from that day Miss 
Wigelia had purchased and removed to the 
next her sister's, leaving the way 
wide open for Miss Widgery to receive her 


| friends as she liked, and the garden gate on 


the jar, that she might “slip across to Wiggy” 
with some of the crumpets and lady’s fingers, 


| after they were gone. 


Under this arrangement the hinges of the 
gate had little opportunity to rust; every- 
body in town belonged to an old family, but 
Miss Widgery’s was one of the oldest, so she 
knew everybody, and made her descent upon 


| everybody in turn: like a humming-bird at 


a honey-suckle vine, bearing gracefully down 
upon one cluster after another with a zig- 
zag seemingly devoid of method, but sure 
to touch every separate spray in time. Some- 
times she was borne along on the breeze of 
’ though at others she struck 
out with just as much spirit into the rarer at- 
mosphere of every-day life; but however 


| that might happen to be, every one felt per- 


fectly at home at Miss Widgery’s, and almost 
always an odd two or three dropped in by 
accident before the evening was over, and 
altogether they were sure of having an 
exceedingly sociable time. ‘This morning it 
was unquestionably an occasion, for Miss 
Widgery was out in the rockaway with old 
Amory on the front seat, and her silk bag 
with draw-strings on her arm; all of which 
were well known and recognizable indica- 
tions, as was also the air of business and satis- 
faction that seemed to scatter off from her as 
she ascended the various flights of steps. 

She couldn’t stay one moment, she said, 
positively not a moment, so they musn’'t ask 


her ; she had everybody to see, as she had 


the happiness of being out to make a most 
delightful announcement—delightful !_ Poor 
Vest’s Sam, living in Manilla these dozen 
years, was coming home to be married! 
They could hardly believe their eyes, but 
they had it in black and white under his own 
hand. The last male Widgery left, and they 
had been so distressed at the idea of the name 
dying out. But now all that was settled, and 
of course Wigelia and herself were overjoyed— 
overjoyed! Still it was plain that she had no 
time to spare, as Wigelia was falling a little 
under the weather, and had left the announcing 
entirely to her. She had her list-bag on her 
arm, for she should never forgive herself if 
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she slighted any one on such an occasion,— 
and she was going to beg “ yourself” with a 
few others (very few) to drop in to-morrow 
and make an evening. A family day, she 
knew, Thanksgiving, but they could have all 
that at dinner, and she was sure they wouldn’t 
disappoint her. Noceremony whatever—such 
delightful news, and coming so unexpectedly ! 
and Miss Widgery was gone again, opening 
the carriage-door for herself—she never al- 
lowed Amory to get up and down when he 
drove her, for he had been in the family ever 
since she knew what the name of Widgery 
meant, and she was so afraid he would wear 
out before she and Wigelia had done with 
him. 

No ceremony, Miss Widgery had said, and 
in one sense there never was any at her 
entertainments, for all were expected to 
enjoy themselves in their own way. Still 
there was a certain stately stepping of forms 
and regularities, beginning with some little 
change in Miss Widgery’s dress, centering in 
the appearance of supper at precisely nine, 
and drawing to a close as the nearest 
church clock struck ten. This evening Miss 
Widgery’s especial happiness brought out a 
favorite toilet, and one remarkably becoming 
to her tall and stately form; a dress cut in 
the front like a pie from which one section 
has been removed, and filled in again with a 
snowy stomacher, while a pointed black lace 
cape, in which her own hands had years 
before darned an elaborate pattern, covered 
what remained of the waist. 

If Miss Widgery had any hidden grief 
or secret sentiment concealed beneath the 
stomacher, it had no possible chance of 
escape, for she immediately threw out a 
picket-guard of three separate brooches, 
graduated in size, and stationed at the top, 
middle, and base of the line of departure. 
The upper one had been willed to Miss 
Widgery as next of kin by a _ widowed 
relative about to rejoin her husband in a 
better sphere ; a large oval in heavy gold 
setting, representing the monument of the 
departed, before which stood the mourner, 
shading her grief with one hand, and with 
the other holding up his posthumous infant 
to view the scene. All this bore striking 
resemblance to painting in India ink, but 
the word of the artist had been pledged 
that it was in reality done with the hair of 
the lost one, and Miss Widgery placed a 
double value upon it for the association, and 
for the mysterious skill with which it had 
been executed. Almost everything had a 
double value to Miss Widgery ; .not only its 


own intrinsic worth, but an additional one 
of association and suggestion, as the case 
might be. Accordingly the second pin, a 
gold circle clasping another circle, inappreci- 
ably smaller, had always seemed to her like 
Wigelia and herself, and though she would 
hardly have confessed it even to her own 
heart, she was always watching with a half 
superstitious feeling to see whether one would 
show signs of wearing out before the other. 
The third, a very small cluster of garnets, 
almost out of Miss Widgery’s sight below 
the billowy folds of lace, brought suidenly to 
her prophetic soul a faint suggestion of a 
little group that should some day, far beyond 
the rolling sea, perpetuate the Widgery name 
and blood. 

Miss Widgery’s was not the only toilet 
made with a gush of sentiment under her 
roof that night. A mere evening, frequently 
as it might recur, could not meet the full 
measure of her spirit, and up-stairs, in the 
south garden chamber, Miss Leafy Yetton, 
a dim connection of Miss Widgery’s, was at 
that moment preparing to come down, with 
mingled feelings of gratitude and awe. A 
week before, a letter in Miss Widgery’s 
hand, and bearing her own seal in wax, had 
invited Miss Yetton to come and spend 
Thanksgiving week with her, and requesting 
that she would not delay for any additions to 
her wardrobe, as Miss Widgery had a dress- 
maker and a seamstress already at work for 
her, and she was sure Wigelia’s pattern would 
fit her exactly. Cousin Leafy’s father had 
died years and years before, bequeathing to 
her a lot in life, and another in the barren 
hill town where she lived, that looked a 
good deal alike. Remarkable for length, but 
exceedingly narrow in proportion, fenced in 
with a solid stone wall, too high to jump 
over, not a tree or a flower planted inside, 
and the thousands of stones not large 
enough to work into the wall left broadcast 
over its length and breadth. It had lain 
there ever since, with no change, except 
that. once, when a dropped acorn luckily 
found an inch or two of clear soil and struck 
its roots downward, up bubbled suddenly a 
eushing little stream of water. That was 
precisely the way with Miss Leafy. She was 
a model of quiet cheerfulness under her 
| ordinary circumstances, but when, at rare 

intervals, a pleasure forced its way into her 
life, it always made her cry. She went 
about a whole morning with the letter in her 
| pocket, reading it over at odd minutes, and 
| by the time she could bring herself to lay 
| it away in her drawer she had used up two 
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handkerchiefs completely. ‘ There, Leafy 
Yetton!” she said, as she shook them out, 
after giving a final brush to her eyes, “I do 
wish you wouldn’t give way so! But it is so 
surprising, the way I always am provided 
for, and 1 can’t imagine what cousin Widgery 
means to do! I really shouldn’t be surprised 
if I should find a white robe and a crown 
waiting for me by the time I get there!” 
And so she might, if she had been going 
a little higher; but at cousin Widgery’s it 
was only a stone-colored silk, a little loose 
in the waist, to be sure, but that was better 
than if, like most things in its recipient's life, 
it had been a good deal inclined to pinch. 
The thought of the handkerchiefs being 
an unpleasant one, it brought Miss Yetton 
round at once to be cheerful again, and she 
remained so through everything that followed 
until she arrived at Miss Widgery’s, and was 
shown her room and the dress hanging in 
her closet. Although to many persons a 
thing of that sort would not seem over- 
whelming, yet it is universally acknowledged 
that circumstances alter cases, and the fact 
was, that Miss Yetton, although she had 
passed a little more than half the span allotted 
to mortal life, had possessed in the whole of 
that time but one silk dress, a changeable 


green and purple with a good deal of luster, 
and willed to her by an aunt of a naturally 
uncomfortable temper, whom she had nursed 


without a murmur through an illness of 
thirteen months. That dress was Miss 
Yetton’s stand-by for nearly fifteen years, 
and as it had a remarkable way of freshening 
on the wrong side, was turned a good many 
times. But all things will come to an end in 
this world of decay, and the day arrived 
when with many mingled feelings she sat 
herself down to work the best breadths into 
a quilt. 

These things being so, the sight of the 
new one, and hearing Miss Widgery say that 
it was the merest trifle, but that she did not 
want to spare her to any mantua-maker 
while she stayed—she wanted her all to her- 
self—and she hoped very much it would fit, 
and when she got the dust off, would she 
come down stairs ?—all this was a drop too 
much, and she felt the fountain beginning to 
bubble up. So although she was quite short, 
and the four-post bedstead very high, she 
managed to seat herself on the foot of it, a 
position she always took when she meant 


r J . . 
fully to enjoy letting her feelings take pos- | 


Session of her. But in another moment she 
realized that this time it positively wouldn't 
do, she must keep her handkerchiefs fresh ; 


| them 





so she gave herself a little shake, which was 
her way of bringing herself to hear reason, 
and, slipping down from the bed, smoothed 
her face and ran down stairs to find Miss 
Widgery. 

For the next few days pleasures came so 
thick and fast, that if Miss Yetton had not 
gradually succeeded in bracing herself against 
she would have cried all the time ; 
but as it was, when Miss Widgery, having 
fastened the last brooch, came into the 
parlor on Thanksgiving evening, she found 
her and the stone-colored silk there, smooth- 
faced and shining alike. 

“ Dear Cousin Widgery!” she said, getting 
up and turning slowly round and round, like 
a revolving lay figure,—‘ you must see how 
elegantly it fits, and how I always am pro- 
vided for! But I shall never be able to 
repay you!” 

No one could have imagined the mental 
conquest Cousin Leafy had achieved before 
she was able to speak of anything so delight- 
ful, and at the same time keep a smile on 
her face and her handkerchief dry in her 
pocket. For in spite of all the discipline 
of the past week, the moment she opened her 
eyes that morning, and realized that it was 
Thanksgiving day, she felt the fountain begin- 
ning to bubble again in a way that was almost 
irresistible. 

“ So happy!” she said to herself, “and 
so provided for! Just as I always am, and so 
surprising! I never shall get over being 
surprised if I live to be a hundred years old ! 
Now, Leafy Yetton, you're nof-going to give 
way! It does mot look well, and that hand- 
kerchief ought to last till church time. 
You'd a great deal better dress yourself as 
fast as you possibly can !” 

With her toilet for a weight on the escape 
valve, Cousin Leafy succeeded in confining 
her feelings for that time; but when she 
slipped away up-stairs after breakfast, to say 
her prayers and read a psalm suited to the 
day, the pressure overcame her for a few 
moments ; she got up on the foot of the bed 
once more, and the handkerchief was tho- 
roughly disposed of. She had a good deal of 
trouble in church also, although she found 
more there to divert her mind from reflection 
upon her blessings. So long as the eloquence 
of the preacher could hold her thoughts to the 
shocking characteristics of public men, and 


| the inevitable rupture with England in de 


fault of the policy he recommended, she did 


beautifully ; but the moment they wandered 
to the goodness of Providence toward all 
mén, and her own present situation in the 
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Widgery pew, and so provided for, bubble, 
bubble, threatened the fountain again. Still, 
when Cousin Leafy was once really deter- 
mined she overcame everything, and so it was 
with a smile as bright and dry as the sun on a 
July hay-field that she told Miss Widgery 
she should never be able to repay her. 

** Don’t speak of it,” said Miss Widgery,— 
“T told you it was nothing, and only think 
how you would have been taken up with a 
dressmaker. But I am glad to see it is a 
little loose,—my father always considered a 
tight dress so very unhealthy.” 

Then they heard a soft little movement at 
the door-handle, very much as if a pussy-cat 
had laid a touch upon it, and then a feeling, 
rather than a sound, of some one gliding in. 

“Good evening, my dears! 
find yourselves we// this evening.” It was 
only Aunt Esther, coming down from the 
West Garden chamber with her cap-strings 
tied peacefully under her chin, and her half- 


mitts on her hands, ready to pull on a little | 


whenever she said anything. Aunt Esther 


was so little and so light, and looked so much 
as though you could lift her up on the palm 
of your hand, that no one would ever have 
guessed she had been one of the weights in 
her business community fifty years before 


women were supposed capable of such a 
thing. But so she had, and her prosperity 
was only interrupted by the misfortune of 
numbering among her other possessions a 
brother, who would not have been a man if 
he could have seen property in her hands 


without conceiving the idea that he could | 


I hope you 





| she had come to passing 





manage it for her better than she could for | 


herself. As soon as he had persuaded her 
to that effect, he succeeded in doing it so 
thoroughly that there was nothing left for 
Aunt Esther further than to spend the rest of 
her days in visiting one relative after another, 
and waiting meekly and patiently until she 
should go to that treasure where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt. The Jews, it is 


said, were accustomed to speak of three | 


heavens: the first, the atmosphere above us ; 
the second, Paradise; and the third, 


immediate abode of the Invisible. And 





the | 


though nothing could have horrified Aunt | 


Esther more than to be compared in any | 


| 


way to a Jew, she certainly did make a little | 


heaven of the atmosphere about her, and for 
the rest her heart was centered for the pres- 
ent on an earthly Paradise, and for the future 
on her celestial home. England, strange as it 
may seem, was Aunt Esther’s Paradise. 
Ten years following the shock of her brother’s 
success had been passed there, immersed in 





deeds of charity and grace among the poor ; 
and now, by some psychological movement 
not necessary to explain, the experiences 
of her former life seemed blotted from her 
memory, even the present seemed shadowy 
and dim, and those ten years the only time 
she had ever really lived. 

Before Miss Widgery and Miss Yetton had 
a moment to inform her, for the third time 
that day, that they were very well indeed, 
the guests of the evening began to arrive, 
and there was such a bustle in the hall it 
seemed there must be a dozen there at once. 
But it was only Major Chattagee and Mrs. 
Allibone, and the Major getting his gold- 
headed cane into the rack, and handing over 
to Mrs. Allibone the extra shawl he always 
brought for her, and declaring she had made 
a mistake, it was not half thick enough, and 
Mrs. Allibone telling him he knew nothing 
whatever about it, the thermometer was 
seventy at that very hour, and a moment 
later she came into the room leaning on his 
arm, and telling Miss Widgery how very near 

g the house by mis- 
take. 

“On account of the knobs, you know, 
my dear; entirely on account of the knobs! 
I never missed anything so in my life, and I 
am sure nothing will ever reconciie me to the 
change, if I live twice as long over again.” 

The Widgery house had been guarded and 
individualized ever since it stood by a spear- 
pointed iron fence, every particular shaft of 
which pierced and held aloft, like a South 
American orange on a fork, a solid ball of 
brass. These brass balls, though by no 
means typical of any family quality, were 
quite a center of family pride, and it had been 
always the duty of Miss Widgery’s housemaid, 
soon as they caught the luster of the rising sun, 
to give them still an additional one by polish- 
ing the whole row, from beginning to end. 
Whether she rewarded Miss Widgery’s pa- 
tience with her openly encouraging a ‘“fol- 
lower” by complaining to him that she found 
this a hardship during the winter months will 
probably never be known, but one January 
morning, when Miss Widgery looked out of 
the window, instead of the usual glittering 
array she saw only a black and stately row of 
funeral plumes. She would have sent at 
once to the State Assayer to inquire what 
chemical should be used to remove the paint, 
had the question been one of science alone, 
but the discovery that she had required of a 
dependent anything felt as a hardship was 
so distressing to her that she was thankful to 
leave them as they were. So she only replied 
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that one must expect to meet with a change 
now and then in a lifetime; and then more 
people came, and although, as Miss Widgery 
had said, only “‘a very few,” there certainly 
seemed to be a good deal of noise in the 
room. Every one had congratulations to 
present, and Aunt Esther had to say to each, 
with the soft little undulations of emphasis 
she always used, that she “ hoped they found 
themselves zwe//, this evening,” and then, as it 
was their way to find an enthusiasm for 
everything, they seemed to have a great deal 
to say to each other,—though in a way that 
seemed very new and peculiar to Miss Yet- 
ton, it was all so different from an apple-bee 
or a quilting. So she established a seat a 
little aside, as a post of observation from 
which she might make a few minutes’ study 
of tactics before entering the field. 

Miss Widgery was in excellent spirits, as 
every one had come with the exception of 
Mrs. Dr. Collycibber, and she had still some 
hope of seeing her, the Doctor had given so 
encouraging an answer when asked if she 
were not coming : 

“J fear not, madam. But it will be, I assure 
you, an involuntary absence upon her part. 


A slight difficulty, not anticipated, interven- | 


ed, throwing so dubious an aspect upon her | 


movements that she would not permit me to 
await them. It is still possible, however, 
that she will be able to adjust the unfavorable 
circumstances, and I shall prove only a fore- 
runner, after all.” 

A person who had not the happiness of a 
familiar acquaintance with the Doctor might 
possibly imagine they detected a tone in his 
remarks which did not really exist there at 
all; and the impression would be due entire- 
ly to the portly grandeur of his form, his full 
rotundity of tone, and the majestic move- 
ment of his organs of speech, for none of 
which peculiarities he was in any way 
responsible. And ashe had passed so much 
of his life in his library as to limit his read- 
ing very much to books, it happened quite 
naturally that he spoke their language with 
more ease than the vernacular of his less fre- 
quent companions. 

As if to make amends for the disappoint- 
ment about his wife, the Doctor had brought 
with him a gentleman whom he begged to 
introduce as a friend newly come, and in- 
tending to devote a short period of time to 
the vicinity. 

“Mr. Newlicome,’ 


’ 


said Miss Widgery, 
with a bow of her most stately hospitality, 
and added that any friend of the Doctor's 
was assured of a welcome among her own, 








but that they were all so very much used to 
each other as to make a visitor from the out- 
side world a most acceptable addition to 
their number. 

“Only a few hours ago, madam,” replied 
the gentleman, and the Doctor laid his finger 
cautiously on his ear, by way of informing 
Miss Widgery that his friend was exceedingly 
deaf. This seemed particularly unfortunate, 
as, judging from a pair of tinted glasses 
which he wore, he suffered at the same time 
from hiseyes. But before Miss Widgery had 
time for any inquiries, Mrs. Allibone had 
something very important to say to her, and 
the Major moved away rather regretfully to 
have a few words with the Doctor. 

The Major and Mrs. Allibone were well 
preserved specimens in real life of what is 
called in poetry the might have been; that is 
to say, they had been lovers in their early 
youth, and met again after a perverse union 
with other partners had surrounded the Ma- 
jor’s florid face with a rim of silver curls and 
tied a widow’s cap under the chin of Mrs. 
Allibone, only to find themselves lovers still. 
But although the great severer of bonds had 
set them both free, and she freely averred 
she loved him as well as ever, marry him she 
would not, protesting that it was absurd to 
begin life all over again like young people 
at their age. So the Major had been obliged 
to content himself for some twenty years with 
the position of an acknowledged lover, and 
pick up such crumbs of comfort as he might in 
attending her wherever she went and playing 
cribbage with her till precisely eleven every 
night. 

The Doctor’s apologies for his wife were 
scarcely concluded when the door opened, 
and it proved, as he had said, he was only a 
forerunner after all, for Mrs. Collycibber 
came in, wearing the inevitable purple flower 
in her cap, and looking, as she always did, 
the perfection of nicety in every respect. 
She sent one little nod of recognition, like an 
electric current, round the circle, and then 
made her way directly to Miss Widgery : 

“‘ So sorry,” she said, ‘‘ to be behind every 
one else,” but she was sure Miss Widgery 
would excuse it if she knew what a dreadful 
time she had been having. She was a// ready, 
fully ten minutes before the Doctor, and only 
waiting for him, when she looked down and 
there was a brownish spot on the very front 
breadth of her dress—not very distinct, it is 
true, but still there it was, and she would 
never have been able to enjoy the evening 
sq long as she couldn’t recollect how she 
could possibly have done it. “ But I—ah— 


’ 
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got a clew to it at last, for I remembered 
giving the Doctor lemonade the last time 
but two that I wore it, and then my good 
Debby, the most faithful creature in the 
workl, had been boiling a black glove to do 
up some lace, and she wet a sponge in it, and 


touched the spot, and I really couldn't find it | 


after that. So now you haven't the least idea 
how relieved I feel! All ready for such a de- 
lightful evening ! But I—ah—feel sure it was 
the lemon !” 

If Mrs. Collycibber could not be said to 
possess a musical voice, in some senses of 
the term there certainly were several musi- 
cal qualities to be found in her speech. It 
never varied from a gentle adagio, and was 
interspersed here and there with a little a, 
combining the characteristics of a rest and a 
gliding slur over to the next word, which 
was always emphasized by a little nod of 
staccato. 

By this time Miss Widgery began to be 
anxious about Cousin Leafy, and begging 
that ‘“* Mr. Newlicome would allow her,” took 
him by the arm and led him across the room 
to be introduced. As she turned away, she 
delicately repeated the Doctor's signal, but 
Miss Yetton was watching herself so carefully 
that she did not observe Miss Widgery, and 


the hint was entirely thrown away, while in 
her anxiety to do everything that was agree- 
able she took the initiative, and remarked 
that it was a very pleasant evening. 


” 


“Excuse me,” said the stranger, drawing 
a little nearer. 

“A very pleasant evening,’ 
Yetton, a little louder. 

“] deg your pardon,” said the deaf gentle- 
man, placing his hand behind his ear, and 
turning his head sidewise toward his new 
acquaintance. 

As it did not happen to occur to Miss 
Yetton that any other remark might be substi- 
tuted, she saw no alternative but to repeat 
the same once more, in the loudest tones 
she could command, though feeling a good 
deal inclined to tremble at the necessity. 
At this moment one of those unaccountable 
pauses that will sometimes fall upon the most 
talkative assembly took possession of the 
room, and her words reverberated through 
a profound hush—startling every auditory 
nerve but that of her tormentor. It was 
plain the idea had not reached him yet, as 
he only hollowed the hand behind his ear a 
little more and wondered why she couldn't 
raise her voice the merest trifle. 

If Cousin Leafy had been offered a choige 
between her situation and being burned at 


’ repeated Miss 








the stake in the retirement of her own vil- 
lage she would not have hesitated a mo- 
ment, but as neither the choice nor the mo- 
ment was given, she made a sudden little 
peck with her mouth toward his ear, in one 
last and desperate attempt : 

“A very pleasant evening!” 

“ Oh, h / and is that what you were saying 
all this time!” and relaxing the tension in 
which he had been holding every nerve and 
muscle, he sank back in the depths of an easy- 
chair. But he laughed as good-naturedly as 
if it were the most amusing thing in the world 


| to be deaf, and Aunt Esther’s voice was heard 


saying, “‘ They have a great many beautiful 
evenings in £xgland. K-m-m!” and then 
the Major bustled across the room and told 
the gentleman he was wanted on the other 
side, and sat down himself by Miss Yetton, 
and talked so fast she was not obliged to say 
a word for the next ten minutes. After that 
Mr. Gilligan came and asked her if she play- 
ed backgammon, and as she’ was obliged to 
say no, he went and found Miss Hitchborne, 
avery silent partner, with whom he had 
played so many evenings before, that they 
could almost tell what each other would do 
with every throw. 

The board was all ready on the chess table, 
where it was always placed when he was ex- 
pected, and he had only to beg Mr. Morberry 
Brown to exchange a high chair for a low 
one, “so that Miss Hitchborne and I may 
begin our game on an even keel, you know, 
my dear sir,” and he was established for an 
evening. Mr. Morberry Brown always suf- 
fered, when conversing with a lady, from an 
uncomfortable feeling that he wasn’t sure 
what might be going to happen to him, and 
never undertook it without, by some sudden 
sleight of hand, bringing his pocket-handker- 
chief into the form used in blind-man’s-bluff, 
and laying it, tight-drawn, across his knee; 
and armed with this piéce de résistance, he 
ventured into the lists with better heart. 
But when, moist from such a tournament, he 
turned to an encounter with one of his own 
sex, he dropped his weakness as suddenly as 
some persons expect to drop their disagree- 
able qualities on entering a better world, 
and stood forth his own man once more. 
The game of backgammon having happily 
withdrawn Miss Hitchborne, he gathered up 
his handkerchief and rose to his feet to ask 
Dr. Collycibber what he thought of the 
ticket for the present political campaign. 

“* Most admirable, sir !” replied the Doctor, 
“an enumeration of candidates fitted to in- 
spire the highest confidence, and one that 
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will indubitably secure the adhesion as well 
as the co-operation of all true patriots.” 

‘¢ Admirable ?” exclaimed Mr. Brown, ‘‘ I 
can see nothing admirable in the whole 
length and breadth of it! The fact is, sir, we 
need a revolution in party, and we've got to 
have it, before we can hope to bring life 
from the dead. Do away with all these fac- 
tions that are worse than treason, and give 
us one national party, and we may hope to 
do something before the world!” 

Although politics were the one beloved 
theme with Mr. Morberry Brown, and his 
views were pretty clear to himself, he never 
succeeded in making them so to others, fur- 
ther than that he disapproved of everything 
so far as it had already gone; but he was 
sure to get very much excited on the subject, 
and, as soon as he did so, to thrust his left 
thumb, which had been stiffened by an injury, 
as a kind of iron underscore, into the side of 
his interlocutor at every word he wished to 
emphasize. A thinner man than the Doctor 
might not have minded it as much, but he 
withdrew a step or two as he replied that 
“it would be a greater satisfaction to him to 
see inherent good developed from present 
parties rather than organized existence given 
to a new one.” 


“But I say a national party would not de 


a new party. Washington was a national 
man! Jefferson wasanationalman! Wed- 
ster was a national man! S#uchanan and 
Lincoln were national men, and you are a 
national man !” 

Unfortunately, the Doctor’s precautionary 
retreat had brought him suddenly and firmly 
with his back against the wall, so that there 
was no escape from taking the full emphasis 
of what Mr. Brown was saying. 

“Ha! Dick, I’ve got you!” exclaimed 
Mr. Gilligan ; but the remark did not, as 
might have seemed, refer to the Doctor's 
situation, but only to one of Miss Hitch- 
borne’s men which he had captured bya suc- 
cessful throw. Backgammon was to Mr. 
Gilligan very much what politics were to 
Mr. Morberry Brown, with only the differ- 
ence that he was much better satisfied with 
the mover ; and the round of expressions with 
which he had a way of giving vent to his 
feelings, according to the circumstances of the 
game, were so well known to the company 
that no one took any notice of them whatever. 

The gentlemen being thus engaged, Mrs. 
Allibone took the opportunity to ask Miss 
Widgery what kind of indelible ink she used, 
and Miss. Widgery replied that she consider- 
ed there was none superior to Payson’s. 


’ 








“Are you speaking of Payson?” asked 
Aunt Esther; “oh, very superior indeed ! 
His pulpit fa/ents are very well known in 
FZngland. <X-m-m-m.” 

(** Ahem / as Dick said when he swallowed 
the grindstone!” said Mr. Gilligan.) 

Mrs. Collycibber had not yet had an op- 
portunity of speaking with Cousin Leafy, so 
she went across to her and began relieving 
a little bewilderment in which she found her 
with regard to the relations of the Major and 
Mrs. Allibone, adding that the latter hada 
wonderful complexion for her age—no one 
would imagine it was twenty years since she 
lost her husband, and she was by no means 
young at that time. 

“ T—ah—+hink it was the lemon,” —she nod- 
ded to Miss Widgery, who passed just then. 

It was, perhaps, a mental peculiarity of 
Mrs. Collycibber, that she never seemed to 
feel she had quite finished a subject upon 
which she had been conversing, and had a 
way of returning to it, as a painter might 
take up his brush for an inappreciable touch 
here or there after the picture had been laid 
aside. 

Cousin Leafy said she supposed people 
took somewhat different views of the afflic- 
tion of losing a husband, though she did not 
profess to know anything about it herself; 
she only judged from a remark a neighbor 
once made when she was condoling with her 
upon the loss of a most excellent one. 

‘*Oh, dear, yes!” she said—* but 
troubles were nothing at all to be compared 
with living ones ;—there were Neighbor 


dead 


| Tammridge’s hens in her garden every hour 


in the day from Monday morning till Satur- 


| day night, and it did seem to her she should 
| go distracted—” 


“Did you ever hear anything like that 
since you were born into this world!” said 
Mr. Gilligan. 

Cousin Leafy turned toward him to reply 
that she never did, but perceived that he 
was quite engrossed with his game, and saw 
at the same time, and to her inexpressible 
dismay, that the Doctor's friend was aiming 
in a bee-line for herself. He reached her 
chair just as another hush had fallen upon 
the room, in consequence of Mr, Gilligan 
having forgotten his violin, with which he 
always regaled the company after supper, 
and Miss Widgery having brought down 
her father’s to try if it could be gpt into 
tune. 

“ A violin is a very difficult instrument to 
tyne,’ he said as he reached her, shaping 
his hand behind his ear, and turning it 
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toward her with a look of anxious expectancy 
upon his face. 

To some people one painful experience of 
its kind is sufficient, and Cousin Leafy sat as 
motionless and with her eyes fixed as rigidly 
upon the vacancy before them as if in the 
solitude of the most soundless desert. He 
glanced into her face—not a muscle changed. 
He turned his head a little more sidewise, 
then glanced again. Her hands were folded 
in her lap, and her face gave no more 
promise of an answer than the grim coun- 
tenance of the Egyptian Sphinx, and, with a 
good-natured smile of defeat, he removed 
his hand from behind his ear, and drew slowly 
from his pocket a rubber conversation tube. 
For one instant this made matters worse, 
as Cousin Leafy thought he was offering her 
a pipe ; but when she found the reai nature 
of the thing, and that her lowest tone was 
safely conveyed by it, all her difficulties van- 
ished, and an animated conversation commen- 
ced—although she did not confide to him the 
reflections she had been pursuing at the very 
moment she had looked so grim—viz., “that 
it was terrible he was so deaf, and had to 
wear those ugly glasses, for she was sure he 
was really handsome, and it was surprising 
how much he reminded her of Cousin Sam, 
years and years ago, before he went to the 
ends of the earth. How long ago that was, 
and how she Aad been provided for ever 
since! And she supposed he had too, as he 
was coming home to be married! She was 
glad of it, for she always liked Sam so much ; 
better than any one she ever knew. She 
wondered who the lady was; she hoped she 
wasn’t easily made sea-sick.” But whatever 
her remarks may have been, there certainly 
was a great buzzing at the conversation tube, 
though what she said was dropped into it 
in such a way as sounded to the company 
very much like what a bee might be saying 
over a morning-glory ; and as there was the 
same element of cautiousness, it bid fair to 
become a little exclusive. ‘The Doctor did 
manage, after a while, to say to Miss Yetton 
that he ‘trusted she did not find the change 
other than salubrious, coming from the rarity 
of atmosphere pervading her native hills, to 
the somewhat humid air we breathe upon 
the coast.” 

Cousin Leafy thanked him and said she 
never was better in her life, but farther than 
that he did not get much encouragement, 
and moved away to take the Major's seat 
beside Mrs. Allibone, the Major having 
just left it to walk into the adjoining room 
with Mr. Brown. 












“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Allibone, “he 
isn’t going into the light parlor! He'll get 
his death of cold!” and she hurried after 
him to remonstrate against the imprudence. 
Miss Widgery had long ago imbued Mrs. 
Allibone with the view she herself held very 
strongly, to the effect that the great propor- 
tion of the ill-health of the present day was 
due to the mingled use of stuffed and light 
furniture, and she scrupulously divided them 
in her own rooms. For how was it possible 
that the human frame should resist the expo- 
sure of leaving a cushioned sofa, or a stuffed 
arm-chair, to take a seat in a straw or a 
cane-bottomed one? ‘The Major assured 
her he was quite able to take care of himself, 
—he hadn’t the slightest idea of sitting down, 
—they were only going to look at a picture, 
and she returned to say that no one would 
wonder at her anxiety about the Major if 
they knew how imprudent he was, always 
doing the most astonishing things when she 
least expected it. 

‘¢Can’t tell how far a toad will hop by 
looking at him!” cried Mr. Gilligan, in 
great glee at an unexpected turning of the 
tables. The Major was in a good deal of excite- 
ment when he came back from the study of the 
picture, which represented a nun taking the 
veil, and said he didn’t see how she could 
keep such an outrageous thing constantly 
suggested to her mind, though he really did 
not know that it was much worse than the 
state of things prevailing in their own town. 
He did not believe there was another such 
place for dachelettes on the face of the 
earth, though how so many charming women 
had ever found it in their hearts to refuse 
everybody, he could not understand. Mr. 
Morberry Brown, being himself a bachelor, 
was ill-mannered enough to suggest that 
perhaps some of them had never been 
brought to the painful necessity. 

« Preposterous !” said the Major ; “ I don’t 
believe the woman ever existed who had 
not an offer of marriage somewhere in her 
life.” 

This brought Miss Widgery suddenly into 
the discussion, and the pointed lace cape 
seemed to stiffen with the spirit that stirred 
within her, as she begged to inform him that 
she would like to see the man who would 
dare propose such a thing toher! If Miss 
Widgery had been either poor or plain, it 
would never have done for her to make a 
remark of this kind, for there would have 
been plenty of people amiable enough to 
say that they hadn’t the slightest doubt she 





would like to see him; but as both Miss 
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Widgery and the Widgery fortune had always 
been acknowledged to be handsome, there 
was no room left for the suggestion. And it 
would have been very much out of place 
in every sense, for since, in our country, 
matrimony so much resembles the game of 
stagecoach, where somebody must inevitably 
be left out, it is only a pity it could not 
always fall to the lot of those who like 
being “‘the one” as well as Miss Widgery. 

“There are a great many single women in 
England,” said Aunt Esther. Just as she 
pronounced the word ‘ England’ the church 
clock struck nine, and every one knew that 
supper was at that instant placed upon the 
table in the dining-room. Every one, at 
least, but Cousin Leafy and the friend she 
had been so assiduously entertaining ; they 
quietly continued their conversation, until 
just as the words “always so provided for,” 
and “now that she was going home again 
to-morrow, she did not doubt something else 
would be arranged,” were buzzed into the 
momentary silence, they became aware of 
what was going on, and joined the general 
movement, arm-in-arm. 

Miss Widgery’s hospitality, unlimited as it 
was in most respects, had still one boundary, 
fixed and immovable as the eternal hills. 
Her father, Dr. Widgery, was long regarded 
as the most skillful physician in the com- 
munity, and although it was now some twenty 
years since the great enemy whom he had 
driven from so many homes turned and slew 
him in his own, she still remembered with 
remarkable clearness those articles of diet 
which he had considered unfavorable to 
health, and never under any circumstances 
had she been guilty of placing one of them 
before her guests. No proper estimate can 
probably be made of the detriment they 
were accordingly spared by his disapproval 
of ice-water, and ices in all forms; but, 
fortunately, his fondness for strong coffee 
was equaily marked, and its innocence 
being thus established, they were sure of 
finding it on her table in unrivaled quality. 
Miss Widgery herself always took hot water, 
on account of its great advantage to the 
complexion, although she seldom persuaded 
any of her guests to join her in this 
refreshing beverage. 

“T—ah—think fea is excellent if you 
happen to have a headache,” said Mrs. 
Collycibber. 

“ Very possibly,’ 
similibus curantur.” 

“IT — ah—don’t know anything about 
that variety,” said Mrs. Collycibber—*I 


’ 


saidthe doctor: “Similia 





always use Oolong. You know, Doctor, 
we always use Oolong, and I certainly 
shouldn’t like to use any new brand. They 
say they are never anything more than a 
mixture of very poor articles.” 

“They drink a great deal of tea in 
England,” said Aunt Esther. ‘“ They always 
make it on the table there, however. It is 
really delicious.” 

The Doctor did not seem inclined to make 
any further remark just here. Joining Cousin 
Leafy on the other side of the room, he begged 
his friend to go and tell Miss Widgery that he 
had had some acquaintance with her nephew 
in Manilla, while he took a saucer of Miss 
Yetton’s blanc-mange. Nothing could exceed 
the beautiful simplicity of faith with which 
the Doctor always accepted articles of food 
placed before him—mysteries he never aspired 
to solve, and which he received with more or 
less pleasure as they happened to reach his 
palate. But this time, as a most unusual 
circumstance, a question seemed to arise, and 
he looked up suddenly at Cousin Leafy. 

“T wonder very much what this is com- 
posed of! Can you tell-me, madam ? What 
is the fundamental substance ?” 

Cousin Leafy was delighted with an 
opportunity to meet the Doctor on her own 
ground, and replied that it was isinglass. 

“‘Tsinglass, madam! ‘That seems hardly 
possible. I have isinglass inserted in the 
apertures of my stove, and it becomes 
harder and dryer the more it is exposed to 
the heat.” 

“Oh, you don’t bake it,” said Cousin 
Leafy. ‘You take three pints of water—” 

Unfortunately for Cousin Leafy’s recipe, 
their mutual friend returned, tube and all, and 
not perceiving that she was saying anything, 
remarked that Miss Widgery seemed very 
much engaged, and if Miss Yetton would not 
take anything more, would she do him the 
favor to walk into the back parlor and look 
at the picture the Major had been criticising ? 
The rest of the company soon followed them 
as far as the front room, when Mrs. Colly- 
cibber took the opportunity to remark that 
it was such a pity for a man with a nose like 
that to be obliged to spoil it by putting ona 
pair of blue glasses. 

‘“« And so remarkably like a Widgery nose,’ 
replied Miss Widgery ; “ the only one I ever 
saw out of the family that really resembled 
it.” 

“I do hope it is nothing very serious,” 
pursued Mrs. Collycibber. 

“T trust not,” said the Doctor; “the 
organ of vision is the avenue of blessings so 
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. : | 
innumerable, that it seems almost hopeless 
to face the poverty consequent upon its | 


destruction.” ; 

“‘ [—ah—think he did it reading Greek,” 
said Mrs. Collycibber. 

“* My dear,” said the Doctor, “ this gentle- 
man never knew a word of Greek.” 

This remark, instead of changing the current 
of Mrs. Collycibber’s reflections, seemed only 
to float like a feather upon it, as she went 
on with the same little staccato to 
Widgery. 

“Yes, I—ah—feel sure he did it reading 
Greek, for I remember so well that was the 
way poor Mr. Pilkington destroyed his sight, 
and was obliged to go out to the heathen, 


because he couldn’t write sermons any more 


at home.” 


“My dear,” said the Doctor, “TI assure you | 


this gentleman never read aword of Greek— 
never saw a Greek book in his life.” 


“Yes, it was somewhere in the Polynesian | 
islands where he went, and he never came | 


back. It must be the same trouble. I—ah— 
think he did it reading Greek.” 

‘But, my dear, T have already assured 
you—” 

**A dreadful affliction,” said Mrs. Colly- 
cibber. ‘I don’t know how any one can 
live without their eyesight. _He—ah—must 
have done it reading Greek.” 

“I frequently met with blind 
among the poor when I was in Zvgland, 
but I did not always learn the occasion of 
it,” said Aunt Esther, and before the question 
could be pursued, a sharp little wail, upward 
and then downward, interrupted, and Mr. 
Gilligan had commenced to play the violin. 
Although he had not added anything new to 
his list of tunes for a good many years, they 


were the more welcome to the company for 
| through the garden gate “to tell Wiggy,” 


old acquaintance sake, and he played steadily 
on, one air after another, until he brought his 
audience so much into the spirit of the thing 
that they had forgotten Cousin Leafy and 


the stranger entirely, when Miss Widgery | 


happened to glance toward the folding-doors, 
and there they certainly stood, it was no 
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“*THE end shall crown the work ”— 
Ah, who shall tell the end! 
It is a woesome way, 
And clouds portend. 


Miss 


persons | 


| Greek,” 


optical illusion, and Cousin Leafy’s hand was 
on his arm, and her handkerchief was a good 
deal wet, and the spectacles had disappeared 
from a pair of very handsome black eyes. 

** Dear Cousin Widgery,” she said, as Mr. 
Gilligan, his eyes following in the 
direction, cut a wail short in the middle and 
dropped his bow, “dear Cousin Widgery, 
did you ever know anything so surprising in 
your life! Tothink that it was Sam himself all 
the time, and his eyes are as good as any 
one’s, only he wanted to play a trick, and 
not let us know him for a little while, and he 
is just as delightful as he always was, only he 
really is a little deaf, and he has only a few 
days to stay, but he has remembered me 
ever since he went away.” 

A habit of punctuality, established for 
years, will bear a great shock without 
yielding, and when the last stroke of ten fell 
upon the air, the Doctor’s friend had confessed 
that he was Sam, and that it was Cousin 
Leafy herself he had come in search of, and 
that he must sail again within a week if 
possible, though he was not going back to 
Manilla but only to England, where they 


same 


| should be most happy to have Aunt Esther 


spend the remainder of her days with them, 


| if agreeable to her, and Miss Widgery had 


begged her friends to come again day after 
to-morrow, and make another evening, when 
| the violin should play the wedding march; 


and every one’s congratulations had been 


| offered, and the last guest had passed down 


the gravel path, and under the line of black 
knobs along the sidewalk. 

“J—ah—felt sure he did it reading 
Mrs. Collycibber nodded back at 
Miss Widgery, as she passed the threshold, 
and in another moment Miss Widgery, -with 
a plate of lady’s fingers in her hand, vanished 


and Cousin Leafy was seated on the foot of 
the bed, the fountain in full play, and a 
handkerchief in each hand. “Just as I 
always am provided for,” she said, “and to 
think that he had that conversation tube 
after all!” 


OPUS.” 


The work is all we know— 
Enough for our faint sight. 

The end God knows. Press on! 
The crown—is light. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Mrs. Burton took her new problem away 
with her into the quiet of her room. It was 
a question which had never occurred to her 
before. * Some few first principles even an 
inquiring mind like hers must take for granted, 
and this had been one of them. She had no 
love for money, and no contempt for it—it 
was a mere commonplace necessity, not a 
thing to be discussed ; and though she had 
a high natural sense of honour and honesty, 
in her own person, it had not occurred to her 
to consider that in such a matter she had any- 
thing to do but to accept the arrangement 
which was according to law and common 
custom, an arrangement which, of course, had 
been made (theoretically) in view of a ca- 
lamity such as had just happened. It was the 
intention of her settlement, and of all settle- 
ments, she said to herself, to secure a woman 


against the chances of her husband's ruin. . 


She, in most cases, was entirely irresponsible 
for that ruin. She had nothing to do with it, 
and was unable to prevent it. She had mar- 
ried with the belief that she herself and her 
children would be provided fer, and the first 
duty of her friends was to make sure that it 
should be so. Up to this point there was no 
flaw in the argument. Mrs. Burton knew that 
she had brought her husband a good fortune ; 
and her future had been secured as an equiva- 
lent. It was like buying a commission—it was 
like making an investment. She had put in so 
much, she had a right to secure to herself abso- 
lutely the power of taking it out again, or re- 
covering what had been hers. Mr. Burton had 
not incurred his liabilities with her know- 
ledge or consent ; he had never consulted her 
on the matter. He had never said or even 
hinted to her that her expenditure was too 
great, that he could not afford it. True it 
was possible that fastidious persons might 
blame her for proceeding so long on Jher 
splendid course, after hints and rumors had 
reached her about her husband's position ; 
but these were nothing more thdn rumors. 
She had no sort of official information, 
nothing really to justify her in making a 
sudden change in her household, which pro- 
bably would have affected Mr. Burton's 
credit more than her extravagance. She was 
im no way responsible. She had even pro- 
tested against the re-introduction of Golden 
Vou. V.—14 
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into his affairs. She would not blame herself 
for anything she had done ; she had always 
been ready to hear, always willing to give 
him her advice, to second him in any scheme 
he propounded to her. She put herself at 
the bar, and produced all the evidence she 
knew of, on both sides of the question, and 
acquitted herself. The money she would 
have saved by economy was not worth con- 
sidering in the magnitude of Mr. Burton's 
affairs. She had done nothing which she 
could feel had made her his accomplice in 
what he had done. 

And she had no right to balk her father 
in his care for her—to establish a bad pre- 
cedent in regard to the security of marriage 
settlements—to put it in the power of any 
set of creditors to upbraid some other woman 
whose view of her duty might be different. 
She had no right to do it. She had to think 
not of herself only, but of all the married 
women who slept serenely in the assurance 
that, whatever happened, their children’s 
bread was secure. She reflected that such a 
step would put an end to all security—that no 
woman would venture to marry, that no father 
would venture to give his child to a man in 
business, if this safeguard were broken down. 
It would be impossible. It would be a blow 
aimed at the constitution of the country—at 
the best bulwark of families ; it would be an 
injustice. Of alla commercial man’s creditors 
surely his wife was the one claimant who had 
most right to come first. Others might be par- 
tially involved ; she put everything in his hands. 
Without this safeguard she would not have 
married him, she would not have been per- 
mitted to marry him. Going over the question 
carefully, Mrs. Burton felt, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, that she had right on her side. 

She had right on her side, but she had not 
Ned. ‘This was a very different matter—an 
argument such as she had scarcely ever taken 
into consideration before. Mrs. Burton did 
not disdain the personal argument. She knew 
that in the confused state of human affairs, in 
the intricate range of human thoughts, it was 
often impossible to go upon pure reason, and 
that personal pleas had to be admitted. But 
she had never consciously done this before. 
She was almost scornful of her own weakness 
now. But she could not help herself. She 
had to suffer the entrance of this great per- 
sonal argument, if with a mental pang, yet 
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without resistance. She loved her son: All 
that reason could do for her, all the approba- 
tion of her own judgment, the sense of right, 
the feeling that her position was logically 
inassailable, would not be enough to console 
her for the illogical, unreasoning disapproval 
of her boy. For the first time in her life, 
with a great surprise this certainly seized 
uponher. Up to this time she had gone her 
own way, she had satisfied herself that she 
was right according to her own standard, and 
she had not cared what any one said or 
thought. But now all at once, with wonder, 
almost with shame, she found that she had 
descended from this high eminence. A 
whole host of foolish, childish, unreasonable 
principles of action, inconsequences, and 
stupidities were suddenly imported into her 
mental world by this apparition of Ned. 
Not the most certain sense of right that 
reasoning creature ever had would neutralize, 
she felt, that pained and wounding look in 
her son’s eyes. If he disapproved it would 
be a cold comfort to her that reason was on 
her side. If this indignant, impatient, foolish 


young soul protested against her that what 
she did would not bear comparing with some 
fantastic visionary standard which he called 
honour, what would it avail her that by her 


own just standard of weight and measure she 
was not found wanting? Thus all Mrs. 
Burton’s principles and habits, her ways of 
thinking, the long-exercised solitary irre- 
sponsible power of her intelligence, which 
had guided her through life for forty years, 
were all at once brought to a sudden stand- 
still by the touch, by the breath of that thing 
called Son, which, she knew not how, had 
suddenly come in upon her like a giant. 
This new being paralyzed the fine, delicate, 
exquisite machinery by which hitherto all her 
problems had been worked out. She tried 
to struggle against it, but the struggle* was 
ineffectual. It was the first time she had felt 
herself, acknowledged herself, to be acting 
like a fool! What then? She could not 
help it. Even in the clear, cold daylight of 
her mind the entrance of this new form, all 
shadowy, mysterious, wonderful, could not be 
contested. She threw down her arms once 
more. She had been beaten terribly, miserably 
in the battle of her life—she was beaten sweetly, 
wonderfully, in a way which melted her hard- 
ness and made the drained heart beat and 
tremble strangely within her, in the other world 
where none hitherto had reigned supreme. 
But nothing more was said on the subject 
forsometime. Next morning brought letters, 
which roused the little party once more into 





excitement. There was one from Mr. Burton, 
informing his wife that he had got safely to 
France by a way little used, and was now in 
the small seaport of St. Savan, awaiting 
letters from his family, and their advice as te 
what was best. He had not meant to go 
there, but a chance encounter with Golden 
at the station had driven him to take the 
down-train instead of the up-train. He would 
remain there if he could, he added, until he 
heard from home; but if any alarfh came 
would hasten across the country to Brest, 
from whence he could get off to America. 
Mr. Burton did not say a word of apology or 
explanation, but he begged to have news “ of 
all,” to be told “how people were taking 
it,” and to have the newspapers sent him. 
He added in a P.S. the following question : 
“ By the way, what could Golden be doing 
at Turley Station, seven miles from Dura, at 
four o’clock in the morning? And who 
could the lady be who was with him? If you 
know anything on this subject, let me know.” 

Clara’s letter was from Windermere. It 
was full of effusiveness and enthusiasm, hoping 
that dearest mamma would forgive them. 
Papa, Charles had told her, was not likely to 
be in a position to forgive any one, but would 
want it himself, which was very dreadful ; 
but was it not beautiful of Charles, and 
showed how generous and how true he was, 
that papa’s ruin made no difference to his 
feelings’? This reflection, Clara said, made 
her so happy, that she felt as if she could 
even forgive papa—for if he had not been 
so rash and so wicked she never would have 
known how much her dear Charles loved 
her. They were coming back to London in 
a fortnight from this heavenly lake, and 
would start then on a roundabout journey to 
Charlie’s delightful “ place” on the Mediter- 
ranean. And, oh! Clara hoped with effusion 
dearest mamma would see them, and forgive 
them, and believe that she never had been 
so happy in her life as when she signed her- 
self dear mamma’s ever affectionate Clara 
Golden. These were the letters that came to 
the little party at Dura on the morning after 
Ned's arrival. ‘They were received with very 
different feelings by the three. Mr. Baldwin, 
on the whole, was pleased. He was pleased 
with the “love to grandpapa,” with which 
Clara wound up her letter ; and he was glad 
the child was happy at least. ‘What is done 
cannot be undone,” he said; “and that 1s 
quite true about there being nothing mercenary 
in it, you know.” Mrs. Burton gave a faint 
smile as she laid the letters down one after 
another. They were just such letters as she 
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expected. Had she been alone, perhaps, she 
would have tossed them from her in scorn, 
as she had done with their previous notes ; 
but that had been in a moment of strong ex- 
citement, when she was not full mistress of 
herself ; and what was the good, Mrs. Burton 
thought, of quarreling with your own whom 
you cannot alter ; or of expecting sense and 
good taste where it did not exist? From 
these two, her husband and her daughter, 
she did not expect any more. 

But poor Ned was utterly cast down by 
these epistles. He asked himself, as Norah 
had done when Mr. Rivers left her at the 
door of the Academy’s Exhibition, was this 
natural? was this the way of the world ? and, 
like Norah, felt his own distress doubled by 
the horrible thought that to think of your own 
comfort first and above all, and to be utter- 
ly unmoved by the reflection that you have 
caused untold misery to others, is the nat- 
ural impulse of humanity. He was so sad, 
and looked so humbled, that his mother’s 
heart was penetrated in her new enlighten- 
ment by a strange perception of how he was 
feeling. She was not so feeling herself. 
The sight of selfishness, even on so grand a 
scale, did not surprise nor shock her; but 
she felt how he was feeling, which was as 
The fam- 


strange to her as a new revelation. 
ily at Dura during these days were like a be- 
leaguered city—they lived encircled in a 
close round, if not of enemies, yet of observ- 
ant, watchful spectators, who might become 
enemies at any moment, who might note 
even the postmark on their letters, and use 


that against them. Whenever a step was 
heard approaching the door, a little thrill 
went through them. It might be some one 
coming to announce deeper misfortune still. 
It might be some one who dared to be inso- 
lent, some one who had a right to curse and 
denounce. ‘The tension of their nerves was 
terrible ; the strain of watchfulness—the pain 
of standing secretly on the defensive. 

“ Let us go, let us go, Clara, I cannot stay 
here any longer; now that we know where 
to write to them, let us go,” cried Mr. Bald- 
win after the letters had been read and dis- 
missed ; and then the old man went out to 
take a melancholy walk, and ponder what 
it would be best todo. Should they go back 
to Clapham? or should he take ‘his poor 
child away somewhere for “change of air.” 
If ever any one wanted change of air surely 
Clara must. 

“Ned, come here,” said Mrs. Burton, 
when they were left alone. He went and 
sat down bv her, listless, with his hands in 





his pockets. Notwithstanding the joy of 
last night, the letters, the shame and ruin and 
misery, had overome Ned. 

“‘T have been thinking over what you said 
yesterday about my settlement,” said his mo- 
ther. ‘Ned, in one way your grandfather 
was right. It is the equivalent to my for- 
tune. It was the foundation of our family 
life—without that I should not have been 
permitted fo marry. I should not probably 
have chosen to marry. To give up that is to 
make an end of all the securities of life. I 
speak as arguing the question.” 

“* How can we argue the question?” cried 
Ned. ‘What have the securities of life mat- 
tered to the others, who had no connection 
with—with my father? He was nothing to 
them but a man of business. They trusted 
him, and they have nothing left.” 

““Yes, Ned; but if one of them had been 
a secured creditor, as it is called, you would 
not have expected him to give up his secu- 
rity, in order to place himself on an equal 
level with the others. The most visionary 
standard of honour would never demand 
that.” 

‘We are not secured creditors. We are 
part of him, sharing his responsibility,” cried 
Ned bitterly, “sharing his shame.” 

“‘ But we are the first of all his creditors, 
all the same, in justice ; and our debt is se- 
cured. Ned, I do not say this is what I am 
going to do; but I think, according to my 
judgment, your grandfather is right.” 

“Then, mother ” He had risen up ; 
his face had grown very pale, his nostril di- 
lated, his eyes shining. She who had never 
been afraid for anything in her life was afraid 
of her son—of his indignation, of his wrath. 
She put out her hand, half appealing, half 
commanding, to stop him. She caught at 
him, as it were, before he could say another 
word. 

“Ned, hear me out first! I approve of it 
as a matter of justice. I think we have no 
right to set up a new standard to make a 
rule for other-women in my position. There 
will always be such, I suppose. ‘The settle- 
ment itself was simply a precaution against 
this possible thing—which has happened. 
But I do not say 1 mean to act according to 
my opinion. That is different. I have— 
thought it over, Ned.” 

“ Mother,” he said, melting almost into 
tears, and taking her hand into his, “ mother! 
you who are so much wiser than I am—you 
are going to let yourself be guided by me?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I don’t quite make 
myself out, Ned. I have always taken my 
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own way. Mine is the right way, the just 
way, but perhaps yours is the best.” 

‘Mother, mother dear! I am awfully 
miserable ! but I feel as if I could tell you 
how happy I am, now.” 

And, without another word of preface, 
without a pause tohear her out, without even 
observing the bewildered look as of one 
stopped in mid-career with which she regard- 
ed him, Ned dashed into the story of his own 
love, of his despair and his joy. She listened 
to him with her blue eyes dilating, looking 
out of her pale face like specks out of a 
winter sky—suddenly stiffened back into a 
little silent stone-woman. She was bewilder- 
ed at first and thrown off her balance. And 
then gradually, slowly, the new impatience 
and faith that had been born of love ‘died 
in her, and the old, cold, patient toleration, 
the faint smile, came back. It was natural. 
His own affairs, of course, were the closest 
tohim. He thought of his private story first, 
not of hers. She had never subjected herself 
to such a shock before, and did not know 
how hard it was to bear. Well! but what of 
that? That was her own folly, not any one 
else’s. She had put aside her armour, thrown 


open her breast, for the first time ; and if an 
arrow, barbed and sharp, was the first thing 


that came to it, that was but natural—it was 
her own fault. She sat, therefore, and listen- 
ed with the faint smile even now stealing 
about her lips—a smile that was half at her- 
self, half at human nature, thus once more, 
once again, proving itself. And Ned, who 
had felt so bitterly the absorption of his father 
and sister in their own affairs, their indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others—Ned did the 
same. He slurred over the sacrifice which his 
mother, at no small cost, was bending her own 
will to make, and rewarded her by the story 
of his own boyish happiness—how Norah had 
cast him off once, how she loved him now. 
This was the best, the only return he could 
make to her. From her own serious, weigh- 
ty purpose, which involved (she felt) so much, 
he led her aside to his love-tale, of which, for 
the moment at least, it was madness to ex- 
pect that anything could come. 

“ But you don’t say anything ?” he said at 
last, half offended,- when he had done, or 
rather when her failure of response had stop- 
ped the fulness of his speech. 

“IT don’t know what I can say,” she 
answered, with a coldness which he felt at 
once, ‘This seems scarcely the time— 
scarcely the moment 4 

“ Of course,” he said hurriedly, “I do not 
expect nor hope that it can be very soon.” 





‘“No one, I should think, would be so mad 
as to expect that,” said his mother ; “and 
these long, aimless engagements, without 
any visible end A 

“TI do not see how my engagement can be 
thought aimless,” he said, growing hot. 

‘*Not in your own mind, I suppose ; but, 
so far as anything like marriage is concerned, 
considering the state of affairs generally, I 
do not see much meaning in it,” said Mrs. 
Burton coldly. ‘ Your prospects are not 
brilliant. It was only last night, for instance, 
that you proposed to burden yourself with 
me.” 

** Mother!” 

“Tt is quite true. In answer to your 
grandfather's sensible question how I was to 
live, you answered with you. Did you mean 
upon some hypothetical engagement, what- 
ever you may happen to get, to support a 
wife—and me ?” 

He made no answer. A hot flush of 
mingled anger and pain came over him; he 
was sorry somehow; he did not quite see 
how. He had missed the right way of mak 
ing his announcement, but still it was not 
his fault. He could not see how he was to 
blame. 

“You must not be surprised in these 
circumstances if I cannot make any very 
warm congratulations,” she added. ‘“ Mak« 
your mind easy, however, Ned. I never in 
tended to be a burden on you; but even 
without that s 

“What have I done, mother, that yon 
should speak tome so?” he cried. “Yo 
were so different just now. . It isnot for No. 
rah’s sake? No one could dislike Norah. 
What have I done?” 

“‘ Nothing,” she said ; and then, with that 
faintest smile, “ you have acted according to 
your nature, Ned—like the rest. I have no 
reason to complain.” 

Then there was a pause. He was a gen 
erous, tender-hearted boy, full of love and 
sympathy ; but he had never so much as 
imagined, could not imagine, the state of 
feeling his mother had been in, and accord 
ingly could not understand where he was 
wrong. Wrong somehow, unknowingly, unin- 
tentionally—puzzled, affronted, sore at heart 
—he went away from her. Was it mere 
caprice on her part? What was it? So it 
happened that the boy put his foot upon his 
mother’s very heart ; and thus strained all 
his faculties, anxiously, affectionately, to find 
out what had made her countenance change, 
and could not, with all his efforts, discover 
what it was. 
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The smile remained on Mrs. Burton’s face 
when she was left alone. He had declined 
to hear her decision about the settlement. 
Was it not natural that she should reconsider 
it now that she found how little interest he 
took in the matter? But it is easier to let 
that intruder Son, who disorders reason, into 
a woman's heart than to turn him out again. 
She did again another novel thing ; she made 
a compromise. She sent for her father at 
once, and entered into the matter with him. 
“T allow that all you say is perfectly just,” 
she said ; “ but this is, partly, a matter of feel- 
ing, papa.” She smiled at herself as she said 
it, but yet did say it, without flinching. “I 
will keep a portion of my settlement—say 
half. It is, as you said, the only thing I have 
to depend on.” 

“ My dear,” said poor Mr. Baldwin, “ of 
course you have always me to depend on. 
You are my only child. What I have must 
come to you, Clara.” 

“But I don’t want it to come to me, 
papa.” 

“No, that I am sure you don’t; but what 
is the use of my money to me, but to make 
my child and her children comfortable—that 
is excepting Clara—always excepting what I 
feel bound to do—what I have always done 
—in the cause of—God. But, all the samme,” 
I cannot approve of any sacrifice of your 
rights.” 

“T would rather not say any more about 
it,” she said. 

And thus for a moment the discussion 
terminated. Ned went down to the village 
again, and was made happy, almost quite 
happy, by a talk with Norah; and they went 
ever together to the Rectory, and told Mrs. 
Dalton, as a substitute for the absent mother, 
and were very wretched and very happy to- 
gether over their miserable prospects and 
their rapture of early love. Norah was very 
sorry he had told his mother so prematurely. 
“She will think it so heartless of us, Ned, to 
think of being happy when she must be so 
miserable. Oh, I would have broken it to 
her very gently. I would have told her how 
it happened—by accident—that we did not 
mean anything. Oh, Ned, boys are always 
so awkward. You have gone and made her 
think !” 

“If you were to come and tell her, 
Norah.” 

_“ No, indeed. What am I to her? A 
little upstart thing, thrusting myself in, tak- 
ing away her son.. Oh, Ned, how could you? 
Go and give her a kiss, and say we never 
meant it. Say I would never, never think of 





such a thing while everybody is in such trou- 
ble. Say we are so sorry. Oh, Ned! how 
can you, you who are only a boy, be half 
sorry enough ?” 

With such salutary bringing down Ned 
went home, and was very humble to his 
mother and very anxious to win back her 
confidence—an attempt in which he partly 
succeeded, for, having once begun to open 
her heart, she could not altogether close it ; 
and a new necessity, a new want, had de- 
veloped in her. But he never made his way 
back entirely into that place which had been 
his for a moment, and which he had forfeited 
by his own folly. He never quite brought 
back the state of mind in which she had con- 
sidered that matter of the settlement first. 
Next day Mrs. Burton left Dura with her 
father, “‘on a visit,” it was said; and Ned 
went to town, “to see after” his father’s af.- 
fairs. Poor boy! there was not much that he 
could see after. He worked hard and labori- 
ously, under his grandfather's directions and 
under the orders of the people who had the 
winding-up of Mr. Burton’s concerns in 
hand ; but he had not experience enough to 
do much out of his own head. It was in 
this way that his knowledge of business 
began. 

And poor little Norah, alone in the Gate- 
house, went and poured olt her heart to Mr. 
Stephen, who listened to her with a heart 
which throbbed to every woe of hers. A 
great woe was hanging over the Haldanes, 
a trouble which as yet they but dimly fore- 
saw. Burton had ruined them in his pros- 
perity, and now, in his downfall, was about 
to drag them still lower. Already the estate 
of Dura was in the market, with its mansion 
and grounds and woods and farms—and the 
Gatehouse. , They had got to feel that the 
Gatehouse was their home, and all Stephen's 
happiness was connected with that window, 
with the tailor and shoemaker who took 
their evening walks on the other side of the 
way, with the rector and his morning discus- 
sions, even with old Ann in her market cart. 
And how was he now to go away and seek 
another refuge? Heavy were the hearts in 
the Gatehouse. Norah, when Ned had 
gone, was overwhelmed by terrors; fears 
lest her mother should not approve, won- 
dering questions about her unknown father, 
doubts of Mrs. Burton, fears of Ned and 
for Ned, came upon her like a host, and 
made her miserable. And then Mr. Rivers 
came down, who had already made several 
attempts to see her, and this time made her 
wretched by reminding and telling her anoth- 
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er love tale, to which she could make no 
reply. But for that incident at the Exhibi- 
tion, and the pain it had brought about, 
things might have ended otherwise. Had 
Cyril Rivers made up .his mind in May in- 
stead of delaying till July, the chances were 
that Norah, flattered, pleased, and not un- 
willing to suppose that she might perhaps 
love him in time, would have given a very 
different answer. And then she asked her- 
self in dismay, what would have happened 
when poor Ned came? So that, on the 
whole, it was for the best, as people said. 
The pain and shock of that discovery which 
she had made when Lady Rivers drew her 
son away, and he went, had been for the 
best-—though it would be hard to believe 
that Cyril thought so, as he went back mor- 
tified to town, feeling that it had cost him a 
great deal to make this sacrifice, and that 
his sacrifice had been in vain. 

Thus Dura changed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye. The great house was 
empty and desolate. The great bell pealed 
no more through all the echoes; the noisy 
comings and goings of the Burtons, the sound 
of them ‘as they moved about, the dash of 
Mr. Burton’s phaéton and his wife’s fine 
horses, had all died out into the silence. 
Miss Jane plodded wearily about the village, 
trying to find some cheap cottage where Ste- 
phen could find refuge when the property 
was sold. And Norah, anxious and pale, 
and full of many terrors, lived alone in her 
end of the house, and watched for the post- 
mai cvery morning, and wondered, wondered, 
till her heart grew sick, why no letters came. 

Where was Helen? She had disappeared 
from them into the unknown, as her husband 
had done. Where was she? Was it into 
Hades, into the contracting darkness, that 
she had’ followed her lost, as Orpheus follow- 
ed Eurydice ? A week passed, and the silent 
days crept on, and no one could tell: 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Heten Drummonp had a tedious voyage 
from Southampton to St. Malo. She was 
not a good sailor, nor indeed a good traveller 
in any way. She was not rich enough to get 
for herself those* ameliorations of the weari- 
ness of journeys which are within the reach 
of everybody who has money. She had to 
consult cheapness more than comfort, and 
when she arrived at last in the bay, with all 
its rocky islets rising out of the blue, beauti- 
ful sea, and the little fortress city reigning 
over it, and all the white-sailed boats shim- 





mering about like so many sea-birds, she 
would have been unable to observe the beau- 
ty of the scene from sheer weariness, if anxi- 
ety had not already banished from her every 
thought but one. 

Where was he? how should she find him ? 
was it real? was it possible? could it be 
true ? 

The boat was late in arriving ; it had been 
delayed, and was not expected at the moment 
when the passengers were ready to land. 
Helen looked, with a beating heart, upon all 
the loungers on shore, wondering could he 
be among them; but it was not till almost 
all her fellow-passengers had left the vessel 
that a tattered, grinning commissionnaire came 
up to her, and asked if she were Madame 
Drummond. When she answered, a voluble 
explanation followed, which Helen, in her 
agitation, and with ears unaccustomed to the 
voluble Breton-French mixed with scraps of 
still less comprehensible English, understood 
with great difficulty. Monsieur had been on 
the pier half the night ; he had been assured 
by all the officials that the boat could not 
arrive till noon. Monsieur had charged him- 
self, Francois, to be on the watch, and bring 
him news as soon as the steamer was in 
sight; in place of which he, the delighted 
* Francois, would have the gratification of lead- 
ing Madame to Monsieur. Half dead with 
excitement and fatigue, Helen followed her 
guide. He led her along the rocky shore to 
‘where a little steam ferry‘boat puffed and 
snorted. Then she had to embark again for 
a five minutes’ passage across the bay. She 
landed on the other side, so stupified with sus- 
pense, and with the accumulated excitement 
which was now coming to a climax, that she 
felt incapable of uttering a word. Her body 
was ‘all one pulse, throbbing wildly ; a crim- 
son flush alternated with dead pallor in her 
face ; her heart choked her, palpitating in her 
throat. Whom was she going to meet? 
What manner of man was it who said he was 
her Robert, who wrote as Robert wrote, who 
had called her to him, with the force of abso- 
lute right? For was not Robert dead, dead, 
buried under the cold river, seven years ago? 
She was not happy, she was frightened, as 
Norah said. Her position was incomprehen- 
sible to her. She, Robert’s*spotless wife, his 
faithful widow—to whom was she going? 
She did not know what the words meant that 
were being poured into her ears. The fig- 
ures she met whirled past her like monsters in a 
dream. Her own weary feet obeyed her me- 
chanically ; she moved and breathed, and 
kept command of herself, she knew not how. 
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There is a little cottage on the very edge 
of the cliff in that village of Dinard on the 
Breton coast, which looks across the bay into 
which the Rouen rushes impetuously meeting 
the great sea-tides, and from which San Sil- 
vester opposite, St. Malo with its walls and 
towers, all the lip of the bay lined with hou- 
ses, with fortifications, with bristling masts 
and sails, show fair in the sunshine. Coming 
into it from the dusty road, so small is it, so 
light, so close to the water, the traveller feels 
that he must have come suddenly into the 
light poop cabin of some big ship, lifting its 
breast high from the sea. 

Here it was that Helen came in, her frame 
all one tremble, breathless, stupified, carried 
along in the wild whirl of some dream. She 
saw some one get up with a great cry—and 
then—she saw nothing more. The excite- 
ment, the weariness, the strangeness and 
terror that possessed her were more than 
she could bear. She fell down at Robert's 
feet, as she had done at the foot of the pic- 
ture in the exhibition. It was perhaps the 
easiest, gentlest way of getting over the great 
shock and convulsion of the new life that had 
now to begin. 

Helen was conscious after a while of a 
voice, of two voices talking vaguely over her, 
one which she did not know, one At 
the sound of that her brain tried to rai. ; she 
tried to recollect. Where was she ?—in St. 
Mary’s Road, in the old days before the stu- 
dio was built? that was what it félt like. 
She could not see anything; a whirling, re- 
volving cloud of darkness went round and 
round, swallowing her up. She tried to raise 
her hand to grasp at something. Now she 
was sinking, sinking into that sea which had 
gleamed upen her for a moment through the 
window—a sea full of ships, yet with no sa- 
viour for her. If she could only move her 
hand, raise her head, see something besides 
this blinding blackness. And then again that 
voice? She had fallen, fallen somewhere, 
and something buzzed loud in her ears, some- 
thing coming that was about to crush her, on 
the steps at St. Mary’s Road. 

“Helen! don’t you know me? 
me, if you can, my own love!” 

She gave a long sobbihg cry. 
her eyes heavily. 





Look at 


She opened 
“Yes, Robert,” she said. 
The wonder and the terror had gone away in 
her faint, with the seven years that united 


them. When the soul loses the common 
thread of time and place it comes back to 
its primal chamber, to the things in it that 
are everlasting. She answered out of her 
unconsciousness as (God send it!) we shall 





answer our friends in heaven out of the 
death-trance, not wondering—restored to the 
unity of love which is for ever and ever, not 
for a time. 

She was lying on a little sofa, that window 
on one side of her, with its glorious sea and 
sky and sunshine. On the other, a man with 
hair as white as snow, with Norah's eyes, 
looking at her in an agony of tenderness, 
with a face worn and lined by suffering and 
toil. The sight of him startled her so that 
she came to herself ina moment. It startled 
her into the consciousness that she was his 
wife, and in a manner responsible for him, 
for his well-being and comfort. She started 
up, wondering how she could think of her- 
self, indignant at herself for taking up the 
foreground for a moment. ‘Oh, my dear, 
my dear!" she cried. ‘What have they 
done to you, Robert?” and drew him to her, 
taking him into her arms. 

Not frightened now, not wondering, not 
strange at all. The strangeness was that he 
had been kept away from her so long, cruelly 
kept away, to make him like this, whitened, 
worn, old. All at once strength and calm 
and self-command came back to Helen: 
Except for his looks, the harm some one had 
done to him, this interval crimpled away like 
a burnt paper, and disappeared, and was as 
if it had never been. She put her arms 
round him, drew him'to her with an indig- 
nant love and tenderness. “My poor Rob 
ert! my poor Robert! how you have wanted 
me,” she said, with the tears in her eyes. 

“Ah! wanted you!” he cried; and he too 
gave in to this impulse of nature. He was 
not an impassioned mari claiming his own, 
but a weary one come back to his natural 
rest. He put his white head down upon 
hers, and in the relief and. sudden ease and 
consolation, wept like a child. It was more 
than joy ; terrible fears had come to him at 
the last, terrors that his appeal might be un- 
welcome—that his recollection might have 
died out of her heart. He knew that she 
was in the sight of the world faithful to him ; 
but whether her heart was true, whether the 
surprise would be a joy, he did not know. 

Let us leave them to tell their mutual story. 
The reader knows one side of it. The other 
had come about thus. It took a long time 
to tell it so as to satisfy Helen ; but it may 
be put here into fewer words. 

On the night when Robert, as he said, died, 
he had been picked up by a tug steam-boat, 
which was on its way down stream to take a 
vessel going to America down to the sea. He 
had been all but dead, and with the addition 
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of all the care, distress, and anxiety through 
which he bad passed before, partial drowning 
was no joke to him. How it was that he 
managed to get transferred from the little 
steamer into the ship, he had never very 
clearly discovered. * Whether he had pas- 
sionately entreated to be taken on board, or 
whether he had dashed himself once more 
into the river and been rescued this time by 
the sea-going vessel, he could not tell. But, 
anyhow, he had managed to get on board 
the American ; and there, amid all the dis- 
comforts of a merchant ship, where there was 
no room for passengers, and where his pre- 
sence was most unwelcome, he had an illness, 
which made his slow passage across the 
Atlantic look like a feverish dream to him. 
He knew nothing about it, except as a horror 
and misery which had been. When the ship 
arrived he had been transferred to an hos- 
pital, where he lingered until all hope of life 
had gone out of him, if indeed any ever 
existed. And then, all at once, and unac- 
countably, he had got well again, as people 
do over whom no anxious nurses watch, who 
are of importance tono one. When he came 


to life again he was one of the poorest of the 
poor, unknown, penniless, an object of charity. 
In that position he could never go home, 


never make himself known to those whom 
(he felt) he had ruined, whom he had already 
made up his mind to leave free at the cost of 
his life. Forlorn, hopeless, and miserable, 
poor Robert had still the necessity upon him 
of maintaining the worthless life which Pro- 
vidence had, as it were, thrust back upon 
hishands. He went to the studio of a painter 
in New York—that same John Sinclair 
whose name had been attached to the 
“Dives.” He had told his story fully and 
truly. When a man asserts in a painter's 
studio that he is himself a painter, the means 
are at hand for the satisfaction of his asser- 
tion ; and when Robert took the palette in 
his hand, Mr. Sinclair believed his story. 
He had.begun humbly, under this kind 
stranger's help ; he had become a portrait- 
painter, a branch of art which, in his youth, 
he had followed for the sake of bread and 
butter, as so many do. But Robert, friend- 
less and hopeless, driven out of everything 
but art, had, by a mere instinct of self-pre- 
servation, to keep himself alive, taken to his 
work in a way which made it a very different 
thing from the painting which is done for bread 
and butter. A very little bread and butter 
sufficed him. But man does not live by 
bread alone; and all the better aliment, the 
food of his soul, he had to get somehow out 





of his portraits. The consequence of ‘this 
was, that gradually these portraits became 
things to talk of, things that people went 
far to see, and competed to have. He cared 
so little for it—was that why the stream of 
fortune came to him? But when his languid 
soul awoke after a while to a sense of the 
work he was doing, Robert ceased to care 
little for it. He began to care much ; and 
as his portraits kept their popularity his gains 
increased. He became hungry for gain ; he 
grew a miser, and overworked himself, think- 
ing of his wife, thinking of the child to whom 
he was dead. He managed to get some 
news of them incidentally through his friend 
and former patron Sinclair ; he heard where 
they were, and that they were well. At 
length, when he had scraped so much money 
together that he thought he might venture 
upon some communication, his heart went 
back to the agony of his parting, and the 
subject of his last sketch returned to him. 
Ah! was he not Dives now, stretching out 
vain hands, not daring to cry! He could 
not summon courage enough to write, but 
he could paint—he would put all his de- 
spairing soul, which yet had a faint hope in 
it, into that imploring face, those beseech- 
ing hands. He worked at it night and day, 
throwir , his whole heart and soul into it. 
And, with a heart trembling at. his own 
temerity, after he sent his picture to England 
he himself had come back, but not to Eng- 
land—he had not courage for that. .He 
was not sufficiently instructed to know whe- 
ther it would be safe for him to go back— 
whether he might bring the law upon him 
with fresh bugbears and trouble in its train— 
but to France. He had come to Brest, and 
he had wandered to this the nearest point 
from which communication with England was 
easy. He had arrived at St. Malo in May, 
at the very time when Helen saw the picture 
in the Exhibition, and received its message 
into her very heart. But he had not ven- 
tured to send his letter till months after— 
not till now. 

“ Helen !” he said, trembling ; “will you 
stay with me here? will you go back with 
me, back to New York? What shall we 
do?” 

“ Robert, let us go home.” 

“CanI gohome? I donot think so. | 
have a little money, for the child and you. 
1 made it hardly—after I died. I should 
not like to give it once again to satisfy peo- 
ple who suffered no more than we did.” 

“Oh, Robert,” she said, “I have my 
story to tell you too.” And-her story took 
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as long in telling as his did ; for it was diffi- 
cult to her to remember that he knew noth- 
ing—that he did not know what he had been 
accused of; as difficult as it was for him to 
understand the allusions she made to the 
lost books and the censure which had been 
passed upon his name. He would stop her 
and say, ‘What does that mean?” a dozen 
times in.a single sentence. And then, as 
the story advanced to its climax, impatience 
seized him, and a growing excitement. He 
got up from his seat beside her, and paced 
about the little room. Then she saw, for 
the first time, that he was lame. How he 
had suffered! The seven years had not 
made much difference to her; her peaceful 
life had smoothed out the lines which sorrow 
had made in her face. There was not a 
white thread in her brown hair ; she had al- 
most grown younger instead of older, having 
upon her wherever she went a reflection of 
Norah’s youth, which somehow she shared. 
But Robert was lame, and walked with diffi- 
culty, a consequence of his almost suicide. 
He was old, thin, white-haired, with furrows 
of anxiety and longing and heart-hunger in 
his face. All this had been done by the man 
who had beguiled him into the doomed bank, 
who had looked on calmly at his ruin, who 


had willingly countenanced the destruction 


of his good name. Mrs. Drummond had 
lived through it all, had got over her hot fits 
of rage and indignation, and at this moment 
had her heart softened towards Reginald 
Burton, whom she had saved. She was not 
prepared for the excitement, the suppressed 
fury, the passionate indignation of her hus- 
band, to whom all this was new. She told 
him of the paper she had extorted from her 
cousin that last night, “ which clears you en- 
tirely,” she said. 

“Clears me!” he cried, gnashing his 
teeth. ‘*My God! clears me! Iwho have 
done nothing but suffer by him. Clears 
me/” 

“TI do not quite mean that, Robert. You 
were cleared before. No one believed it. 
But we thought Golden only was to blame. 
Now this paper is formal, and explains 
everything. It makes it all easy for you.” 

He did not stop, as if this was anything 
consolatory ; he kept moving up and down, 
painfully, with his lameness. “And that 
scoundrel has got off,” he cried between his 
teeth— got off! and has the audacity to 
clear me.” 

Poor Helen was disconcerted. She had 
forgotten her own fury of indignation when 
she first saw the accusation against him. She 





had long, long grown used to all that, and 
used to the reflection that nobody: believed 
it whose opinion was worth anything. She 
had insisted upon Burton's confession and 
explanation, she scarcely knew why—more 
as a punishment to him than as a vindication 
of Robert. She was confused about it alto- 
gether, not quite knowing what she meant. 
And now, in the light of his indignation, she 
felt almost as if she had done her husband 
an injury—insulted him. She faltered, and 
looked at him wistfully, and did not know 
what to say. She had not lost the habit of 
love, but she had lost the habit of com- 
panionship ; she had told her story wrongly, 
she did not know how to bring him to her 
state of feeling, or to transport herself into 
his. And this too was the fault of the man 
who had driven Robert to despair—the man 
whom she had saved. 

“He has got off,” she said humbly, “ by 
my means. Robert, I tried revenge once, 
but I will never try it again. I could not 
give him up, however bad he had been, 
when he was in my power.” 

The sound of trembling in her voice went 
to his heart. “My poor Helen! my sweet 
Helen!” he cried, coming to her. “ Do you 
think I blame you? You could not have 
done otherwise. For you there was but one 
course—but if I had the chance now——” 

Just then there was a commotion at the 
door, and sounds of many voices. A great 
many exclamations in French, with one or 
two broken questions in English, came to 
their ears. “ You has you papiers. Domm 
you papiers. You say you is Jean—Jean 
Smiff, et pas 

“Je me fie 4 monsieur ici. 
il chez lui? C’est un Anglais. Il nous 
expliquera tout ¢a,” said another voice. It 
was the voice of the maire, whom Robert 
had made friends with in his hunger for hu- 
man companionship. The parley at the 
door went on for a few minutes longer, and 
then there entered a band of excited French- 
men. One, a gendarme from St. Malo, car- 
ried an open telegram in his hand ; another, 
in a blouse, kept his hand upon the shoulder 
of a burly Englishman ina light coat. The 
maire brought up the rear. They seemed 
such a crowd of people as they entered the 
little, light room, that it was some moments 
before the three English people thus brought | 
face to face recognised each other. Helen 
with difficulty suppressed a cry. Robert 
stood ‘confronting the party with the flush of 
his indignation not yet subsided, with a won- 
der beyond words in his eyes. As for the 
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other, he showed no sign of surprise. He 
was driven back to his last stronghold, forced 
to use all his strength to keep himself up 
and maintain his courage. His eye dilated 
and gave a flutter of wonder at the sight of 
Helen. It was evident that he did not 
recognise her companion. He kept his arms 
folded, as if for self-preservation, to keep 
within him all the warmth, all the courage 
possible, physically to keep up and support 
himself. 

The three men rushed into explanation all 
at once. A telegram had been received at 
St. Malo, describing an Englishman who was 
supposed to have gone there, and whose de- 
scription, in the telegram which the gendarme 
held out, corresponded exactly with that 
of the prisoner. The prisoner, however, 
called himself Smith—Smiff—or Smitt, as 
his pursuers pronounced it—and produced 
papers which were en régle ; but he could not 
explain what he was doing here ; he showed 
no inclination to be taken to the English 
consul. On the contrary, he had crossed to 
Dinard as soon as he heard that inquiries 
had been made about him at his hotel. 
While all this was being told the stranger 
stood immoyable, with his arms folded ; he 
did not understand half of it. His French 


was as deficient as the French of untravelled 
Englishmen usually is, and the tumult around 
him, at the same time, confused his mind 


and quickened his outward sense. He could 
not make out what his chances of liberation 
were : but his eyes were open to any possi- 
bility of escape. They were bloodshot and 
strained those eyes; now and then a flutter 
of wonder, of excitement, of watchfulness, 
came into them, but he showed no other sign 
of emotion. At sucha terrible crisis all sec- 
ondary sensations perish ; he had no time to 
wonder what Helen, whom he had left behind 
in England, should be doing here. Rather 
it was natural that every body connected 
with his fate should be here, gathering around 
him silently to see the end. 

Thus this encounter had but little effect 
upon Burton ; but it would be impossible to 
describe the effect it had upon the man who 
stood opposite to him, whom he had not 
recognized. Robert Drummond had suffered 
as few men ever suffered. He had died—he 
had come alive again—he had lived two 
separate lives. For some years up to this 
day his existence had been that of a man de- 
prived of all the hopes and consolatipns of 
life—a man miserably alone, dead to every 
one belonging to him. Even the return to 
life which he had tried to realise, this morn- 





ing was no more than an experiment. He 
might never be able to conquer, to forget 
those seven ghosts which stood between him 
and his wife and child. He could not take 
up his life again where he left it—that was 
impossible. And all this had been done by 
the influence of the man before him, who 
was in his power, whom he might if he would 
give over to prison and trial and punishment. 
A gleam of fierce joy shot through Drum- 
mond’s heart, and then 

They stood facing each other, with the 
Frenchmen grouped about them. But Burton 
had not, beyond the first glance, looked at 
his judge. His face confronted him, but his 
eyes did not; he had escaped as yet the 
knowledge who it was. 

A thousand and a thousand thoughts 
whirled through Drummond’s mind ; he had 
only a moment to decide in; he had the 
past to satisfy, and the burning, fiery indigna- 
tion of the present moment, in which for the 
first time he had identified and comprehend- 
ed the past. Give him up! punish him! 
Should such a scoundrel get off, when inno- 
cent men had so bitterly suffered Let him 
fall and bring down in his train all who were 
concerned—all who made a prey of the 
ignorant and the poor! This wave of 
thoughts possessed him with a whirl and 
sweep like the rushing tide—and then there 
came the interval of silence, the moment 
when the waters fell back and all was still 

Revenge! “TI tried revenge once, but I 
will never try it again!” Who was it that 
had said this close to him, so that the very 
air repeated and repeated it, whispering it in 
hisear? He had himself been dead, and he 
had come alive again. His new life, which 
had commenced this morning, was spotless 
as yet. He had to decide, decide, decide in 
a moment how it should be inaugurated, by 
mercy or by judgment—by the sin (was it 
not a sin ?) of helping the escape of a crimi- 
nal, or by the righteous deed (where was it 
said that this might be a sin too ?) of handing 
him over to punishment. How his soul was 
tossed upon these waves! He stood as in 
the midst of a great battle, which raged round 
him. Fierce arrows tore his heart, coming 
from one side and another; he could not 
tell how. Give up the accursed thing—pun- 
ish the unworthy soul—be just ! be just! But 
then that other, “ Neither have I condemned 
thee; go and sin no more.” And all had 
to be done in a minute, while those voluble 
explanations interlaced each other, and ¢ 
man showed his difficulty. Drummon 
glanced at his wife for help, but she dared 
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not look atthim. She sat on the sofa against 
the light, with her hands tightly clasped in 
her lap. Was she praying? For so long, 
out of the depths of his hell, Dives, poor 
Dives, had not dared to pray. 

He did not know what he said when at 
length he spoke ; it was some commonplace, 
some nothing. But it attracted at once the 
attention of the prisoner. Burton turned 
round, and gazed at the man whom he 
thought dead. He did not recognise the 
voice, except that it was a voice he knew ; 
he did not even recognise the face, which 
had grown prematurely old, framed in its 
white hair, at the first glance; but there 
crept over him a shudder of enlightenment, 
a glance of perception. His senses were 
quickened by his own position. He shook 
where he stood as if with cold or palsy. He 
looked at Helen, he looked at the man by 
her side. Then an inarticulate cry came 
from him ; terror of he knew not what de- 
prived him, fortunately, of all power of 
speech. He fell back in his fear, and his 
attendants thought he meant to escape. 
They threw themselves between him and the 
door. It was then that Drummond spoke 
in his haste, scarcely knowing what he said. 

“T know him,” he said in French. “It 


is a long time since we have met, and he has 


just recognised me, you perceive. We are 
not friends, so you may trust me. His pa- 
pers are quite night, and it is a mistake about 
the telegram. Look here; this is not his 
description. ‘Nez ordinaire ;’ why, he has 
a long nose. ‘Teint brun;’ he is quite 
fresh-coloured, and his hair is grey. This is 
a great mistake. Monsieur le Maire, I 
know the man, and I will be responsible for 
him. You must let him go.” 

“T thought so,” said the maire du village, 
pleased with his own divination. “Je lai 
dit. Monsieur nous expliquera tout ¢a. 
Voila que j’ai dit.” 

“Mais, monsieur. ” began the gend- 
arme. Helen sat against the light, seeing 
nothing, and closed her eyes, and clasped 
her hands in her lap. Burton, bewildered 
and terror-stricken, looked on without show- 
ing any emotion. Perhaps the impervious- 
ness in his face was his best safeguard. Five 
minutes of expostulation and explanation 
followed, and then gradually the Frenchmen 
edged themselves out of the room. Fortu- 
nately, Monsieur le Maire had taken this view 
from the beginning ; he had been sure it was 
4 mistake. When they were got rid of at 
last, the three who were left behind looked 
at each other in a silence which was more 





significant than words. Burton dropped in- 
to a chair ; he was not able’ to stand nor to 
speak, but kept gazing at Drummond with a 
pitiful wonder and terror. At last— 

“ Are you Robert Drummond?” he ask- 
ed hoarsely. “Have you come back from 
your grave é 

“T am Robert Drummond,” said the oth- 
er; “and you are John Smith, who must be 
got out of here as soon as possible. Have 
you money ?” 

“Fea” 

“Then I advise you to go away at once. 
Go up to Dinan by the river-side, or walk to 
St. Briem to get the train. In the one case 
you are on your way to Brest, where there 
are ships always sailing; by the other you 
can get to Paris or wherever you please. 
You may wait here till the evening, if you 
choose ; but then go.” 

“T will go to Brest,” he said humbly. 

“T would rather not know where you 
went; but go you must. My wife and I 
met to-day for the first time in seven years ; 
we do not wish for company, you may sup- 
pose.” 

Drummond’s voice was very stern. He 
had no compassion for the man who stood 
thus humbled and miserable before him; 
not for him had he done this. And Burton 
was too much stupified, too much bewilder- 
ed, to make any direct reply. He looked 
at Helen with dull wonder, and asked under 
his breath— 

“Did you know?” 

“No,” she said. “It came upon me al- 
most as suddenly as upon you.” 

Then he pulled some papers out of his 
pocket. 

“ These are English papers. 
if it is long since you have left. But vou 
might like to see them.” When he had 
done this, he made a few steps towards the 
door, where the old Frenchwoman was wait- 
ing to show him where to go. Then he 
paused, and turned round again, facing them. 
“What a man says in my position is very 
little to anybody,” he said; “but—I want 
to say to you, Forgive me. I have helped 
todo you dreadful harm; but I—I did not 
mean it. I never meant it. I meant to get 
gain myself; but I never wished to harm 
you.” 

And then he disappeared, saved again, 
saved at his uttermost need—surely this 
time finally saved—and by those whom he 
had injured the most. When he reached 
the clean little room where he was to stay 
all day, it appeared to Reginald Burton that 
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he must be in a dream. The same feeling 
had been in his mind ever since he escaped 
from England.’ All was strange to him, and 
strangest of all the fact that he could not 
longer command or regulate matters by his 
own will, but was the sport of circumstances, 
driven about he knew not how. His bewil- 
derment was so gteat that he was not able 
to think. Saved first by a helpless woman, 
whose powers he would have laughed at a 
month ago ; saved now by a ghost out of the 
grave ! 

That night he left Dinan under cover of 
the darkness, and walked to St. Briem, 
where he got the train for Brest. “He arrived 
there in time to get on board of a vessel 
about to sail for America. And thus Regi- 
nald Burton escaped from the immediate 
penal consequences of his sins. From the 
other consequences no man ever escapes: 
The prison, the trial, the weary round of 
punishment he had eluded ; but his life was 
over’ and ended, and everything that was 
worth having in the world had abandoned 
him. Love was not his to carry away with 
him ; reputation, honour, wealth, even com- 
fort was gone. He had to make a miserable 
aew beginning, to shrink into poverty, ob- 
scurity, and dependence. It would be hard 


to say whether these were more or le9s easy 
to bear than the prison work, prison life, 
prison garb from which he had escaped. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tuts was the end of Mr. Burton of Dura 
—Mr. Burton, of the great City firm, he who 
had been known as one of the greatest 
ef commercial magnitudes, he who had 
ruined as many people as if he had 
been an emperor. For some time there was 
a very great deal about it in the newspapers, 
and his concerns were exposed to the light 
of day. He involved a great many others 
with him in his downfall, and some in his 
shame. If he had been taken, he would 
have joined in prison those men whom in 
our own day we have seen degraded from 
a high position in society down to the picking 
of oakum in gaol—men whom we all pour our 
loathing upon at the moment of their disco- 
very, but of whom we say “poor souls!” a 
few months after, when some chosen news- 
paper correspondent has a peep at them, 
disguised in the prison garb, and known as 
numbers 300 and jor. Burton missed the 
prison and the pity ; but he did not miss the 
punishment. In spite of various attempts 
that were made to stop it, the investigation 





of his’ affairs was very full amd clear. It 
became apparent from his own private 
books, and that one of Rivers’s which had 
been found in his safe, that the bank had 
been in reality all but ruined when it was 
made into a joint-stock company. Burton 
and his colleague had guaranteed the debts, 
and put the best face possible upon things 
generally ; and Mr. Golden’s management, 
and an unexpected run of good luck, had 
all but carried the labouring concern into 
clear water. It was at this period that 
Burton, thanking his stars or his gods, with- 
drew from the share to the management 
which he had held nominally, and left it to 
Golden to complete the triumph of daring 
and good fortune. How this failed is already 
known to the reader. The mystery of the 
lost books was never cleared up ; for Golden 
was out of the way, enjoying his honeymoon, 
when the private affairs of the other conspi- 
rator were thus thrown open to the light of 
day. But there was enough in the one book 
found among Mr. Burton’s'to show how very 
inconvenient to him the finding of the others 
would have been. Thus daylight blazed 
upon all those tortuous, gloomy paths, and 
showed how the desire of self-interest guided 
the man through them,. with an absolute 
indifference to the interests of others. He 
had not meant any harm, as he said ; he had 
meant his own gain in the first place, his 
own recovery when his position was threat- 
ened, his own safety when danger came. 
He had not set out with a deliberate inten- 
tion of ruining others; but this is a thing 
which nobody ever does; and he had not 
cared afterwards how many were ruined, s0 
that he could hold on his way. Such cases 
happen now and then, and human justice 
cannot touch them; but more generally 
miseries come sooner or later. Even at the 
worst, however, his material punishment was 
never so hard as that of some of his victims. 
The loss of the trust-money, which had been 
the immediate cause of his ruin, took the 
very bread out of the mouths of a family of 
orphans; but Mr. Burton, at the lowest 
depths of his humiliation, had always bread 
enough, and to spare. He was never even 
thrown into such mental anxiety, such stress 
of painful calculation, as that into which the 
inhabitants of the Gatehouse were thrown by 
his downfall. Miss Jane went painfully all 
over Dura, looking at the cottages, to see if 
by any means something could be found or 
contrived to suit Stephen; and her heart 
sank within her as she inspected the damp, 
horrorful places, which were so very different 
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from the warm old wainscoted rooms, the 
comfort of the Gatehouse. When the pro 
perty was sold, however, it was found that 
the Gatehouse had been made into a separate 
lot, and had been bought, not by the rich 
descendant of the old Harcourts who had 
got Dura, but by some one whose name was 
unknown. 

“Somebody who was going to live in the 
house himself, no doubt,” Miss Jane said, 
with a very long face; “‘and I am sure I 
wish him well in it, whoever he may be,” she 
added with a struggle. ‘But oh, Norah! 
what a thing it will be for us to go away!” 

“If I knew him I would go to him, and 
beg for your rooms for you. He never 
would have the heart to turn you out if he 
was a good man,” cried Norah. “ For us it 
does not matter; but oh, Miss Jane, for 
you!” 

“It cannot be helped, my dear,” said Miss 
Jane, drying her eyes. ‘We have no right 
to it, you know. It does seem hard that we 
should be ruined by his prosperity, and then, 
asit were, ruined again by his downfall. It 
seems hard; but it is not anybody's fault. 
Of course when we accepted it we knew the 
penalty. -He might have turned us out at 
any time. No, Norah; we have no reason 


to complain.” 
“That makes it worse,” cried impulsive 


Norah. “It is always a comfort when one 
can think it is somebody's fault. And so it 
is—Mr. Burton’s fault. Oh, how much harm 
he has done! Oh, what a destroyer he has 
been! He has done as much harm as a war 
or a pestilence,” cried Norah. “Think of 
poor—papa !” 

She had always to make a pause before 
that name, not believing in it, somehow, feel- 
ing it hurt her. By this time she had heard 
all about the meeting between her father and 
mother, and the day had been fixed when she 
was to join them; but still she had a sore, 
wounding, jealous sense that the new father 
was her rival—that he might be almost her 
enemy. Fathers on the whole seemed but 
an equivocal advantage to Norah. There 
was Mr. Burton, who had ruined and shamed 
every one connected with him; and there 
was poor—papa, who might, for anything 
she knew, take all the gladness out of her 
own life. 

“Oh, hush, my dear!” said Miss Jane. 
“Mr. Burton has been a bitter acquaintance 
tous; but he is Ned's father, and we must 
not complain.” 

Just then there was a knock at the door, 
and Ned himself came in. He came from 





town, as he did often, to spend the evening 
with his betrothed. Their days.were run 
ning very short now, and their prospects were 
not encouraging. He had not even time to 
look for any employment for himself, so much 
was he occupied with his father’s affairs ; and 
Norah was going away, and when should 
they méet again? ‘These evenings which 
they spent together were very sweet; but 
they were growing. daily sadder as they ap 
proached more closely to the shadow of the 
farewell. But this time Ned came in with a 
flush of pleasure in his face. His eyes were 
so brightened by it, and his color so much 
improved, that he looked “ quite handsome,” 
Miss Jane thought ; and he walked in with 
something of the impulsive satisfaction of old 
days. 

““My grandfather is a brick,” he said, 
“after all. He has.given me my fortune. 
He has helped me to do something I had set 
my heart on. Miss Jane, don’t think any 
more of leaving the Gatehouse. So long as 
I live nobody can turn you out.” 

“What do you mean, Ned?” 

“T mean that dear old grandpapa has been 
awfully -good to me,” said Ned, “and the 
Gatehouse is mine. I love it, Miss Jane? 
Don’t you say anything. You may think it 
will be bitter for me to come here after all 
that has passed; but I love it. Since ever I 
was a boy, I have thought this room the 
dearest place in the world—ever since Norah 
sat and talked rubbish and frightened me 
out of my life. How well I remember that 
She has forgotten years ago ; but I will never 
forget. What are you crying about, Miss 
Jane? Now this is very hard upon a fellow, 
I must say. I thought it was good news.” 

“And so it is—blessed news, you dear, 
dear, kind boy!” cried Miss Jane. “Oh, 
children! what can I say to you? God bless 
you! And God will bless you for thinking 
of the afflicted first, before yourselves.” 

“T had nothing to do with it—I knew 
nothing about it,” cried Norah proudly ; and 
all at once, without any warning, she threw 
herself upon Ned, and gave him a sudden 
kiss on his brown cheek. For five minutes 
after none of the three were very coherent ; 
for to do a good action when you are young 
makes you feel very foolish, and ready to cry 
with any one who cares to cry. Ned told 
them all about it between laughing and sob- 
bing—how his grandfather had given him 
his portion, and how it was the best possible 
investment to buy the Gatehouse. “For 
you see,” said Ned, ‘‘when Norah makes up 
her mind to marry, we shall have a house 
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all ready As for anybody here knowing 
-what has nappened, everybody all over the 
country knows,” he added with a hot flush 
on his cheek ; “and at Dura people like me 
—a little, and would not be unkind, as in 
other places. And how could I let the place 
Norah had been brought up in—the place I 
love—go to other people? So, Miss Jane, 
be happy, and set your brother's mind at 
rest. Nobody shall disturb you here as long 
as I live; and if I should die, it would go to 
Norah.” 

“Oh, Ned, hush!” cried Norah, putting 
up her hand to his lips. 

And then they went out into the garden, 
and wandered about and talked. Nothing 
but this innocent and close conversation, 
with no one to think it might be improper or 
to call them to account, could have made 
exactly such a bond as that which existed 
between: these two innocent young souls. 
They were lovers, and yet they were half 
brother and sister. They talked of their 
plans with the wistful certainty and uncer- 
tainty of those who feel that another will 
may come in to shatter all their purposes, 
though in themselves they are so unalterable 
and sure. There was this always hanging 
over them, like the sword in the fable, of 
which they were conscious, though they 
would not say a word about it. ‘To-night 
their spirits were raised. The fact that this 
familiar place was ¢heirs, that Ned was 
actually its master, that here they might 
spend their days together as man and wife, 
exhilarated them into childish delight. 

“] always think of you as in that room,” 
he said to her, “when I picture my Norah to 
myself ; and there is never half an hour all 
day long that I don’t do that. I always see 
the old curtains and the funny old furniture. 
And to think it is ours, Norah, and that we 
shall grow old here, too!” 

“‘T never mean to grow old,” said Norah. 
‘“‘Fancy, Ned, mamma is not old, and she is 
nineteen years older than me. Nineteen 
years — twenty years! It is as good as a 
century ; it will never come to an end!” 

“Or if it does come to an end,” said wise 
Ned, in the additional discretion of two 
years’ additional age, “at least we shall have 
had our day.” 

With this chastened yet delightful con- 
sciousness of the life before them they parted 
that evening. But next time they met Ned was 
not equally bright. He had been very sorely 
tried by the newspapers, by the shame he 
had to bear, by the looks askance which were 
bestowed on “ Burton’s son.” 





“‘T never shall be able to stay there,” he 
said, pouring out his troubled heart to 
Norah. “I cannot bear it. Fancy having 
to hear one’s father insulted, and not being 
able to say a word. I cannot do it; oh, 
Norah, I cannot! We must give up the 
thought of living here. I must go abroad.” 

“Where, Ned?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. America, Australia 
—anywhere. I cannot stay here. Anywhere 
that I can earn my bread.” 

“‘ Ned,” said Norah, her happy voice all 
tuned to tones of weeping. ‘ Remember | 
am mamma’s only child. She has got— 
some one else now ; but, after all, I am her 
only child.” 

“Do you think I forget that?” he said. 
‘It is because I am afraid, because I feel, 
they will never, never trust you to me—so 
useless as | am—my father’s son. Oh, 
Norah, when I think it all over, my heart is 
like to break!” 

“ But, Ned, you were in such good heart 
last night.” 

“Ah, but last night was different. My 
own Norah! if they said no, dear, if they 
were angry—Oh, Norah! don’t hate me for 
saying it—what would you do ?” 

‘* What could I do?” she said, with her 
brown eyes blazing, half in indignation, half 
in resolution. ‘ And what do you think they 
are made of, Ned, to dare to say such a 
thing to me? Was mamma ever cruel? I 
would do just what I will do now; I would 
say, ‘Ned, please don’t, dear! Ned, don’t!’ 
But if you would, notwithstanding all I said 
to you, of course J must go too.” 

“My own Norah! But now they are 
going to take you away from me, and when, 
when shall I see you again?” 

“ People go to St. Malo by the boat,” said 
Norah demurely. “It sails from Southamp- 
ton, and it gets there in I don’t remember 
how many hours. There is nothing against 
people going to St Malo that want to go.” 

And thus once more the evening had 4 
more cheerful termination. But none of the 
party were cheerful when Norah picked up 
all her little belongings, and went up to town 
to Dr. Maurice, who was to be her escort. 
Probably, of all the party, she herself was 
the most cheerful ; for she was the one who 
was going away to novelties which could not 
but be more or less agreeable to her imagina 
tion, while the others, in the blank of their 
daily unchanging existence, were left behind 
Miss Jane cried over her, Mrs. Haldane bade 
God bless her, and as for Stephen, he drew 
her close to him, and could not speak. — 
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“JT don’t know what life will be worth, 
Norah, without your: mother and you,” he 
said, looking up to her at last with the 
patient smile he had worn since ever Norah 
could remember—the one thing in the world 
which was more. pathetic than sorrow itself ; 
for he loved Helen, and missed her to the 
bottom of his heart—loved her as a disabled, 
shipwrecked man may love a woman alto- 
gether out of his reach, most purely, most 
truly, without hope or thought of any return, 
but as no man may justly love a woman who 
has her husband by her side. This visionary 
difference, which is yet so real, Stephen felt, 
and it made him very sad ; and the loss of 
the child gave him full warrant to look as sad 
as he felt. 

“But, oh, Stephen! let us not complain,” 
said Mrs. Haldane; “for has it not been 
shown to us beyond all question that every- 
thing is for the best.” 

All for the best ! All that had happened— 
Mr. Burton’s ruin, the tragical overthrow of 
his family, the destruction of poor Ned’s 
hopes and prospects, the shame and humilia- 
tion and misery—had all been so “ overruled,” 
as Mrs. Haldane would have said, that their 
house was more firmly secured to them than 
ever, and was theirs, most likely, as long as 
Stephen lived. It was a small matter to be 
procured at such a cost; but yet it was a 
satisfaction to her to feel that so many,laws 
had been overthrown on her account, and 
that all was for the best. 

As for Ned’s parting with Norah, it is a 
thing which must not be spoken of. It took 
place in the cab in which her young lover 
conveyed her from the station to Dr. Mau- 
nce’s door. Ah, what rending of the young 
hearts there was as they tore themselves 
asunder! What big, hollow eyes, with the 
tears forced back ‘from them, what gulps of 
choking sorrow swallowed down, as Ned, 
looking neither to the right hand nor the left, 
started away from Dr. Maurice’s door ! 

To tell the truth, Dr. Maurice himself was 
not very comfortable either. He had got a 
great fright, and he had not recovered from it. 
His brain was still confused ; he felt as if he 
had been beaten about the head; a dull, hot 
color dwelt upon his cheeks. He tried to 
explain it to himself that he was feverish ; but 
he was not feverish—or at least it was only 
his mind, not his body, which was so. It 
was partly wonder, but chiefly it was fright, 
on account of his own marvellous and hair- 
breadth escape. At the time when he had 
made that proposal to Helen, he believed, 
as she did, and everybody else, that her 





husband had died years ago. And, good 
heavens ! what if she had not refused? Dr. 
Maurice grew hot and cold all over, he ac- 
tually shuddered at the supposition. And 
yet such a thing might have happened. He 
went reluctantly, yet with curiosity, to see 
his old friend. He wondered with a con- 
fused and troubled mind whether Helen 
would have said anything about it—whether 
Drummond would take any notice of it. ‘The 
doctor was impatient with Drummond, and 
dissatisfied altogether as to his conduct. A 
man, he reflected, cannot do that sort of 
thing with impunity. To be for seven years 
as though he had never been, and then to 
come to life again and interfere with every- 
body's affairs! It was hard. Drummond 
had got his full share of sympathy ; he had 
turned his whole world upside down. Seven 
years ago he had been mourned for as few 
men are mourned; and now it was a mis- 
take, it was almost an impertinence, that he 
should come to life again, as if nothing had 
happened. But nevertheless Dr. Maurice 
volunteered to take-Norah to St. Malo. He 
was glad to do it—to rub out the recollection 
of that false step of his—to show that he 
bore no malice, and that no thoughts were 
in hig mind which were inconsistent with his 
old friendship for Robert and respect for 
Robert's wife. 

Robert's wife! She had called herself so 
when she was but Robert’s widow. But 
nobody understood, nobody thought, what a 
change it was to Helen to fish up her old 
existence again, and resume its habits as if 
there had been no break in it. Love had 
conquered the strangeness at first ; but there 
were so many strangenesses to be conquered. 
She had fallen into so different a channel 
from that into which his thoughts had been 
diverted. They were both unchanged in 
their affections ; but how different in every- 
thing else! They were each other's nearest, 
closest, dearest ; and yet they had to make 
acquaintance. with each other over again. 
Nothing can be more strange than such a 
close union, accompanied by such a total 
ignorance. It was not even as if Helen had 
remained as he had known her—had received 
no new influences into her life. Both had 
an existence unknown to the other. Robert 
in the joy of his recovered identity, in the 
happiness of finding that there was still love 
and companionship for him in the world, 
took the reunion more simply than Helen 
did, and ignored its difficulties, or did not 
feel them. He had always taken things 
more simply than she. His absolute faith 
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in her, his simple delight in finding her, his 
fond admiration of her, revived in Helen 
some of her old feelings of suppressed wonder 
and half doubt. But that doubt was humbler 
now than it had been once. In the old life 
a ghost of impatience had been in her ; she 
had doubted his powers, and chafed at his 
failures. Now she began to doubt whether 
she had ever understood him—whether she 
had done him injustice. For once, at least, 
Robert had risen to that height of power 
which passion sometimes forces almost be- 
yond the height of genius. He had made 
alive and put upon a dead piece of canvas, 
for all the world to see, one face which was 
a revelation out of the worlds unknown. 
Helen’s heart had never wanted any addi- 
tional bond to the husband whom she had 
chosen and clung to through good and evil ; 
but her mind had wanted something more 
than his easy talent, his exquisite skill, the 
gentle, modest pitch of imagination which 
was all that common life moved him to. But 
on that point she was satisfied now. The 
only drawback was, she was no longer sure 
that, it was Robert. He was himself,- and 
yet another. 
tender signs and sureties ; 
strange to her—strange ! 

And it was thus, with a suppressed excite- 
ment, which neither told, that the reunited 
pair awaited their child’s coming. She 
breathless with curiosity and anxiety to know 
what Norah should think of her unknown 
father ; he eager to make acquaintance with 
the new creature whom he knew only as a 
child. ‘Thechild” he called her, till Helen 
smiled at his pertinacity, and ceased to re- 
mind him that Norah was no longer a child. 
Their excitement rose very high when the 
steamboat came in. Helen's feelings were, 
as usual, by far the most complicated. Norah 
was her own Creation, if we may say so, 
framed by her, cultivated by her—not only 
flesh of her flesh, but heart of her heart, and 
mind of her mind; yet the influence of 
Norah’s opinions, Norah’s ways of thinking, 
was strong upon her mother, almost more 
strong than Helen’s were on Norah ; for the 
latter had all the confidence of youth, the 
former all the hesitation of middle age. 
What if Norah should not “take to” the new 
father—the stranger who yet was so truly her 
own Robert of old? Neither the one nor 
the other even so much as recollected Dr. 
Maurice—the poor man who was bracing up 
his courage to meet them, wondering what 
they might think. And they thought of him 
simply not at all. 


He was her own by a hundred 
and yet he was 





And Norah approached that rocky shore 
with an unconcealable, almost avowed, jea- 
lousy of her father. A shade of that emo- 
tion, half shame, half pain, with which a 
young woman regards her mother’s second 
marriage was in her mind. It w-s a partial 
desecration of her idea of her mother, and 
she was jealous of the new companion who 
naturally must be more to Helen than even 
she herself could be. She was jealous, 
though she had long given her mother a rival 
more dangerous still in Ned; but in such 
feelings no one is reasonable. Dr. Maurice 
had stolen into her confidence, she knew 
not how, and, partly out of pure perversity, 
was very strenuous in Ned’s favor, and had 
promised to plead his cause. The wretched 
man was almost glad that there should be 
this new complication coming along with 
Norah, to perplex from the very beginning 
her father’s relations with her. Had things 
been as he once hoped—had he been able 
to make Norah his own child, as he had 
tried to do—then he would have resisted 
Ned to his last gasp ; but as she was not his, 
he was wickedly glad that she should not be 
altogether Robert’s, but that from the fisst 
his should be but a divided proprietorship. 

“JT will de what I can to make things 
easy for you, Norah,” he said, as they drew 
near St. Malo, half out of love, half out of 
spite, ‘I will give you what I meant to 
leave you, and that should get over part of 
the difficulty.” 

“ Oh, Dr. Maurice, you have always been 
so good to me!” cried heedless Norah. “If 
it had been you instead of papa a 

She was angry with herself when she had 
made that foolish, hasty speech ; but, oh! 
how sweet it was to her companion! What 
balm it shed upon those awkward sorenesses 
of his! He drew her hand through his 
arm, and leaned upon her with the tenderest 
looks. 

“Tt would be strange if I did not do my 
best for my little Norah,” he said, with some- 
thing like a tear in hiseye. Hypocrite! If 
she had been his little Norah, then heaven 
have mercy upon poor Ned ! 

They landed, and there was all the flutter 
and agitation of meeting, which was more 
confusing, more agitating, than meetings 
generally are, though these are always hard 
enough to manage. They went together 
across the bay to the little cottage on the 
cliff. They took a long time to settle down. 
Robert hung about his child as if she had 
been a new toy, unable to keep from gazing 
at her, touching her, recalling what she was, 
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glorying and rejoicing over the possession of 
her; while Helen, on her side, watched too 
with a painful closeness, reading the thoughts 
in Norah’s eyes before they had come. She 
wanted to jump into certainty at once. But 
they had to eat, and drink, and rest; they 
had to talk of all that had happened—of all 
that might yet happen. And so the first 
days passed, and the family unconsciously 
reunited itself, and the extraordinary sank, 
no one knowing how, into the blessed calm 
of every day. 

And then there occurred an event which 
took all the company by surprise : Norah fell 
in love with her father. She “took to” him 
as a girl might be expected to take to a man 
whose image she was. She was more like 
him a great deal than she like her 
mother. Her hasty, impulsive ways, the 
fresh simplicity of soul, were all his. She 
had been thought to resemble her mother 
before ; but when she was by her father’s 
side, it was apparent in a moment who she 
most resembled. She discovered it herself 
with a glow of delight. ‘Why, mamma, he 
is like me!” she cried, with a delightful 
youthful innocence. And poor Helen did 
not quite like it. Itis terrible, but it is true— 
for the first moment it gave her a pang. The 
child had been all hers; she had almost 
ceased to remember that there could be any 
sharing of her. She had been anxious-about 
Norah’s reception of her father; but she 
was not quite prepared for this. Dr. Mau- 
rice, for his part, was simply furious, and 
went as near hating Robert Drummond as it 
was possible to do ; but then, of course, that 
feeling on Maurice’s part was simply ludi 
crous, and deserved nothing but to be 
laughed at. This curious event made the 


was 


. ° ° ° | 
most tragi comic conclusion in the cottage | 


on the cliff. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


AND now all the threads are shortening 


in the shuttle, and the web is nearly woven 
out. If any one has ever supposed for a 
moment that Robert Drummond and his 
wife would make a last appearance as cruel 
parents, interfering with their daughter's 
happiness, it does not say much for the his- 
torian’s success in elucidating their charac- 
ters. If Norah had wanted to marry a bad 
man, they would no doubt have made a ter- 
rible stand, and made themselves very un- 
happy; but when it was only their own 
prejudices, and poverty, and other external 


|e . , , : 
account, nothing but the forecasting imagi- 


nation of two timid lovers could have feared 
for the result. When two people have them- 


| selves married upon nothing, it is so much 


more easy for them to see how that can 
be managed over again; and, heaven save 


you good people! so many of us used to 


marry upon nothing in the old days. 

But a great deal had to happen before this 
could come to pass. ‘The Drummonds went 
home to England late in the autumn, and 
Robert was received back by the world with 
such acclamations as perhaps have not 
greeted a man of his profession in England 
for ages. Of itself the picture of * Dives” 
had made a great impression upon the-general 
mind; but when his strange story became 
public, and it was known that the picture of 
the year had been painted by a man risen, as 
it were, out of the grave, warmer still became 
the interest in it. The largest sum which 
had been given for a picture for years was 
offered for this to the resuscitated painter. 
Helen, always visionary, revolted from the 
very thought of selling this picture, which 
had been the link between herself and her 
husband, and which had so many associa 
tions ‘to them both; but Robert had 
much practical good sense to yield to this 
romantic difficulty. ‘ 1 am no longer Dives,” 
he said, as he drew his wife’s arm through 
his own, and took her out with him to con- 
clude the bargain. It increased the income 
which Robert’s American gains brought him, 
and made them a great deal more comfort- 
able. But Helen would never visit at the 
great house where “ Dives” was, and she 
would have given half her living to have 
possessed the greatest work her husband 
ever produced—the only one by which, all 
the critics said, he would be known to 
posterity. This was one of the disappoint- 
ments of her. new life, and it was without 
doubt an unreasonable disappointment, as 
so many are that sting us most deeply. The 
Drummonds were so fortunate, after some 
waiting and bargaining, as to secure their 
old house in St. Mary’s Road, with the studio 
in which such happy and such terrible hours 
had been passed. It was beyond their 
means ; but yet they made an effort to pur 
chase this pleasure for themselves. And 
here for two years the family lived together 
unbroken. Now and then they went to the 
Gatehouse, and made the hearts of the Hal- 
danes glad. And painters would throng 
about the studio, and the old life came back 
as if it had never had a break. By times 


too 


disadvantages that had to be taken into | Helen would sit in the familiar room, and 
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ask herself was it zow—the present—or was if | 


the past which had come back? ‘The dif- 
ference was, there was no child curled against 


the window, with brown hair about her shoul- | 
| to man—that had come back, and was here 


ders, and a book in her arms, but only that 
slim, fair, brown-eyed maiden, who wore a 
ring of betrothal upon her finger, and had 
thoughts which travelled far by times after 
her distant lover, and that the master of the 
house, when he came into the room, was 
not the light-footed, youthful-browed Robert 
of old, but a white-haired man, growing old 
before his time. These were the changes ; 
but everything else was unchanged. 

Robert Drummond, however, never 
painted another picture like that “ Dives ;” it 
was the one passion-flower, the single great 
blossom, of his life. He painted other pic 
tures ads he used to do, which were good 
Drummonds, specimens of that master which 
the picture-dealers were very willing to have 
and collectors to add to their treasures, but 
which belonged to a world altogether distinct 
from the other. This Helen felt too witha 
gentle pang, but not as she had felt it of old. 
Once he had risen above that pleasant, 
charming level of beautiful mediocrity ; once 
he had painted, not in common pigments, 
but in colours mixed with tears and _ life- 
blood. At such a cost even she was glad 
that no more great works should be _ pro- 
duced. She was satisfied; her craving for 
genius and fame had once been fed, almost 
at the cost of their lives, and now she was 
content to descend to the gentler, lower 
work—the work by which men earn their 
daily bread. 

Ah! but even then, even now, had it been 
—not Raphael, perhaps, who was one of the 
Snaksperian men, without passion, who do the 
work of gods as if they were the humanest, 
commonest of labourers—but such a fiery soul 
as that of Michelangelo whom this woman 
had mated! But it was not so. She could 
have understood the imperfection which is 
full of genius; what she was slow to under 
stand was the perfection in which no genius 
was. But she was calmed and changed by 
all she had gone through, and had learned 
how dearly such excellence. may be bought, 
and that life is too feeble to bear so vast a 
strain. Accordingly, fortified and consoled 
by the one gleam of glory which had crowned 
his brows, Helen smiled upon her painter, 
and took pleasure in his work, even when it 
ceased to be glorious. That was over; but 
the dear common life—the quiet, blessed 
routine of every day—that ordinary exist- 
ence, with love to lighten it, and work to 


burden it, and care and pleasure intermingled, 
which, apart from the great bursts of passion 
and sorrow and delight that come in from 
time to time, is the best blessing God gives 


in all its fulness, in fellowship and content. 
Norah lived at home with her parents for 

two years, the reason of which was, not that 

they objected to poor Ned, but that Ned 


| was so sick at heart with all that he had 
| suffered, that he was not capable of settling 


down to such work as could be produced for 
him in England. He was “ Burton’s son,” 
and though even the people who looked 
cold at him on account of his parentage 
would soon have forgotten it, Ned himselt 


| could not forget. There was even a moment 


of despair in which he had declared that he 
would not share his disgrace with the girl he 
loved, but would carry it with him to his 
grave as soon as might be, and trouble no 
one any more. ‘This state of mind alarmed 
Norah dreadfully, but it did not alarm the 
more experienced persons, who were aware 
that the mind at one-and-twenty has a great 
many vagaries, and is not always to be taken 
at its word. The despair came to a sudden 
end when Ned found himself suddenly 
appointed to a vice-consulship in an Italian 
seaport, where his chief made him do all the 
work, and where he received very little of 
the pay. When this serious moment came, 


| and life had to be fairly looked in the face, 


Ned came to himself—he became a reason- 
able creature. Of course, after his despair, 
his first idea was to be married instantly ; 
but finally he consented to wait until some- 
thing better—something they could live on 
—could be procured for him. He bore his 
banishment valiantly, and so did Norah. 
And it did him good; he began to forget 
that he was “ Burton’s son ;” the whole ter- 
rible story began to steal out of his mind 
with that blessed facility which belongs to 
youth. His sky brightened from those early 
clouds; his mind, which was a very good, 
clear, capable intelligence, developed and 
strengthened ; and finally, the exertions of 
his mother and grandfather, and those of 
Drummond, who had some influence too 


| among great people who were lovers of art, 


procured him an appointment at home. 
Ned would have nothing to do with bust- 


| ness; he shuddered at the very name of it, 


and rejected the plans his kind grandfather 
had formed for him with a repugnance which 
was almost horror. Mr. Baldwin did not 
understand how the boy could be so foolish ; 
but his mother understood, and subdued all 
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opposition. Instead of taking his chance, | was also her time of greatest suffering, when 


therefore, of commerce, with the hope of | 
Ned | 


a millionaire, 


becoming in his turn 
in the public ser- 


made himself very happy 
vice on a few hundreds a year. If he lived 
long enough, and nobody was promoted 
over him, and nothing happened to him or 
the office, the chances were that after thirty 
years or so he might find himself in enjoy- 
ment of a thousand a year. And ail the 
family said to each other, “That is very 
good, you know, for a young man without 
much interest,” and congratulated Ned as if 
he had the thousand a year already which 
was thirty years off, and subject to all the 
chances of good and evil fortune, of economi- 
cal ministers, and those public crises which 
demand the sacrifices of junior clerks. But 
notwithstanding all these things, Ned was 
very happy in his new appointment, and his 
marriage-day drew nigh. 

Mrs. Burton had lived for some time with 
her father and her aunts at Clapham—as 
long, indeed, as she could bear it ; then she 
took a little house in town. She had given 
up half of her settlement to her husband’s cre- 
ditors ; and whether she measured her sacri- 
fice by her own knowledge of human nature, 
or did it simply in the kindness of her heart, 
after Ned’s careless reception of the larger 
offering which she was willing to have made 
for him, certain it is that she got much more 
honour from the public renunciation of the 
half than she would have done had she let 
the whole go, as she once intended. 
magnanimity was in all the papers, and 
everybody commended the modest, unex- 
aggerated sacrifice. And she had still a 
very good income of her own, derived from 
the half she retained. Her life in London, 
she thought, was happier than at Clapham. 
Yet, perhaps, a doubt may be entertained on 
this subject ; for a life so limited was hard to 
her, however luxurious it might be. She did 
not care for luxuries; but she did care to 
watch the secret movements of life, to pene- 
trate the secrets of human machinery, to 
note how men meet the different emergen- 
cies of their existence. She gathered a 
little society round her who were as fond of 
this pursuit as herself ; but unless they could 
have provided themselves with cases on 
which to operate, this could not do them 
much good, and it was dry fun to be driven 
to scrutinizing each other. She thought she 
was happier in her tiny house in Mayfair, 
where she kept three maids and a man, and 
was extremely comfortable ; but I believe 
that in reality her time of highest enjoyment 








Her | 





she was ruling her own little world at Dura, 
and seeing her house tumble to pieces, and 
holding out against fate. She had had a 
chance for a moment of a better life when 
her son came back, and touched with a care 
less, passing hand those chords of her heart 
which had never vibrated before. But the 
touch was careless, momentary. 3efore that 
vibration had done more than thrill through 
her, the thoughtless hand was lifted, and the 
opportunity over, and Mrs. Burton, with her 
soft cynic smile, her perfect toleration for 
the wants and weaknesses of humanity, her 
self-contained and _ self-sufficing character, 
had returned to herself. She was proud, 
very proud, in her way, and she was never 
betrayed into such weakness again. Which 
was to blame, the mother or the son, it would 
be hard to say ; and yet Ned could hardly 
be blamed for failing to perceive an oppor- 
tunity which he never guessed at nor dreamed 
of. Some exceptional sympathetic natures 
might perhaps by instinct have felt the power 
that had been put into their hands ; but it is 
impossible to say that he was to blame for 
not feeling it. Of all human creatures in 
this chilly universe, Ned remained the one 
who most deeply interested his mother. 
She made no opposition to his marriage ; 
even made a distinct effort to like and to 
attract Norah, who on her side did her best 
to be affectionate and filial to the woman 
whose cold gentleness and softness of manner 
was so unlike her own. It was an experi- 
ment which mutually could pot be said to 
have failed. They were always, as people 
say, on the best of terms; but so far as any 
real rapprochement went, it cannot be said 
that it succeeded. Ned's life, however, such 
as it was, was the one point in her family to 
which Mrs. Burton could turn without that 
emotion of calmly observant contempt—if 
the sentiment could be described as anything 
so decided or warm as contempt—with which 
she regarded human nature in general. Her 
husband, when he reached America, at once 
wrote home to claim a share in the income 
secured by her settlement, which she accorded 
him without hesitation, moved by a certain 
He received 


she 


gentle, unexpressed disdain. 
his allowance, as she termed it, or his share, 
as he called it, with unfailing regularity, and 
made a hundred ventures with it in the new 
field of speculation he had entered on with 


varying success. He gained money and he 
lost it afterwards as he moved about from one 
town to another; and sometimes in his 
letters he would tell her of his successes— 
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successes which made her smile. It was his 
nature, just as it was Mr. Baldwin’s nature 


to take the chair at meetings, to devote | 


himself to the interests of the denomination. 
The one tendency was no more elevated 


than the other, when you came to look into | 


them, the student of human nature thought. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the commercial 
gambling on a small scale which occupied 
the ruined merchant was more honest than 
the other ; for Burton thought of nothing but 
his own profit or gain, whereas Mr. Baldwin 
thought he was doing God a service. But 
this was not a comparison for a daughter, for 
a wife, to make. 

And then Clara came back from her south- 
ern villa, a young mother, with a husband 
who was no longer her lover, and of whom 
she had become aware that he was growing 
old. The villa was situated on the shores 
of the loveliest sea, in the most beautiful cli- 
mate in the world; but Clara tired of it, and 
found it dull, and with her dulness bored her 
husband so that his life became a burden to 
him. He brought her home at her urgent 
desire, with her baby, and they lived about 
in London for a short time, now in a hotel, 
-now in a lodging, till it occurred to Clara 


that it was her duty to go and live near 
“dear grandpapa,” and delight his old age 
with the fourth generation of his descend- 


ants. It suited her very well for a time. 
‘Dear grandpapa” was abject to her; her 
aunts became slaves to herself and her baby ; 
she became the centre of all their thoughts 
and plans. @lary, who loved all pleasant 
things, and to whom luxury and ease were 
life, made herself at home at Clapham; and 
Mr. Golden relieved her of his presence, 
paid visits here and there, lived at his ¢lub— 
which, strangely enough, had not expelled 
him—and returned to all the delights of his 
old bachelor life. What was to be the final 
end of it it was hard to prophesy; but 
already Clary had begun to be bored at 
Clapham, and to make scenes with her hus- 
band when he paid her his unfrequent visits. 


And this was the love-match so romantically | 


made! Clary, amid all her jealousies and 
all her dulness, kept so firm a hold upon the 
rich old people who could not live for ever, 
and who could restore her at their death, if 
they so pleased, to much of her old splen- 
dour, that her mother derived a certain pain- 
ful amusement from this new manifestation 
of her life. 
and painful, I hope ; seeing that the creature 
who thus showed forth to her once 


| nation. 





| half pathetic. 


| 
Amusement, I cannot deny— | 


rain the | 


was her only daughter. But with such evi- 
dences before her eyes of what human nature 
was, was it wonderful that Mrs. Burton 
should stand more and more by herself, and 
harden day by day into a colder toleration, a 
more disdainful acquiescence in the evils she 
could not fight against? What was the good 
of fighting against them? What could she 
do but render herself extremely unhappy, and 
spoil their comfort, without doing them any 
good? It was not their fault; they were 
acting according to their nature. Thus Mrs. 
Burton’s philosophy grew, and thus she spent 
her diminished life. 

It was in the midst of all these varied cir- 
cumstances that the joybells rang for Norah’s 
wedding. Mrs. Burton did not go ; for even 
her philosophy was not equal to the sight of 
Dura, where, according to the wish of both 
bride and bridegroom, the bridal was ; but 
Clara, eager in the dulness of Clapham for 
any change, was present in a toilet which 
filled her aunts with compunction, yet ad- 
miration, and which one of them had been 
wheedled into giving her. Clara took great 
state upon her as the matron, the only one 
of the party who had attained that glory, 
though she was the youngest, as she remindec 
them all. ‘But if I don’t do better than 
Clary has done, I hope I shall never marry at 
all,” Katie Dalton cried with natural indig- 
The pretty procession went out of 
the Gatehouse on foot to the church behind 
the trees, where Norah, as she said, had been 
“brought up,” and where Mr. Dalton blessed 
the young ‘pair, while his kind wife stood 
holding Helen’s hand and crying softly, as it 
were, under her breath. Helen herself did 
not cry ; and Norah’s tears came amid such 
an April shining of happiness, that no one 
could object to them. The whole village 
came out to watch the pair whom the whole 
village knew. A certain tenderness of re- 
spect, such as the crowd seldom shows, was 
in the salutations Dura gave to the son of 
the ruined man who had so long reigned 
among them. No one could remember, not 
the most tenacious rural memory, an unkind 
act of Ned’s ; and the people were so sorry 
for him, that their pleasure in his joy was 
“Poor lad!” they said; 
“poor fellow! And it was none of his 
fault.” And the friendliness that brought 
him back to hold his high festival and morn- 
ing joy of youth among them touched the 
kindly folks, and went to their hearts. Ste- 
phen Haldane sat at his window, and watched 
the bride come and go. ‘Tears came in his 


poor motives and self-seeking of humanity | eyes, and a pathetic mixture of gladness 1nd 
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sorrow in his heart. He watched the pro- 
cession go out, and in his loneliness folded 
his hands and prayed for them while they 
were in church. It was summer once more, 
and the blossomed limes were full of bees, 
and all the air sweet with scent and sound. 
While all the goodly company walked to- 
gether to the kirk, Stephen, who could not 
go with them, sat there in the sunshine with 
his folded hands. What thoughts were in his 
mind! What broken lights of God’s mean- 
ing and ways gleamed about him! What 
strange clouds passed over him through the 
sunshine—recollections of his own life, hopes 
for theirs! And when the bride went away 
from the door, away into the world with her 
husband—in that all-effectual separation from 
her father’s home which may be but for a few 
days, but which is more or less for ever, Ste- 
phen once more looked out upon them from 
his window. And by his side stood Helen, 
escaped there to command herself and to 
console him. The father leaned out of the 





| had any thought of. 


window, waving his hand; but the mother 
stood behind, with her hand upon the arm of 
the invalid’s chair. When Robert turned 
round, it was with wonder that he perceived 
in Stephen’s eyes a deeper feeling, a more 
penetrating emotion, than he himself felt, or 
He held out his hand to 
his friend, and he put his arm around his wife. 

“Well, Helen,” he said, with his cheery 
voice. “ She is gone as you went from your 
mother, and there are two of us still, what- 
ever life may have in store.” 

“If there had not been two of us,” the 
mother cried, with momentary passion, “I 
think I should have died.” 

Stephen Haldane took her hand in his, in 
sign of his sympathy. He held it tightly, 
swaying for a moment in his chair. Andhe 
said nothing, for there was no one whose care 
was his, to whom his words were precious. 
But in his heart he murmured, God hearing 
him, “ There is but one of me; but I never 
die.” ‘ 


*  (Concluded.) 


STORIES OF THE IRISH SMUGGLERS, 


BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE.* 


WueEn England, in defense of her monopo- | selves, the evasion of the iniquitous law 


lies, thought proper to lay restrictions on the 
Irish woolen trade, it was foretold that the 
inevitable result would be an enormous de- 
velopment of smuggling. 

The price of fleece wool in Ireland in 
1730 was fivepence a pound; of combed 
wool twelve pence a pound. In France Irish 
fleece wool was sold for two shillings and six- 
pence a pound; combed wool from four 
shillings and sixpence to six shillings. The 
profits of the contraband trade were thus so 
enormous, that the temptations to embark in 
it were irresistible. _Out of the thirty-two 
counties of Ireland nineteen were maritime. 
The coast round three-quarters of the island 
was indented and pierced by deep bays and 
intricate creeks, which from the sea it was 
impossible effectively to watch. On land, 
with the whole population combined to em- 
barrass and defeat them, an army of revenue 
officers would have been insufficient to prevent 
the running of cargoes. Enormous wages 
would have been necessary if they were to 
be proof against the corruption to which the 
gain of the trade would insure their being 
exposed ; while, in the eyes of the Irish them- 


| 
| 





which had destroyed their lawful commerce 
was exalted into a virtue. 

At the beginning there was neither attempt 
at nor need of concealment. Cargoes of 
spirits were landed at Dublin Quay. If no- 
tice was given to the Commissioners they 
turned the other way. Packs of wool lay in 
open daylight in the warehouses at Cork, and 
were shipped in vessels lying along the quay. 
The officers of the customs looked on with 
undisturbed composure. The few who might 
have wished to interfere knew that it would 
be useless, and did not care to make them- 
selves hated gratuitously. Finding them- 
selves defied in this way, the Government 


| tried stricter methods, substituted English of- 


ficers for Irish at the chief ports like Water- 
ford and Cork, and stationed cruisers along 
the coast to seal the mouths of the smaller 
harbors. But the trade only took refuge in 
bays and creeks where cruisers dared not run 
in. If encountered at sea the contraband 
vessels were sometimes armed so heavily that 





* From advance sheets of “The English in Ireland, in the 
Eighteenth Century,” published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
New York. 
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the Government cutters and schooners hesi- 
tated to meddle with them. If unarmed and 
overhauled, they were found apparently laden 
with some innocent cargo of salt provisions. 
The wool was pressed with screws into bar- 
rels, which were washed with brine, that they 
might pass for butter, herrings, or salt pork 
casks. The more determined the authorities 
showed themselves the more resolute were the 
Irish, the lawlessness and wildness of the 
trade giving it fresh zest. Driven from the 
Cork warehouses, the packs were stored in 
caves about the islands, and cliffs, and crags, 
where small vessels took them off at leisure ; 
or French traders, on signal from shore, sent 
in their boats for them. Chests of bullion 
were kept by the merchants at Rochelle and 
Brest to pay for them as they were landed. 
When the French Government forbade the 
export of so much specie, claret, brandy, and 
silks were shipped for Ireland in exchange 
on board the vessels which had brought the 
wool. 

Thus, by a curious combination, the sys- 
tem worked the extremity of mischief, com- 
mercially, socially, and politically. It foster- 
ed and absolutely bred and necessitated hab- 
its of lawlessness. It promoted a close and 


pernicious connection between Ireland and 


France. In times of war French privateers 
found shelter all along the Irish cvast in posi- 
tions most convenient to them, and most 
dangerous to English commerce. In’ times 
both of war and peace, it inundated Ireland 
with wine and brandy cheap and excellent, 
and produced the hard drinking which gave 
social life there so ill a fame. Singularly too, 
while the smuggling provided an open road 
for the going and coming of the priesthood, it 
linked itself to the service of the Pretender. 
Irish ‘ Wild Geese’ in thousands were drafted 
down to Kenmare or Dingle, Galway or 
Roundstone, and were shipped to France. 
If the Pretender was meditating a descent, 
Irish regiments were collected for him at a 
few weeks’ notice. If the Pretender him- 
self was lying quiet, there was always the 
Irish brigade, earning pay and glory under 
the flag of England’s enemies. Wherever 
along the southern and western coasts Eng- 
lish authority and English civilization had 
taken root, means were found to clear away 
the intruders, or make them conform to the 
customs of the country. 

The Protestant settlements on the Ken- 
mare river, which had been established by Sir 
William Petty, dwindled slowly away. Most 
of the families melted into the Irish popula- 
tion. The few who retained their English 








creed and habits, and were thus inconvenient 
neighbors to the smugglers, were at last car- 
ried away as prisoners by French privateers. 
The gentry entered heartily into the game. 
“Though there are several Protestant gentle- 
men in the county of Kerry,” wrote the 
Duke of Devonshire in 1740, “yet for one 
odd reason or other there is little prospect of 
doing good by theirmeans.” The Knight of 
Kerry, who was the occasion of the Duke's 
observation, had his cellar regularly supplied 
from Bordeaux, and in return was blind to 


| everything which it was not desirable that he 


should see. 

Singular pictures survive of some of these 
Kerry potentates who, “for one odd reason 
or another,” were found unserviceable for 
keeping order. The enormous, but at the 
time when it was granted entirely unprofita- 
ble, property there which fell into the hands 
of Sir William Petty, had lapsed gradually 
under Jong leases to middle-men, who, 
though compelled by law to profess conformi- 
ty with the Establishment, earned absolution 
by the steadiness with which they entertained 
and protected the priests. Petty had be- 
queathed to his descendants along with his 
fortune a considerable political genius, and 
had the Shelburne family consented to reside 
on their estates, these gentlemen woulkd either 
have had no existence, or would have found 
the sphere of their activity altogether curtail- 
ed. But the Shelburnes became habitual ab 
sentees. The small beginnings of civilized 
life, which had been introduced there, disap- 
peared; and, so long as their rents were regu 
larly paid, they asked no questions, and trou 
bled themselves with no responsibilities. 

The great baronies of Dunkerron and 
Iveragh, which form the north shore of the 
Kenmare Bay, extending from Kenmare it- 
self forty miles to Waterville, and thence in- 
land to the watershed where the streams di- 
vide which run into the bays of Kenmare or 
Dingle, were held, along with other proper- 
ties in the early part of the last century, under 
alease renewable forever by Mr. Daniel (or 
Donell) Mahony, of Dunloe. In Dunkerron 
there yet lingered a dozen Protestant families, 
the last remnant of Petty’s colony, quiet 
people, who had come to make a living by 
industry, and were unsuited to their present 
master. These families had occasion, in 
1719, to represent their situation to the Vice- 
roy. Mr. Mahony, they said, “had for 
some years continued to make himself great 
and dreadful in the country.” He had four 
thousand people under him, under-tenants 
and their laborers, all Catholics, whose busl- 
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ness was to prevent the collectors of the 
revenue from troubling honest fellows with 
their importunities ; to keep ata distance the 
whole race of bailiffs and process servers ; in 
short, to make what are called law and order 
impossible in Kerry. 
disguised as women, at night in large gangs, 
with blacked faces and white shirts, they 
vere called Mr. Daniel Mahony’s fairies, and 
never had wizard familiar spirits better-dis- 
posed to do his bidding. ‘So mighty was 
Mr. Mahony’s power, that no Papist in Ireland 
had the like.” There were still some few 
forests on the mountain sides which Lord 
Shelburne retained ; but his rangers existed 
on sufferance, and, if they gave trouble, were 
immediately “ mortified.”* ‘“ Hearth-money 
collectors and civil officers went about in 
peril of their lives.” 

Daniel himself was described as “a willful 
man, without remorse or conscience.” Shel- 
tered by Lord Shelburne’s name, and affect- 
ing to be his representative, “if he sent the 
least word, he was obeyed upon all unlawful 
occasions ;” and he had counsellors and at- 
torneys in his pay at the Four Courts, who 


carried him through when a poor creature | 


sought protection against him from the law. 
Once, and once only, the Government had 
meddled with him. On all the lands held 
under the Act of Settlement there was a quit 
rent reserved to the crown, which was paid 
by the tenant. It was surmised, with excellent 
reason, that Mahony had made an imperfect 
return of the lands held by him under his 
lease from Lord Shelburne ; and a surveyor, 


named Maurice Kennedy, was sent down to | 


Killarney to make inquiries. ‘The Viceroy 
might be supreme in Dublin Castle, but Do- 
nell Mahony was sovereign at Killarney. 
The ill-advised Maurice had made his notes : 
had discovered, as he conceived, distinct de- 
linquency, and had collected evidence to 
prove it. The Fairies one night burst rudely 
into his lodging, dragged him from his bed, 
beat him with most unghostlike efficiency, 
plundered him of the papers which were to 
bring Mahony to justice, and left him to find 
his way out of the country a sadder and a 


wiser man. The Dunkerron memorialists 


could but pray the Viceroy to quarter a com- | 


pany of soldiers at Dunloe to “civilize Mr. 
Mahony and his spirits,” if Kerry was to re- 
main a home for loyal subjects and peaceful 
industry. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a Dublin 
Lord Lieutenant was no match for Daniel 





* Murdered. 


Going about by day | 


and his four thousand Fairies. ‘The memo- 

rialists either submitted to fate and to the ruler 

which the genius of Ireland had set over 

them, or betook themselves to some more 
| quiet home. The singular figure of Daniel 

Mahony is a specimen of the class of middle 
| men to whom the wild districts, now frequent 
| ed by tourists and sportsmen, were surren 
| dered for the greater part of the last century. 
Absenteeism was bearing its legitimate fruit. 
The escheated lands of the chiefs had been 
allotted to Englishmen to reclaim and civilize, 
and to settle with Protestant colonies ; and 
the English owners, reducing their duties to 
the receiving of rents and spending them, 
left the lands to those who have created mod- 
ern Ireland and the modern Irish race. 

At times the type assumed a form yet wild- 
er and more picturesque. Sir William 
Petty’s domains extended to the south as well 
as to the north side of the Kenmare river. 
The long peninsula which divides the bays of 
Bantry and Kenmare had been the domin- 
| ion of the O’Sullivans of Berehaven, and 

Sullivan still remains the name of half the 
| families in the barony. There, too, in the 
midst of the mountains, the descendants of 
the old chief's family continued as the vicege- 
rents on the soil of their fathers, amidst the 
wrecked remains of the once thriving Protest- 
| ant colony. ‘The Wild Geese and the priva- 
| teers swept off the handful that remained, 
| and had now the bay to themselves ; and the 
| O'Sullivan of Dirreen ruled without a rival, a 
great smuggling chief, and a trusted agent of 
the Pretender, through whose hands the en- 
thusiasts for his cause were shipped for Nantes 
and the brigade. 

Morty Oge O’Sullivan, O’Sullivan Bere as 

he was called—as much loved and honored as 
| his kinsman of Dirreen—had made his home 

ten miles nearer to the Atlantic, beyond the 
| Shelburne boundary, on the wild bay of Bally 

Quoilach, at a place called Eyeris. Morty, 

in his youth, had been a distinguished officer 
| in the Austrian army, where, had he chosen 
| to remain, he might have risen to rank and 
favor at the court of Maria Theresa. His 
country and his king—his country rather, 
and the adventurous life which opened to him 
there, had charms too strong for him to resist. 
He went home, and undertook the con- 
voying of the Wild Geese ; and at Eyeris an 
outlaw with a price on his head, yet secured 
on the land side by the idolatry of the 
| O'Sullivan clan, and at sea strong enough to 
be his own protector, Captain Morty for 
score of years lived and throve, and defied 
the Government and its myrmidons to meddle 
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with him. 
before his door, carried eight swivel guns. 
She strong that no cruiser 
tured to engage her single-handed. The 
anchorage was so dangerous, so intricate, 
and well guarded, that no combined force 
could venture in to assail her. In peace 
time she was a smuggler. In war she carried 
the French flag under letters of marque, and 
was the pest and plague of English com- 
merce ; and Paul Jones and “ Le Bon Homme 
Richard” were scarcely more terrible thirty 


was so 


years later in the two channels than Morty 


Sullivan and his Irish clipper. 

At length, in the middle of the century, a 
brave and honorable revenue officer named 
Puxley, inherited from his brother an estate 
at Berehaven on Bantry Bay, from which there 
was a near pass through the mountains to 
Morty’s den. 

Revenue officers were usually rendered 
harmless by quiet methods. Their pay was 
small. ‘The Government was lax. They had 
only to accepta percentage on the cargoes 
run out or in, and to be conveniently absent 
when anything was to happen of which 
they were to be kept in ignorance. Puxley, 
who is said to have come from Galway, yet 
was English in character, had brought with 
him English notions of duty. In 1751, 
soon after his arrival, he sent an account of 


Morty to Dublin Castle, and suggested 


means by which both he and his brigantine | 


could be captured. 
As usual, no notice was taken. There 
being no formal coastguard in those days, each 


officer was obliged to rely upon his own re- | 
| made war with his own armed boats on the 


sources, and, if he intended to be activé, had 
to gather men about him on whom he could 
depend. Puxley added to his lands about 
Berehaven, either buying or taking leases for 
lives. He inherited from his brother, among 
other places, the famous Dunboy Castle, 
which was stormed. by Sir George Carew in 
the Earl of ‘Tyrone’s rebellion, after a splen- 
did defense by Morty’s ancestors, in which 
the whole garrison perished: He had thus an 
important position, but one which at the 
same time strengthened the smuggler’s hatred 
of him. Here, in their midst, was one of the 
tyrants of Ireland of the true old ruling 
stamp; and either they must make short 
work with Puxley, or Puxley would make an 
end of them. He knew his danger, but, dan- 
gerous or not, he had undertaken a work 
which he meant to go through with. The 
brigantine went to and fro between France 
and the Kenmare river. In the summer of 
1752 Puxley reported her as lying at her 


| 
His brigantine, which lay moored | 


ven- | 
| among the people. 
| had arrived in her, who were sent to recruit 





moorings, having just come in from the sea. 
She had brought a cargo of arms, which had 
been landed, and were being distributed 
Some French officers 


for the brigade. She was taking in wool, 
with which she was about to sail for Rochelle, 
and on her next voyage she was to carry 
back the officers and men. 

If Morty’s doings were known to Puxley, 
Morty’s own eye was fixed no less keenly on 
the English officer. He had already disposed 
of one at least of Puxley’s predecessors who 
had been too officious. Puxley himself was 
doubly hateful as the possessor of Dunboy. 
He could stir nowhere without a guard. “If 
these Raps could put him out of the way,” he 
said, “ they would govern as they pleased, and 
carry on free trade with France and Spain.” 
He begged for a frigate, with a company of 
soldiers from Kingsale. With thig assistance 
he undertook to make a clearance of the two 


| bays; search all the hiding-places, discover 


the arms and the French officers, and, per- 
haps, take even Morty himself. 

If it was worth while to paralyze Irish 
trade with prohibitory laws, it might have 
been expected that means so simple and 
obvious would not have been neglected to 
make those laws effectual. But the smug- 
gling interest was potent even in Dublin 
Castle itself. No frigate came from King- 
sale. Nota ship of war of any kind, Puxley 
said, had been seen at Berehaven since he 
became an officer. Single-handed, he was 
no match for Morty; so, till help came, he 
kept to his own side of the mountains, and 


petty smugglers of Bantry and Glengariff. 
Through the autumn and winter of 1752 he 
worked bravely on. By the following sum- 
mer he had seized half a dozen cargoes ; and 
had sunk as many sloops, or driven them 
ashore on Whiddy Island. Morty, busy with 
his own concerns, or not caring to meddle 
so long as he was himself let alone, left Bantry 
to deal with him, and the Bantry men having 
no stomach for a fight tried safer means. _ 

All the country side was by this time furl- 
ous; the wool-packs lay rotting in the caves ; 
the stores of claret and brandy ran low, and 
no full cargoes could be run in Glengariff 
harbor to refill the empty bins. Who was 
this miserable Puxley that he should spoil 
the trade by which the gentry were making 
their fortunes, which the Castle winked at, 
and which the connivance of half a century 
had legitimatized? In the twilight of the 
South of Ireland civilizatien, it had been dis- 
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covered that the forms of self-government 
which England had introduced could become 
in skillful hands as good a weapon as the 
sword. aw administered by Irish juries and 
magistrates did the work of anarchy, and vio- 
lence ceased to be necessary, save in the rare 
cases where law had been tried and failed. 

** Necessity,” wrote the unfortunate officer 
to his employers after four years’ work at 
his post, “ obliges me to give your honors the 
trouble hereof, and to let you know the un- 
happy situation I am in at Berehaven, ready 
to be devoured by my enemies the smugglers, 
who have all concerted my banishment out 
of that unhappy country—as well Protest- 
ants as Papists. They are joined by some 
of the landlords of the Berehaven estate to 
execute their design. To which intent they 
keep me constantly going at assize and ses- 
sions by laying themselves out in every re- 
spect to prqvoke and abuse me both publicly 
and privately ; all which malice arises from 
no other provocation given them more than 
my activity in serving the crown, and being 
a check to the trade formerly carried on in 
this country, which I have destroyed. . . . 
I have been so unfortunate as to have six or 
seven landlords to every denomination of 
land in that country. I have better than half 
of what farms I hold in lease. The other 
parts which I have not in lease I could not 
get by any means, which lays me under the 
greatest difficulty, for the owners thereof have 
put Papist tenants in common with me 
throughout the whole, and also in my dwell- 
ing-house they have put a tenant. I assure 
you his majesty has not a subject in the king- 
dom so much oppressed as I have been ; and, 
though my forefathers fought for liberty, I am 
made a sacrifice to Papists supported by 
Protestants, who will if they can deprive me 
of liberty and property.” 

The ingenious persecution either failed or 
was too slow in effecting its purpose. Or it 
may have been that the captain of the Clein- 
derry brigantirfe was stirred to action by some 
fresh grudge of his own. At any rate a rev- 
enue officer determined to do his duty was 
a public nuisance, of whom it was necessary 
to rid the country ; and, as Puxley stood to 
his work in spite of legal annoyances, there 
remained the good old method which could 
be better depended on. One Sunday in 
March, two months after his last letter to 
the Commissioners, as he was on his way to 
church at Glengariff, he was waylaid “at a 
smith’s forge” by Morty and two companions, 
and there killed. 

The murder of an active public servant by 


| so notorious a person as Morty was too seri- 
ous a thing to be passed over. The brigan- 
tine was busy as ever, and at that mo- 
ment there was a special cause of irritation 
with Morty, for a party of soldiers had been 
tempted by his agents to desert from a regi- 
ment at Cork, and were hiding in the moun- 
tains, waiting for Morfy to carry them to 
France. The Garland frigate lay at Kingsale. 
Orders were sent to the captain to go round 
into Kenmare Bay, discover, and her. 
The difficulties, whatever they we which 
invariably attended active measures against 
the Irish smugglers, if overcome at the Castle 
remained formidable at Kingsale. The cap- 
tain of the Garland wrote that he was detain- 
ed at his anchorage by a gale of wind. The 
same cause, he pretended, must prevent the 
brigantine from sailing, and when the storm 
lulled he promised to go in search of her. 
Either the, brigantine was a better sea-boat 
than the Garland, or Morty a better seaman 
than her commander, for before the Garland 
left her anchorage the brigantine was away on 
the coast of France. Morty, however, was 
not to escape so easily. The half-awakened 
justice would have probably sunk to sleep 
again, but for Puxley’s two nephews, Henry 
and Walter Fitzsimon, who shamed, or spur- 
red, the Governor of Cork into real exertion. 
Walter had a small vessel of his own; ano- 
ther belonging to the crown lay at Cove. 
Two months later, when Morty was known 
to have returned to Eyeris, Henry Fitzsimon, 
with these two boats and a company of sol- 
diers, went round to Berehaven. They came 
in from the sea after dark. The troops were 
silently landed, and a rapid march of an hour 
in heavy rain, through the pass in the hills, 
brought them about midnight to Morty’s 
dwelling-place. 
It was a strange wild place, close to the 
| sea, amidst rocks and bogs and utter desola- 
tion. Near it stood the wreck of a roofless 
church, and the yet older ruin of some Danish 
The shadowy form of the 


sink 


re, 





pirates’ nest. 
brigantine was visible through the gray sheet 
of falling rain, at anchor in the harbor, and 


from the rocks in the entrance came the 
moaning of the Atlantic swell. Morty, look- 
ing for no visitors on such a night, had neg- 
lected to post sentinels. The house was 
surrounded, and the wolf was trapped. The 
dogs inside were the first to take alarm. A 
violent barking was heard, and then suddenly 
the door was thrown open. Morty appeared 
in his shirt, fired a blunderbuss at the men 
who were nearest him and retired. A volley 
of small arms followed from the windows and 
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slits in the wall. One soldier was killed and 
three others wounded. The strictest orders 
had been given to take Morty if possible 
alive, and the fire was not at first returned. 
The house was evidently full of men; eigh- 


teen of them bolted, one after the other, in | 
> 


the hopes of drawing off the troops into pur- 
suit. Each, however, was caught and ex- 
amined, and, when found not to be the man 
whom the party came in search of, was let go. 
At last there were but five left in the house. 
Morty saw his time was come. He did not 
choose to be taken, and determined to die 
like aman. He sent out his wife and child, 
who were with him, with a request that their 
lives might be saved. The officer in com- 
mand received them kindly, and gave them 
such protection as he could. 
refused to surrender; it was determined to 
set fire to the thatch, and wild-fire was thrust 
under the eaves. The straw was soaked 
with the wet, and long refused to catch. At 
last it blazed up; the flames seized the dry 
rafters; the roof fell in; and, amidst the 
burning ruins, Morty and his four remaining 
companions were seen standing at bay, blun- 
derbuss in hand. 
ate, and to save life it was necessary to shoot 
him. The soldiers fired ; Morty fell with a 
ball through his heart. Two of his comrades 
fell at his side; the other two were taken; 
the same two, it so happened, who had been 
Morty’s companions at the murder of Puxley. 
One of them, Little John Sullivan he was 
called, was perhaps Morty’s kinsman; the 
name of the other was Daniel Connell. The 
barony of Iveragh and Darrynane Abbey, 
where the Connells, or O’Connells, of later 
celebrity had already established themselves, 
was but seven miles distant across the water ; 
and it is thus possible, and even probable, that 
Daniel Connell, who had assisted at Puxley’s 
murder, and escaped the bullets at Cleinderry, 
was a scion of the same family which, in the 
next generation, produced the Liberator. 

The weather making it impossible to carry 
off the brigantine, she was sunk, when day- 
light came, at her anchorage. The fire was 
extinguished ; the ruins of the house were 
searched; and Morty’s account-books (he 
was punctual as Dirk Hatteraick himself in 
his money transactions), his bills, notes, and 
papers were found uninjured. Among them 
were found letters from many persons of con- 
sequence in the country, showing that they 
were accomplices in the assassination of the 
revenue officers. Twenty ankers of brandy 
and some chests of tea had been destroyed 
by the fire. 


Morty himself | 





He was evidently desper- | 





Morty’s body was carried to Cork. His 
head mouldered upon a spike over the gate 
of the south jail. The rest of him was 
buried in the Battery. The prisoners can be 


| traced to the jail; there is no mention that 


either of them were hanged, but of their fur- 
ther fate the records are silent. 

So ended one of the last heroes of Irish 
imagination, on whose character the historian, 
who considers that he and such as he were 
the natural outgrowth of the legislation to 
which it was thought wise and just to submit 
his country, will not comment uncharitably. 
He had qualities which, had Ireland been 
nobly governed, might perhaps have recon- 
ciled him to its rulers, and opened for him 
an honorable and illustrious career. At 
worst he might have continued to serve with 
his sword a Catholic sovereign, and might 
have carved his way with it to rank and dis- 
tinction. He was tempted home by the op- 
portunities of anarchy and the hopes of re- 
In his own adventurous way he 
levied war to the last against the men and 
the system under which Ireland was op- 
pressed. When he fell he fell with a courage 
which made his crimes forgotten, and the 
ghost of his name still hovers about the wild 
shores of the Kenmare river, of which he was 
so long the terror and the pride. 

Ballyhige House, or Castle, the seat of a 
younger branch of the family of Crosby, 
stands at the northern extremity of the Bay 
of Tralee. The sand and powdered shells, 
which form the bed of the Atlantic, are 
swept in by the eddying tides behind Kerry 
Head, and lie for miles as a fringe upon the 
shore. The shoals reach far to the sea, and 
the rollers with a northwest wind break over 
it in sheets of yellow foam. Blown sand- 
heaps, covered with long pale grass, and 
burrowed by rabbits, divide the beach from 
the brown morass which stretches inland over 
the level plain. At the north end of the 
sands, where the ground rises out of the bog, 
is the castle which was the scene of the fol- 
lowing story :— 

The Crosbies of Kerry were descended 
from John Crosbie, who in 1600 was made 
Bishop of Ardfert by Queen Elizabeth. The 
Bishop bought estates in the country, which 
his son increased by good management and 
a judicious alliance. Sir Thomas, his grand- 
son, a stanch loyalist, was knighted by Or- 
mond. He was twice married, and left be- 
hind him eight sons and one daughter. Dan- 
iel Crosbie, the eldest, inherited the family 
property at Ardfert. From him it passed to 
Sir Maurice, who married a Fitzmaurice, a 


venge. 
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daughter of Lord Kerry, and, at the time to 
which our story relates, was member for the 
county in the Irish Parliament. Thomas 
Crosbie, Sir Maurice’s uncle, the eldest son 
of Sir Thomas by his second marriage, suc- 
ceeded to the estates at Ballyhige, which 
had belonged to his mother. Like the rest 
of the family he was a fierce High Church- 
man, and sate with the Knight of Kerry for 
the borough of Dingle. He too had married 
into the peerage, his wife, Lady Margaret, 
being sister of the Earl of Barrymore. 

The family, which was thus highly connect- 
ed, became the actors in one of the most 
remarkable episodes of Irish history in the 
last century ; and the story of it illustrates 
how much could be ventured with impunity 
in that country by persons who commanded 
so many votes in the Parliament. 

Ballyhige was at this time a long straggling 
house, buelt low to avoid the storms, and 
thatched, which was a proof of confidence 
in the people, and a sign that the owner had 
no reason to fear incendiaries. On the east 
side was a large fruit and kitchen garden ; on 
the west, attached by a wall to the main 
building, was a square stone fire-proof tower 
of unknown antiquity. Between the house 
and the sea there had been run up a set of 
cabins forming a court or quadrangle, and 
occupied by workmen; for Mr. Crosbie, 
being a man of enterprise, had erected a 
linen factory there, and was doing a thriving 
business, with a Scotchman named Dalrym- 
ple for a foreman. Behind the factory the 
ground sloped away to the sand-hills, and 
thence to the shore. 

It so happened that, in the autumn of the 
year 1728, a Danish East Indiaman, the Gold- 
en Lion, having on board twelve chests of 
silver bullion, which she was bringing home 
from the East, was driven by foul weather 
into the say of Tralee. 
round to the: northwest, and blowing dead 
on the land, she was unable to extricate 
herself, and at five in the morning of the 
2th of October she grounded in the shal- 
low water, half a mile from shore. She 
had eighty-eight men on board, and she car- 
ried twenty-two guns. When first seen, the 
evening «before the wreck, she had been 
taken for a privateer. Her character and 
the value of her cargo, however, were very 
soon known. As the tide went back a mob 
of wreckers and smugglers assembled, who, 
under pretense of giving help, would have 
soon disabled and overwhelmed the confined 
and half-drowning crew. But Mr. Crosbie 
turned out with his servants and workmen, 


The wind falling 





drove away the people, assisted the captain 
and sailors to land with their bullion chests, 
and carried them into the shelter of Bally- 
hige. The ship was lost. All her company 
and everything of value which she had on 
board were saved. 

The silver coined and in bars was worth 
nineteen or twenty thousand pounds.* Mr. 
Crosbie showed only the most honorable 
desire to preserve the property which had 
been recovered for its lawful owners. He 
deposited the chests in a cellar, gave the 
commander, Captain Heitmann, an acknowl- 
edgment for their delivery into his charge, 
and allowed the Danes themselves to keep 
guard on the place where the treasure was 
deposited. 

The exposure on the morning of the wreck 
was unfortunately fatal to him. He caught 
a severe cold from standing in the water, 
and being an old man he.died in a few weeks. 
A claim was put in for salvage by his execu- 
tors, seemingly exaggerated, for in Decem- 
ber an order was sent from Dublin Castle to 
the Tralee custom-house to protect the 
Danes from extortion ; but, until the ques- 
tion was settled, they were not permitted to 
remove the treasure, and Captain Heitmann 
was made uneasy at the tone in which the 
subject was talked of in the county. Mr. 
Crosbie’s funeral drew together a crowd from 
all parts of the neighborhood. The Irish 
were present there in overwhelming num- 
bers, and their general tone was reckless and 
menacing. The rejection of the 
claims had been resented in the household, 
and the servants’ ideas on rights of property 
were evidently loose. The Captain at last 
asked Lady Margaret to make over to him 
the detached stone tower, in which he could 
lodge his seamen, and have the treasure 
with him under the same roof. Lady Mar- 
garet refused. She wanted one at least, she 
said, of the rooms in the tower for her own 
purposes. She permitted the chests, how- 
ever, to be buried in the tower cellar in a 
position unknown to any one except her but- 
ler. The hole was filled in with broken 
glass and crockery, and earth was thrown 
over it. The greater number of the crew 
wert away. Ten or twelve who remained 
were lodged in the tower garret, a sentinel 
was stationed at the door at the foot of the 
staircase, while Captain Heitmann himself 
continued Lady Margaret’s guest in the cas- 
tle itself. 


! 
ace 
saivage 


* The purchasing power of money being nore taan 
double what it is at present. 
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The months passed on; spring followed 
winter. ‘The salvage difficulty could not be 
settled, and the unusual presence in Kerry 


- . 
not hear of it, she said. 


of so large a quantity of money, over the | 
ownership of which meanwhile some uncer- | 


tainty was supposed to hang, set the whole 
country in agitation. 


The Rev. Francis Lawder, Vicar-General of | 


the diocese, resided but a few miles from Bal- 
lyhige. ‘Toward the middle of April, Mr. 
Lawder’s steward was superintending a par- 
ty of laborers, who were thrashing out corn, 
when a stranger entered the barn and whis- 
pered something to the steward, who went 
away with him. The same evening the 
steward told the laborers that there was a 
plan on foot to carry off the Danes’ treasure, 
and asked if they cared to take a part in it. 
The exploit was tempting; but whether it 
might be safely ventured depended on the 
opinion of the county. If. ail ranks were im- 
plicated, none would be punished; a small 
party would be discovered and hanged. 
‘They asked whether the gentry approved. 
The steward answered that all the gentry 
had consented, except the Earl of Kerry, 
who had not been consulted. ‘They had 
promised either to be present themselves, or 


else to send their servants. 

To men to whom smuggling had become 
a second nature, chests of bullion recovered 
out of the sea had lost the character of private 
property ; and the hesitation in paying the | 
Crosbies’ salvage claims removed the scruples 


of the waverers. What, however, did Lady 
Margaret think about it? 
was the great person of the neghborhood. 
Lady Margaret's supposed rights were the 
legal groundwork of the proceeding, and, 
without her leave, the lowest Rapparee would 
not stir. ‘The Ballyhige butler, Mr. Banner, 
was taken into council. Banner was in- 
structed to inform his mistress that, if she 
would give the word, the thing should be 
done, and a third or half the spoil should be 
her ladyship’s share. Lady Margaret was 
neither better nor worse than other ladies 
and gentlemen in the county; she could 
not live in an atmosphere of lawlessness 
without contracting something of the same 
temperament. Had she spoken her real 
thoughts she would have answered like young 
Pompey— 
This thou shouldst have done, 

And not have spoke on’t. Being done unknown, 

I should have found it afterwards well done, 

But must condemn it now. 


When, the butler delivered his message, 
she affected great displeasure. 


She would rather 
lose her own life than allow the Danes to be 
robbed under her roof. She spoke decisively, 
yet something in her manner indicated a less 
fixed resolution. The butler inferred that, 
so long as she was not herself compromised, 
she would not be unforgiving. ‘The report 
which he carried back was sufficient. The 


| plot gathered shape, stole into the general 


air, and was whispered in hall and cabin. 


| The steward, who was a practiced hand, and 
| knew that in such matters there was nothing 
| more dangerous than delay, collected, as he 


| considered, a sufficient force on the spot, and 


one midnight, with forty men with blacked 
faces, and armed with guns and pickaxes, he 


| stole up through the sand-hills, and sent a 


| another opportunity. 
Lady Margaret | 


boy into the house to tell the butler that the 
people were come. 

It happened that Mr. Arthur Crosbie, 
Lady Margaret’s nephew, was that night a 
guest at Ballyhige. Mr. Arthur wassclerk of 
the Crown for the county, and might be held 
exceptionally responsible. He must, of 


| course, have been taken generally into con- 
| fidence, and have given a general approval, 


but he was unprepared for such sudden 
action. The butler ran to his room and 
woke him. He said, “he would not for any 
consideration the thing should be done while 
he was in the house ; as soon as he was gone 
he did not care what they did.” ‘The butler 
with much difficulty persuaded the gang to 
withdraw for that night and to wait for 
Arthur Crosbie de- 
parted, but it seemed now as if Lady Mar- 
garet’s own mind misgave her. Eager con- 
spirators continued to flit about the house 
and gossip with the servants. The Vicar- 
General’s men were in haste to be at work. 
The Ballyhige house steward assured I.ady 
Margaret from him that she should have her 


| part secured, and it would be more than she 


would get from the Danes. He told her that 


| the attempt would certainly be made, indeed 


had all but been made already. 

Lady Margaret still wavered. ‘She 
seemed to abhor the thought of it,” or it might 
be that she only abhorred the officiousness 
which thrust an unwelcome privity upon her. 
She desired and did not desire ; approved 
and disapproved. She, perhaps, wished to 
escape the temptation, and by an effort of 


| honesty to place the prize out of her reach. 
| A day or two after the first attempt she sent 
| for one of the Danish officers, called him 


| treasure was in danger. 
She would | 


into a private room, and told him that ‘the 
She bade him ask 
Captain Heitmann if he was satisfied with the 
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place in which it was bestowed, and she 
offered, if he preferred it, to keep the chests 
in her own bedroom. Captain Heitmann 
said that the dwelling-house being thatched; 
and therefore liable to be fired, he thought 
they were safer in the tower. The officer 
carried back the answer. Lady Margaret 


had so odd a smile that he was led to ask | 
| able to conceive that a person in Lady Mar- 


how she knew that there were ill designs on 
foot. In his own country, he said, per- 
sons revealing intended crimes were brought 
= ‘fore a magistrate, and ex amined upon oath. 
she hi id serious grounds for suspicion 
a. ought to be a similar i inquiry. 
Lady 


custom Information might be 


in Ireland. 


given privately, but gentlemen did not like | 


their names to be made public. In fact, she 


could say no more, but she desired to let him | 


understand generally that mischief was in the 
wind. 

The Danes knew not what to make of in- 
formation so ambiguously given. They were 
strangers; most of them understood no 
language but their own: one or two spoke 
English imperfectly, and Irish not at all. 
But they naturally assumed that in the English 


dominions, and under the English flag, 


they were in a country which respected the 


first principles of law. Similar warnings 
continued to reach them: the butler’s wife 
told them one day they ought to be much 
obliged to her husband ; half hundred 
villains had come to her house one night, 
to make away with them, and, but for Mr. 
Banner, they would have been all murdered, 
and the treasure taken away. She too, per- 
haps, like her mistress, wished them to take 
precautions which should make the robbery 
impossible ; but they only laughed at her. 
In the house of the sister of a peer and the 
widow of a member of Parliament, they re- 
fused to believe that they could be really in 
danger. She left them, they said afterward, 
“very angry.” 

This affair this time whispered 
over the whole country side, and, among 
others, reached the ears of Mr. Collis, the 
vicar of Tralee. Mr. Collis had not perhaps 
been long enough in Kerry to outgrow 
his prejudices. He was stopped ona Sun- 
day afternoon in the middle of May, by one 
of his parishioners, who said that he desired 
to consult him. The twelve chests of silver 
at Ballyhige were about to be carried off 
and divided: I 
four of them ; four were “for the gentlemen 
of the county; the four remaining were to 
be shared among the party, who were to ex- 


was by 


‘Margaret said that this was not the | 


| or barracks at 


| cidedly, would certainly prevent. 


ecute the ‘ities. He had himself, he said, 
been invited to join, and he wished to know 
whether it was robbery in the real sense of 
the world, and whether it was an act which 
the vicar would approve. Collis, astonished 
and shocked, told him that it was a mon- 
strous piece of wickedness, and that, at all 
hazards, it must be prevented. He was un- 


garet’s position could herself be an accom- 
plice; and not being himself acquainted 
with her, he desired a gentleman of ‘Tralee, 
whom he knew to visit at Ballyhige, to let 
her know what was going on. The gentle- 
man promised to tell her, but he understood 
Kerry better than the vicar of Tralee, and 
put it off from day to day. Collis himself at 
last rode over to Ballyhige, had an interview 
with Lady Margaret, and told her frankly 
that officious friends of her own, under pre- 
tense of doing her the justice which the 
Danes refused, were about to commit a 
frightful crime in her supposed interest. 

Lady Margaret was polite but unsatis 
factory. She expressed “a great dislike” to 
the idea, but had evidently not realized the 
criminality of it. She said that she would 
speak to Captain Heitmann, and that the 
chests should be removed to her own room. 
It would have been more to the purpose if 
she had proposed to send them to the jail 
Tralee. Collis left Ballyhige 
with more misgivings than he had brought 
with him. He endeavored to impress upon 
her before he went, that, besides robbing, 
there would be bloodshed and probably mur- 
der ; and he seriously entreated her to forbid 
an act which a word from her, spoken de- 
Lady Mar- 
garet’s conscience was again moved. She 
sent once more for the officer to whom she 
had spoken before. Her present informant 
she was able to name. Mr. Collis, of Tra- 
lee, she said, had told her that a robbery 
would certainly be attempted. A second 
time she suggested that the chests should be 
removed to the dwelling-house and placed 
under her personal charge. 

Her object probably was less to prevent 
the robbery than to prevent a collision be- 
tween the Danes and the Vicar-General’s 
gang. The officer was still incredulous, that 
an act of open violence would be ventured 
upon strangers in the house of a gentleman 
of fortune, full of servants, with a linen fac- 


Lady Margaret was to have | tory swarming with workmen not a hundred 
| yards distant. 


He was perhaps less satisfied 
that, if the chests were transferred fgom their 
present position, they might not mysteriously 
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disappear. He declined to let them be re- 
moved. He took the precautions of placing 
a second sentinel at the turret door during 
the night. Heagain begged Lady Margaret 
to let the Danes have the turret to themselves, 
and asked that some of his own ship’s muskets, 
which were in the castle, with ball and pow- 
der, might be served out to hismen. ‘The 
first request Lady Margaret declined ; it 
would be inconvenient, she said, and she 
could not allow it. After some delay, eight 
or ten muskets were sent overand some balls, 
but, under one pretext or another, no pow- 
der was sent with them. 

Even yet the unfortunate Danes were not 
seriously alarmed. The officers and seven 
sailors slept in the upper rooms in the turret. 
One of the servants occupied the apartment 
on the ground-floor, so that they were unable 
to barricade the door. They kept careful 


watch, however ; and Captain Heitmann had | 


so far seen no reason to move his quarters 
from the dwelling-house and remain with his 
men. 

Lady Margaret meanwhile had given her 
definite consent, and in keeping back the 
powder, she trusted that she had taken suffi- 
cient precautions to prevent bloodshed. 


Everybody in the house was now in the se- 


Mr. Thomas Hasset came to stay at 
Ballyhige with a number of servants. They 
were all taken into confidence. Several 
other gentlemen’s servants were in attend- 
ance; their presence was the price they 


cret. 


were made to pay for their share of the boo- | 


ty. The preparations were made with the 
utmost deliberation. A sloop was brought 
round into the bay to be at hand in case of 
sudden danger. The house steward sent 
the wheel-barrows and truckles, which were 
in the yard, to be repaired, that they might 
be in condition to bear a heavy load. Mr. 


Lawder’s servants put in readiness his horses 


and carts. ‘The night of the fourth of June 
was fixed on for the attack. The gang were 
to come up as before from the sea, through 
the sand-hills. The servants undertook 
that they should find all gates and doors un 
locked. 

No fresh warning was allowed to the 
Danes. . The officer in the turret had gone 
to bed, and was asleep. He was awoke at 
midnight by a sound of shots. A moment 
after one of his men was at his bedside, 
wounded and bleeding. The two sentries 
had been suddenly fired on, and had both 
been killed. Peterson, the wounded man, 
who had been with them, had dragged him- 
self up the stairs, securing behind him the 


door which divided the upper and lower 
stories. The officer sparng up and flew with 
the rest to the leads. He saw the court be- 
low swarming with armed men, with guns 
and torches. By the flaming light he recog- 
nized one of the Crosbie family, and more 
than one of the household. The Danes had 
but a pair of pistols and one gun with them, 
and no ammunition for a second charge. To 
fire would be to throw away their lives use- 
lessly, so they remained behind the parapets, 
watch¢ng the robbers’ proceedings. 

Captain Heitmann, in the dwelling-house, 
had in a like manner been roused by the up- 
roar. He too had darted out of bed, and 
had run down to the hall, where he found 
the family assembled. He went to the door 
to open it. Lady Margaret threw herself in 
his way, and implored him not to stir as he 
would be killed. He asked if she would 
not send some one down to rouse the factory 
hands. She said it wasimpossible. In fact 
they were already roused, and were at work 
in the court with the rest. He appealed to 
the servants. No one stirred. He appealed 
to Mr. Hassett. Mr. Hassett sate still and 
made no reply. If he went out alone, he 
| feared they would lock the door behind him, 

and leave him to be raurdered. He flung 
himself, in despair, upon a bench, and sate 
helplessly listening to the yells and cries in 
the court. 

The turret door meanwhile was wide open : 
the cellar floor was torn up; the earth and 
broken bottles were cleared away, and the 
twelve chests were lifted out to be distributed, 
according to the arrangement. Beforehand 
the division had appeared easy. Lady Mar- 

| garet was to have a third, the gentlemen a 
third, and the robbers a third: but the ques- 
tion now rose, who were the gentlemen, and 
who were the robbers? Were the Ballyhige 
servants to be paid out of their mistress’s 
share, or out of the share of the Vicar-Gen- 
eral’s gang? The butler, the footman, the 
coachman, a young David Crosbie, the 
Scotch factory foreman, and six or seven 
others, all insisted that they had borne their 
part in the robbery, and were entitled to 
their part of the robbers’ portion: at last 
they laid hold on six of the chests, and tried 
to carry them off. <A fight began, which, 
had there been time to finish it, would have 
diminished the number of the claimants ; but 
the gray June morning was already breaking, 
and for Lady Margaret’s sake it was essential 
to prevent daylight from overtaking them 
before they had finished their work. Half 








by force, a rough partition was effected: 
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the Ballyhige party secured what they had 
seized; Lady Margaret's four chests were 


| 


buried in the garden ; two were broken up | 


and the contents rudely divided; and the 
Dolphin sloop sailed in the morning, with 
young David Crosbie and several others, who 
had staggered dowa to the shore loaded with 
money-bags. The six remaining chests were 
taken off in carts to the Vicar-General’s barn. 
One cart broke down on the way. 
was no time to repair it: the chest was open- 
ed by the roadside, and “the scum,” as the 
rank and file of the gang were called, received 
their wages in handfuls of silver. Mr. Law- 


der’s proctor had marked three, which he in- 
tended to secrete ; perhaps for private and 
careful distribution at leisure ; but the other 
parties interested were impatient or suspi- 


cious. Mr. Arthur Crosbie’s steward came 


gen, the first Commissioner of the Customs. 
The Government, Mr. Lingen said, were at a 
Joss to understand such extraordinary remiss- 
ness in an affair of so much consequence. 
The magistrates were commanded to exert 


| themselves instantly to recover the money, 


and “ prevent the damage which would other- 
wise fall on the inhabitants of the neighbor- 


| hood.” 


There | 


For decency’s sake it was necessary to do 


| something, but something which should fur- 


| nish no clue to the real perpetrators. 


over a day or two after to inquire after the | 
| names of the parties guilty, he said, that he 
| could mention no one in particular “unless 
| he named the whole commonalty on that 


gentlemen’s shares, and intimated “that it 
would be worse for those concerned if they 
were not sent.”” Servants came on horseback, 
who filled their hats and their pockets ; and 
thus, in a short time, the whole disappeared. 

The strangest part of the story has now to 
be told. Even in Kerry it was not expected 
that an exploit of this kind could be passed 
over without a show of inquiry. The day 
after the robbery, Lady Margaret sen? word 
to Mr. Chester, chief collector of the revenue, 
that her house had been broken into and the 
Danish silver stolen. 
vants, she said, had attempted to trace the 
perpetrators, but had failed in discovering 
them. 

The son, who was a mere lad, was not 
likely to discover them. Lady Margaret, 
perhaps, hoped that the excuse would be ac- 
cepted, but the affair had been on too large 
a scale. The leading magistrates in the 
county were, Sir Maurice Crosbie, county 
member and high sheriff; William Crosbie, 
member for Ardfert; Mr. Blennerhassett, 
Edmund Denny and the Knight of Kerry; 
Mr. Blennerhassett, if not related to the 
Hassett who was an accomplice, certainly as- 
sisted afterwards in suppressing investiga- 
tion. ,The Crosbies’ first duty was to their 
own family. 


Her son and her ser- | 





A no- 
torious smuggler named Anderson, who had 
not been concerned, was taken up, and sent 
to Dublin to be examined. Anderson plead- 
ed his own innocence, and of course there 
was no evidence against him. He could not 
call himself wholly ignorant of what every 
one knew ; but when pressed by Sir Edward 
Southwell, the principal secretary, for the 


side of the county of Kerry.” 

If the commonalty were all implicated 
there was, at least, the Earl of Kerry, the 
lord lieutenant of the county. Carteret, the 
then Viceroy, was in England. The Lords 
Justices, Archbishop Boulter, and the Speaker 
Conolly, wrote in real indignation to require 
the Earl to bring the offenders to justice, and 
compel them to restore their plunder. Lord 
Kerry himself promised to do his best. His 
own hands were clean, and, for himself, he 
had nothing to conceal; but he acknowledg- 
ed, frankly, that there would be great diff- 
culty. He could expect no help from the 
magistrates. The money, he feared, was be- 
yond recovery. 

His son, Lord Fitzmaurice, if his behavior 
at Killarney was a specimen of his general 
conduct, was probably less scrupulous than 
his father. On Lord Fitzmaurice and the 
Earl, however, the responsibility was now 
thrown so seriously that they could not evade 
it. The steward and the butler at Ballyhige 
were arrested, threatened with the gallows, 


| and frightened into full confessions ; but, the 


The Knight had too many | 


transactions of his own with the smugglers | 


to be able to exert himself if he had wish- 
ed. Mr. Denny could not act alone in 
a matter which might bring him in deadly 
feud with his neighbors. The robbery was 
on the night of the 4th of June. A week 
passed. No arrests had been made, and no 
Steps taken. On the 15th there came a 
sharp reprimand from Dublin from Mr. Lin- 





more they confessed, the more perplexing 
the situation became. The first families in 
the county; high officials in church and 
state ; members of Parliament who had votes, 
and who required to be conciliated ; the Ear! 
of Kerry’s own kindred, for Sir Maurice 
Crosbie was his son-in-law ; the whole county 
side, as Anderson truly said, were implicat- 
ed. There was no longer a difficulty in get- 
ting at the truth. Captain Heitmann and his 
officers gave their evidence. ‘The Ballyhige 
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| 
servants made a clean breast of it. The | 
Vicar-General’s servants, seeing concealment | 
useless, were as plain-spoken as the rest. Mr. 
Collis, of Tralee, deposed to his conversation 
with Lady Margaret. ‘The depositions were 
sent to the Castle, and Lingen returned Lord 
Kerry his hearty thanks “for having unray- 
eled such an enormous piece of villainy, 
which was now set in the truest light.” 

But the difficulty now was the truth itself. 
There had not been robbery only, but mur- 
der, and murder of a dastardly kind—mur- 
der of two shipwrecked foreign seamen—in 
violation of the sacred rights of hospitality. 
Yet no one, high or low, seemed aware of its 
wickedness. ‘The origin of the crime was 
the utter demoralization of the gentry of an 
entire Irish county. Those who, by the 
constitution, were the natural governors of 
the people, were their leaders in depravity. 
‘They, if any, cught to have been selected for 
punishment. 

The public trial and execution of an earl’s 
sister, a vicar-general of the Irish Establish- 
ment, and a member or two of the Irish | 
Legislature, would have been an example 
that would have lifted forward the civiliza- 
tion of Kerry by three-quarters of a century. 

But the days of George the Second and 
Sir Robert Walpole were not the days of 
Cromwell. The judges came to Tralee on 
their summer circuit, and the assizes were 
opened at Tralee. One or two of the gang 
were tried and sentenced ; but the Earl of 
Kerry pleaded “that it would be small service 
to the county to let the poor rogues be 
hanged, while the principals escaped.” ‘The 
judges shared Lord Kerry’s opinion, or, when 
they came into the county, they assumed the 
habits of thought which prevailed there. If 
no one was to be punished, an effort might 
at least be made to recover the plunder. 
Here the apathetic magistrates affected a 
real zeal, and gave the concluding touch of 
the grotesqueness of the picture. Since they 
were not wanted for the gallows, there could 
be no longer a reason for detaining the pris- 
oners. The Knight of Kerry had wnitten 
generally to Mr. Lingen, that he knew of 
persons who, if assured of pardon, would 
assist in discovering the money. Lingen 
replied with general encouragement; and 
under the shelter of Lingen’s letter, and pre- 
tending to be acting by order of the Govern- 
ment—the Knight, Sir Maurice Crosbie, Mr. 
Blennerhassett, and two other magistrates— 
signed an order to the governor of Tralee 





jail to.release the Vicar-General’s servants, 


the most prominent of the actual perpetrators | 


of the crime; and to two of these persons— 
one of them the ‘steward who had planned 
the robbery and divided the plunder—they 
committed the recovery of it from the hands 
of those among whom it had been distributed. 
No choice could have been better if there 
had been a real desire to find the money, but 
the object was merely to turn ridicule on the 
whole affair. The released prisoners strutted 
about the county showing their commissions 
amidst universal amusement, saying openly, 
that if the thing had been still to do they 
would do it again, and parading the protec- 
tions which they professed to have received 
from the Castle. 

If the most notorious villains were selected 
for special favor, those who had promoted 
the investigation became naturally alarmed 
for themselves. The Earl of Kerry wrote to 
the Castle, that he expected nightly to have 
his house burnt over his head. On his own 
authority he rearrested the two scoundrels 
who had been thus ridiculously pardoned. 
Lingen wrote in towering indignation to the 
Knight. The Kerry gentry should not be 
allowed to carry matters with so insolent a 
hand. For decency’s sake they were forced 
to undertake an appearance of a real search 
for the money, and hopes were held out from 
time to time that the greater part would soon 
be collected. 

Unfortunately for the Irish Administration 
there was a party in the case which declined 
to be satisfied with mere restitution. Two 
Danish subjects had been killed, and a third 
wounded. The Copenhagen Government, 
when Captain Heitmann’s report reached 
them, insisted not only that the stolen silver 
should be restored, but that the guilty persons 
should be brought to justice. Walpole felt 
or affected a proper displeasure. He ad- 
mitted that England’s honor was concerned 
in punishing crime, and gave Carteret orders 
to prosecute. He discovered that a mode 
of administering justice, which may answer 
well among a people who have a natural love 
for right and abhorrence of wrong, is the worst 
gift which can be bestowed on those who do 
not know what justice means. Carteret set 
in motion the usual machinery. -A hundred 
obstructions were at once flung in the way. 
Arthur Crosbie, the clerk of the Crown, was 
at last actually tried in Dublin. ‘The Danes 
remained in Ireland to give evidence. The 
confessions of the Ballyhige servants proved 
as plainly as possible that he knew what was 
about to be done, and that neither by word 
nor deed had he attempted to prevent it. 
Yet the judge summed up in favor of the 
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prisoner, and the jury acquitted him. Captain 
Heitmann complained indignantly “that the 
judges were in a conspiracy to suppress the 
inquiry ;” that “they showed partiality to 
shield the Crosbies.” The judges answered, 
“that Mr. Arthur Crosbie was acquitted for 
want of such proof as was according to law,” 
and affected to feel injured and insulted by 
the suspicion of favoritism. 

The robbery had been committed in 1729. 
In 1731 Carteret retired from the viceroyalty, 
and as yet there had been no redress. The 
Kerry magistrates pretended that 9,000 
pounds worth of bullion had been found, and 
that they were ready to account for it ; but 
three more years went by; the Danes had 
lingered on, besieging the Castle with their 
complaints, yet the Irish disliked “ paying 
back” as heartily as Falstaff. They had so far 
not received an ounce of it. “ During all this 
time,” wrote the Duke of Newcastle in 1734 
to Carteret’s successor (the Duke of Dorset), 
“the master and sailors of the Golden Lion 
have not been able to obtain satisfaction for 
their loss, nor restitution of the money and 


plate which were recovered from the persons | 


concerned.” 

Dorset was as powerless as Carteret had 
been. He could but act by forms of law, 
and law in Ireland was organized iniquity. 
Again there was a delay of two years, and in 





January, 1736, the Danish minister in London 
laid his last remonstrance before Newcastle 
and the English Cabinet. 

“In an affair so odious,” he said, “ every 
trick and stratagem has been employed to 
screen parties who are notoriously guilty from 
the punishment which they have deserved. 
The chief authors and accomplices of this 
infamous conspiracy are as well known to 
your Grace and to the Lords of the Council 
as to the whole of Ireland. Your Grace has 
many times expressed to me your indignation 
at the manner in which the Danish Company 
has been dealt with in that country through- 
out the whole affair. His Majesty, my sov- 
ereign, instructs me now to say to you, that 
if justice is longer refused, the Danish consul 
will be recalled from Dublin; and if any 
British vessels are so unfortunate as to be 
cast away hereafter on the coast of Denmark, 
the Irish Administration will be responsible 
for any misfortune which may overtake them.” 

With this letter the curtain droms on the 
scene. Whether the Danes went back 
empty-handed to their own country, forming 
their Own reflections on the English method 
of civilizing Ireland, or whether the Kerry 
gentlemen at length unwillingly relaxed their 
clutch upon their prey, no evidence has as yet 
been discovered to show. 


THE DEMONS OF THE SHADOW.* 


III. 


THERE is a beautiful picture, painted by 
Lucas Van Leyden, in 1518, of the Tempta- 
tion. It represents the devil offering Christ 
astone. The demon is in the dress of a 
scholar, and his university-hood trails behind 
into a streamer, the tip of which coils to a 
serpent’s head. . 

Between that serpent and the scholar— 
whose face is that of a scoffer—there is.a 
moral gradation, as definite as any Mr. Datr- 
win could trace between the forms them- 
selves. The increasing mastery of external 
nature by man, changing hostile elements 
and forms from foes to friends, corresponds 
with moral changes of not less significance 
than those which have passed upon his 
physical frame. The serpent became the 
type of evil when and where it seemed the 
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most mysterious and fatal enemy of man; 
but gradually man learns measurably to guard 
against it, or he migrates to regions not in- 
fested by it, or he may reach a point of civil- 
ization where he finds that some things may 
be worse than a serpent’s bite. The serpent 
may thus become a fossil demon, which will 
mean that he has slipped into a higher form— 
has become winged, to aim at something 
above the heel. Thenceforth he will change 
with the changing fears of man, will shadow 
his successive dreads,—will take the color of 
a hated race, or the physiognomy of a for- 
midable heretic. The Africans of Mozam- 
bique represent the devil as a white man. 
The kidnappers on the Guinea coast have 
taught the poor negroes there that men may 
be worse than fierce animals, and they call 
the devil Muzungu-Maya, that is, ‘wicked 
white man.’ They make images of the devil, 
paint them white, and lend them to persons 
who believe themselves troubled by the devil, 
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the belief being that should the evil one, on 
such a visit, catch sight of his own face, he 
will be so horrified as never to return to the 
same place. In India we find that in some 
of the later Vedic books the dragon Vritra 
is called Dasyu, a word which anciently des- 
ignated the dark aborigines of that country 
with whom the fair Aryans had to contend. 
To this day the most ordinary form in which 
devils are represented in India is that of a 
jet-black woman, with terrible tusks, a mur- 
derous weapon in her hand, and a belt of 
skulls at her waist. They survive in the 
‘Ethiop’ imps of Russian Church pictures. 

Let us contrast the animal and the anthro- 
pomorphic stages of demonology as repre- 
sented by two races. The Micmacs—the ab- 
original red Indians of Nova Scotia, though 
partially subjected to the influence of Chnis- 
tianity, retain nearly the whole of their origi- 
nal religion. They at first believed in one 
powerful deity, whom they called Manitou. 
They were taught to believe in two beings, 
one good, the other evil, so they now call 
the evil one Manitou, and speak of the good 
as the Great Spirit. They believe in fairies, 
who are often troublesome, but may be es- 
caped by running to the nearest stream, 
which the ‘little people’ dare not cross for 
fear of wetting their feet. They believe in a 
great invisible magician, who was once on 
earth as a mighty warrior, and whose name 
is Booin ; he can raise storms, cause exces- 
sive cold, increase or diminish his size, and 
take on the forms of ferocious animals. 
They believe that there exists a race of ter- 
rible cannibals called Chenoos ; to hear their 
yell is fatal ; their weapon is a dragon’s horn. 
It is difficult to kill a Chenoo ; his flesh must 
be consumed in fire, and when that is done 
there will remain his heart, which is a block 


of ice, and must be slowly melted, at risk of° 


the melted stream putting out the fire. In- 
dians may sometimes be transformed into 
Chenoos. There is also, they say, a species 
of preternatural birds, Culloos, who devour 
men. A Culloo was once tamed, and car- 
ried immense numbers of men on his_ back. 
Cheepichealm is a fearful dragon with yel- 
low horns, and the malevolent magician 
Booin often assumes that form to resist an 
enemy. The chief saint of the Micmacs is 
named Glooscap, a good magician—corre- 
sponding to the ‘white witch’ of English 
counties who vanquished many enemies, 
and helped people in hard emergencies. 
They relate how a young hero, in pursuit of 
a wife, was unable to carry his canoe past a 
certain strait, because of two demons who 





waylaid him in the form of enormous beavers. 
Glooscap gave this youth a drum made of 
bark, by beating which he so charmed the 
beavers that they allowed him to pass, as 
Kerberus did Orpheus with his lyre when 
seeking Eurydice. Glooscap vanquished 
demons in the form of weasels also. After 
serving his people a long time, Glooscap em- 
ployed a2 whale to take him to a beautiful 
region in the far West, giving the whale, in 
compensation, a tobacco pipe which enables 
it to send up now that column of smoke 
which the ignorant whites call a spout. 
They have a festive Glooscap week, during 
which they meet to discuss who Glooscap 
was, and they teach their children that if 
they are good they will escape the frozen 
realm of Manitou, and go to dwell with 
Glooscap in his beautiful Western home. 
Now here we find that although, by the 
influence of an alien religion, evil has gained 
a nominal personification as Manitou, the 
original deity of the tribe, particular evils are 
in no way connected with him. ‘Ice and 
storm, troublesome animals and the like, are 
separately associated with magicians and 
dragons. The manifold forms of evil are not 
yet marshaled under one great malignant 
power, though we may be sure that in the 
course of time all of them will be regarded 
as varied shapes of the ‘ex-god Manitou. 
Let us now read a chapter from the far East, 
to see what is gradually and logically built 
out of the same materials as those which, 
with the Micmacs, have hardly got out of the 
quarry. From many examples I select one 
from the Zendavesta, which gives us an ac 
count of the phenomena attending the birth 
of Zoroaster. Just before Zoroaster was 
born his mother had a vision, in which she 
saw a great black cloud like an eagle’s wing, 
which hid the light. From this cloud were 
rained down lions, tigers, wolves, rhinoceros- 
es and serpents, which started to attack her. 
But there arose amidst the beasts a mountain, 
over the top of which arose a sun which 
dispelled the cloud, and a gentle wind 
breathed, under which the beasts fell as if 
shot. Then came an angel with a book and 
a luminous horn ; he hurled the book at the 
beasts,—as tradition says the student at Ox- 
ford choked with his Aristotle the wild boar 
whose successors’ heads still grace the Christ- 
mas banquet at Queen’s College, and they 
vanished, with the exception of three—a 
wolf, a tiger, and a lion—which were dispatch- 
ed withthe golden horn. An interpreter of 
dreams showed Dogdo, Zoroaster’s mother, 
that these animals were the demons of the 
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wicked Ahriman, and indicated that her child 
would be a great saint. Next, the Wicked 
One appeared in the forms of malignant ma- 
gicians, who sought to slay the child. One 
of these raised his sword, and his arm fell on 
the ground. They then bore him to a desert, 
kindled a fire, and threw him on it; the 
mother followed, and found her- babe sleep- 
ing sweetly on the harmless flames as if they 
had been feathers. Next they laid the child 
before a herd of cows ; but a fierce bull ad- 
vanced and stood squarely over him, protect- 
ing him from the rest.- The child was cast 
before wild horses with a like result. He 
was thrown to wolves, but they refused to 
touch him. Nay, two sheep came out of the 
mountain and nourished him. The agents of 
Ahriman having been thus successively de- 
feated, Zoroaster became a youth, and went 
on his famous pilgrimage to Mount Iran, on 
whose top he received the law, amid flames 
that did not harm him. Here he saw the 
vision of an army of black adders coming 
from the North, which was met by an army 
of white serpents which descended from the 
zenith and defeated it. Afterwards Zoro- 
aster was conducted to visit hell, where he 
saw Ahriman himself, who tempted him to 
quit the pure law, promising him great power 
over the world. But Zoroaster replied: “I 
desire not thy bad glory. It is by thee and 
thy sect that hell is peopled; but by the 
mercy of God I shall cover you with shame 
and ignominy.” 

Now when we compare this complete sys- 
tem with the previous rude conception of the 
Micmacs, we see an agreement only in the 
fact that each has demonized the animals and 
the elements it most dreads. With the Nova- 
Scotian a demon shows himself by producing 
extreme cold, having a heart of ice ; another 
in the dragon-cloud with its lightning horn ; 
others in the beaver which destroys his dyke, 
or the weasel that infests his wigwam. In 
Persia the fierce animals of the region, the 
intense heat of the desert, are also demon- 
ized ; but here they are all regarded as the 
agents of one central power. 4 

is generalization is natural. Various 
as evils are, they have in common the ele- 
ment of pain which they inflict, which sug- 
gests a common souree. And when once 
that step has been taken, and the one source 
of all particular evils personified, there must 
come in the train of such a conception 
ideas of purpose, malevolence, and will 
which are inseparable from man’s perception 
of his own powers and motives. Man can 


- have no idea of will or motive except as 





found in his own nature. Anthropomor- 
phic deities and demons come, therefore, of 
the structural action of the human mind. 
That was a philosophical father who said 
to his son, when afraid to enter a dark 
room, “ Don’t be afraid, you will meet no- 
thing worse than yourself.” Standing now 
on the boundary between the era of animal 
demons and that of anthropomorphic devils, 
we may look back and see how, in the earlier 
age, all things above and beneath had been 
sharply divided, like the sheep and the goats, 
as they were supposed to bring good or evil 
toman. Even the vegetable world felt the 
influence of this fierce dualism ; comparatively 
little evil, however, has been believed of 
plants and flowers. In India, though the 
Peepul tree is held sacred, and much planted 
for shade, it is thought to be the special 
haunt of demons. Its sanctity arose from 
its being supposed that the leaf was shaped 
like the earth,—and it is shaped something 
like India; its evil repute came from the 
trembling of its leaves when other trees are 
still. The trembling tree is always regarded 
as having a bad conscience. From the 
trembling of the aspen leaf arose our legend 
that it was on the aspen that Judas hanged 
himself ; so an aspen stake must, according 
to old superstitions, be driven through a 
dead witch to keep her from wandering 
abroad. Sometimes useful trees and plants 
have been singled out for evil associations. 
The devil was said to hide in straw, hence 
it is dangerous to pick one’s teeth with a 
straw. In Rome there is a spot where it is 
said Nero’s ashes were found and scattered 
to the winds. Beside the spot was an 
ancient walnut-tree, and it was long believed 
that all the demons that co-operated with 
Nero lodged in that tree; so that no one 
would pass that way until Pope Paschal II. 
cut it down and built a church there, with 
an inscription which still remains to tell the 
story. Since then many evil marvels have 
been told about walnuts. But the demonic 
character was chiefly ascribed to poisons ; 
over nightshade the devil keeps especial 
watch, and its name, belladonna, reports its 
connection with some Circe. The potency 
of mandragora as an opiate was one of the 
earliest discoveries. From its stupefying 
effects came the wild story that a demon was 
in it, and that when pulled up it uttered a 
shriek fatal to all who heard it. Something 
about its appearance—a forked radish look— 
suggested to certain sorcerers of the Middle 
Ages an elaborate deception by which they 
manipulated the mandrake into the semblance 
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of the human form, even to the extent of 
making grass grow out of the head to look 
like hair. There is a curious specimen of 
one of these medieval manikins at the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
They were once spread over all Europe, 
being considered the most potent charms,— 
especially to aid rogues,—and lingered to- 
wards the close of the last.century. About 
this one root a body of legend has arisen so 
great that some thirty volumes have been 
written on the mandrake mythology alone. 
The grand centralization of evil in an archfiend 
confused this old classification of animals 
and plants as good and evil. The powerful 
chief, once imagined, was naturally deemed 
able to transform himself into any animal 
shape he pleased, even a good animal ; or 
he could put on many animal shapes in one, 
as in the case of the griffins, with eagles’ 
heads and lions’ bodies, or the Chimeras, 
part human, part bestial. A development 
of this kind seems to have taken place in the 
Southern nations in pre-Christian times, 
as indicated in the Chimeras of Pompeian 
and Roman mosaics. The famous Etruscan 
Chimera, now at Florence, represents the 
utmost intensity of animalism which could 
he put into one monstrous form: it is lion, 
goat, and serpent. We find that with Zoro- 
aster the serpent form meant comparatively 
little ; the army of Ahriman were serpents, 
and that of Ormuzd were serpents; the 
whole question was whether they were black 
or white,—under whose colors they fought. 
The era of transition from animal to an- 
thropomorphic demons is an era of monsters. 
The animal superstitions still survived suffi- 
ciently to furnish the bestial shapes through 
which, it was believed, the Archfiend de- 
lighted to wreak his malevolence upon the 
earth. He was accustomed to take posses- 
sion of human forms, and, worse still, to 
transform human beings so possessed into 
wolves, into cats, into vampire bats. It 
was Europe which chiefly inherited this most 
revolting phase of demonism. With its 
Aryan blood came the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, with the easy antithesis that if animals 
could climb into men, men might relapse 
into animals. But upon this there came an 
invasion of Semitic religion, which had 
already a stock of legends establishing a 
relationship between the human and the 
diabolical worlds. A characteristic one was 
the Talmudic legend that Adam’s first wife 
was Lilith, a beautiful woman with a heart 
of ice. Mr. Rosetti has painted an ideal 
Lilith, as the type of a beauty whose fascina- 





tion is fatal. This Lilith, it is said, being too 
wicked to remain in Eden, was expelled, and 
Eve put in her place. Lilith then married 
Satan, and from them sprang all the devils 
which swarm in earth or air. Some far-off 
echo of this story seems to be represented in 
the Icelandic theory of elves. They say that 
once when Jehovah came to visit Eve he 


° . s 
asked to see her children ; but Eve had not 


washed and dressed them neatly, so she said 
they were all away. Whereupon for not 
being visible then the children of Eve, with 
exception of some who had appeared, were 
condemned to remain invisible, or at least 
to wander about the earth hiding from sight. 
Concerning Lilith one myth is told which 
seems to connect her with that snaky-haired 
Medusa whose head Perseus brought from 
Ethiopia. It is said that Lilith’s beauty lay 
chiefly in her red hair; and when they who 
gazed on her died of the fascination, around 
each dead heart was found twined a single 
red hair. It is very likely that those beau- 
tiful red tresses have a mythological relation 
to the serpent-locks of Medusa which Leo. 
nardo da Vinci has depicted in his most 
wonderful work as of dazzling beauty. As 
Lilith was jealous of Eve, who had superseded 
her, there was a bitter enmity between her 
diabolical brood and the children of Eve, 
and so these devils were supposed to be 
always trying to take possession of human 
forms. x 
Superstitions like these were in Europe 
raised to a fearful potency by their con- 
junction with the belief in an Archfiend, 
who, as the Prince of the air, and the Prince 
of this world, held an empire with which no 
god could, for the time, cope. In Slavic, 
Servian, and Polish countries the monstrous 
out-birth was the vampire. The belief that 
human beings were sometimes changed into 
the bats called vampires is found in India, 
and was also Magian. The word vampire, 
if with some we see the Greek «vp in it, 
seems, indeed, to refer us to the fire-born 
Phcenix. There was also that Arabic belief, 
which Mahomet rebuked, of the bird which 
was formed of a drop of blood in a dtad 
man’s brain, and revisited his grave every 
century. These notions seem mingled in 
the belief that the soul of the dead man 
returns as a vampire to suck the blood of 
his wife or friends, for which end he may 
take the shape of his old self, or even @ 
more captivating one. Russian scholars, 
however, derive vampire from the Lithuanian 
wempti, to drink, in which case it would mean 
a bloodthirsty fiend. Corresponding with 
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the vampire is the superstition known to 
history as the ‘ Berserker rage’ of Scandinavia. 
There was in that country the legend of a 
mythical warrior, the son of an eight-handed 
chief, whose ferocity was beyond all that was 
conceivable in human nature. His rage 
answered instead of armor, whence his 
name Berserker, bare of armor. Ages after 
him there sprang up a race of champions 
who believed themselves, and were popularly 
believed, to be possessed by demons of 
ferocity, and they passed through as much 
of the world as they could, slaughtering all 
they met and drinking their blood. This, hav- 
ing passed away in its old form, reappeared 
again in the were-wolf madness. All over 
the continent, but principally in France, 
there was witnessed in the 15th and 16th 
centuries an outbreak of cannibalism, which 
was believed to occur through men _trans- 
formed into wolves. Scores of men declared 
that by putting a wolf-skin belt round their 
waists they had repeatedly turned themselves 
into wolves, and were burnt for the same. 
This wild phantasm came into Europe by 
Russia and Scandinavia, where stories may 
still be heard of men in the coldest regions 
who every Christmas night are howling 
wolves ; and similar superstitions survive in 
Greece from the story of Lycaon and his 
companion being changed into wolves,—a 
fable that reappeared in the Lupercalian 
festival of Rome, in the vicinity of which 
young men disguised as wolves pursued 
country maidens long after the Christian era. 
It is probable that our word Harlequin has 
in it the root of Av«og, a wolf, and that the 
antics of that masked character of our pan- 
tomimes are relics of the ancient Lupercalia. 
In modern Greece the superstition lingers 
in a very serious form, the people believing 
that during the whole Christmas season the 
country is haunted by a diabolical were-wolf 
called Kalikantsaros, who meets people and 
puts a question to them; if they do not 
answer in a particular way, he falls upon 
and tears them dreadfully. 

The strength of the belief in this CEdipus 
or riddle-putting demon is a remarkable in- 
stance of survival. We find it also in Rus- 
sia, where any one who goes into a forest on 
Whitsunday is instructed to be careful and 
take wormwood with him. He will be apt 
to meet a Rusalka, who will ask, ‘ What have 
you got in your hands? is it Poluin (worm- 
wood) or Petrushka (parsley) ?’ If he an- 
swers Poluin, the demon replies, ‘Hide un- 
der the ¢uin’ (hedge). If he says ‘ Petrushka,’ 
the Rusalka cries, ‘Ah, my dushka/’ and 





proceeds to tickle him to death. The be- 
lief in both Greece and Russia that these 
demons are especially free to annoy way- 
farers during the holy seasons of the Church, 
reminds us again that the Church appropri- 
ated the existing festivals of the pagan gods. 
The belief in Greece is that Kalikantsaros, 
at other periods than the twélve days of 
Christmas, retires with his imps underground 
and is occupied in trying to undermine the 
foundations of things generally. 

Such demons as these are of local origin, 
and sprang up in the regions where they are 
found, like the grass, long before any of the 
great ethnical demons were imagined. When 
any theological conception of an Evil Prin- 
ciple—such as Ahriman or Satan—is brought 
by historic combinations into a country, the 
result generally is that he adopts the existing 
demons as his impish family ; but to the last 
the native demonic fauna of the country 
will be what the masses believe in. You will 
find in every European country that there is 
little relationship between the Archfiend de- 
scribed by the reigning Church and the ma- 
lignant spirits which the populace dread. 
There is no warrant in the Christian religion 
for the devil with horns and cloven or club- 
bed hoof, or for the deceitful pixies which 
haunt the rural imagination in Western Eu- 
rope. The malignant wood-spirits in Ger 
many, for whom the farmer leaves a fringe 
of weeds around his garden, lest in anger at 
being deprived of any wild place of habita- 
tion they destroy his vegetables; the hag 
who dreads the horse-shoe ; the demon of 
modern Greece, who, it is believed, may 
be exorcised by burning old shoes,—all are 
remote from the devil in which theology 
teaches the people to believe. Whatever 
sermons may say, these are the phantoms 
actually dreaded; and if you would know 
the original demon of a place, you must, as 
a general rule, look rather at the append- 
ages than at the forms of the great ethnical 
devil. The hoof or the horn, the color of the 
dress—red, green, or golden—some trick of 
manner or attitude will report how Siva, 
Pluto, or Satan has, in wandering, caught a 
trace of this or that local demon. The Teu- 
tonic race used to call the bright fleecy 
clouds which sometimes float near the sun 
Bertha’s swan-maidens. ‘They were at first 
innocent, but gradually were imagined to be 
seductive nymphs who bathed in lakes, and 
there, like the Lorley, allured susceptible 
fishermen to destruction. So it is said in 
the Black Forest to this day, of any woman 
supposed to be a witch, ‘she has yellow slip- 
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pers,’—that is, yellow feet like the swan. 
This superstition about swan-maidens was 
very strong among the ancient Franks. 
Then there came the all-pervading idea of the 
dragon as the proper demonic shape. In 
some regions it blended with the swan-de- 
mon; the curious result was the belief in a 
new Chimera, having the body and tail of the 
dragon with the head and feet of the swan. 
In many of the earliest German Bibles the 
devil is represented as web-footed. Some- 
times, indeed, the blending of some univer- 
sal type ith a local one shows the local de- 
mon more prominently. In Italy, where the 
population of the Campagna continued to 
believe in the god Pan, with his goat legs, 
his pointed ears and horns, long after the 
prevalence of Christianity, it seemed neces- 
sary that Pan should be solemnly denoun- 
ced as a devil, and so we find antique im- 
ages of him with his legs twisting into two 
serpents. The goddesses of beauty, Venus 
and Freyja, were sim#larly anathematized ; 
moulded into one, they still lie in wait on the 
Venusbergs for passing Tannhaiisers, and so 
we find representations of those goddesses 
as beautiful women to the waist, but for the 
rest serpents. In the library at Strasburg 
there was burned with other treasures one 


of the earliest manuscript Bibles that exist- 


ed. In it was an illuminated picture of the 
temptation of Eve, which represented the 
serpent with the head and bust of a golden- 
haired woman, wearing a crown. It was 
the very ideal of the goddess Freyja. It 
was this union of the pagan goddess of the 
North with the serpent of Eastern religion 
which originated such stories as that of the 
fair Melusina, who in the absence of her 
lord became a serpent, and when he once 
invaded her apartment inopportunely, glid- 
ed away hissing, never to return. 

Buffon said: ‘There is but one animal.’ 
Similarly we may say there is but one devil. 
All the shapes of evil are modifications of 
that one. He existed in embryo in Siva, 
the Hindoo god of destruction; he was a 
deva, or shining one; but gradually the 
blighting power of the sun was divided 
off to him, its sunstroke, its power to scorch 
and wither the blooms of nature, and with 
these all destructive forces. Still he is wor- 
shiped as a god in India at this day, though 
somewhat cast into the shade by his wife 
Durga, the work of destructiveness in earlier 
days being generally ascribed to women. 
But it was out of Siva that there came the 
form of the first great Prince of Evil, the 
Persian Ahriman, a being who survives for 





us as Satan. The Hebrews had no concep. 
tion whatever of a personal antagonist to 
Jehovah up to their captivity in Babylon. 
It was written, ‘ Behold! I create light, and 
I create darkness ; I create good, and I cre- 
ate evil.’ And even when the Prince of 
Darkness entered their conceptions, it was 
as an official agent of Jehovah. Satan 
means ‘adversary,’ ‘accuser ;’ he is the pros- 
ecutor in the trial of souls. There exist 
two ancient figures which Calmet believes to 
represent the first conceptions of Satan. 
One of them shows us a being with four 
wings, indicating rapidity,—feathery wings, 
not batlike, and four arms. Two of these 
arms bear scourges; one bears a rod; the 
fourth hand bears balances, in which the 
soul must be weighed before it can be 
scourged. The other figure has two faces, 
showing his power to look every way, and a 
scorpion’s tail. These figures were found 
among Cherubins, and in both cases the 
faces are very beautiful. It was but very 
gradually that purely malignant tratts became 
associated with Satan. When Christianity 
came to Greece it found no devil there. 
The nearest being to it was the god of the 
under-world, who bore the names Hades and 
Pluto. He was a god, and sat at the ban- 
quets of the gods on Olympus. The name 
Hades is from a and «idw, not to see, and refer- 
red to his being King of all that is beneath 
the surface of the earth, and therefore invis- 
ible. Consequently he is represented as 
having a helmet which rendered the wearer 
invisible, the origin of that cap which ren- 
dered Fortunatus, and other heroes of Folk- 
lore, invisible. But the word Fortunatus, 
the Invisible Prince, is but a translation of 
the other name of Hades—Pluto. Pluto 
(wealth) meant that, as king of all realms 
beneath the surface of the earth, he owned 
the seeds of all harvests, and all precious 
stones and metals. We have in this a sug- 
gestion of the reason why the serpent always 
appears in our Folk-lore as the guardian of 
treasures. In Lithuania one may still hear 
stories of the King Serpent, taking his bath 
on a certain holy night of the year, previous- 
ly laying aside his crown, to abstract which 
is to find every gem in it a boundless fortune. 
A little girl, they say, having stolen away the 
King Serpent’s crown on one occasion, was 
pursued by an army of snakes, and in her 
fright let fall the crewn, with which the 
snakes returned. But one gem adhered to 
the child’s apron, which enabled her after- 
wards to build a palace of solid gold. A 
similar story was told of the Knight Bran in 
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the Isle of Wight, who picked up a dark stone 
which was really the serpent’s egg. He 
too was hotly pursued, but held on to the 
stone, which brought him untold treasures. 
The word basilisk is thought to be derived 
from the Greek SaciAsvs, king; and we find 
in many parts of Germany the belief that 
there is a King-serpent which, if any one 
keeps, will bring him or a descendant of his 
to wear the crown. It is a popular tradition 
that Frederick the Great had one of these 
for a pet. You will remember that in the 
legends before spoken of the fire-breathing 
dragon represents the lightning-breathing 
cloud. To slay the cloud meant to dissolve 
it into rain. In answer to that rain the seeds 
of the earth sprang up to their harvest, the 
‘teeming wealth of the earth. Hence,—the 
idea being confirmed by the jeweled spots 
of the serpent,—he was regarded as the 
custodian of the treasures of the under-world. 
The rainbow was called a heavenly serpent, 
too; and children are still sometimes told 
by their nurses that if they come to the end 
of a rainbow they will find a bag of gold. 
The Slavonian mythology opens with the 
belief in two powerful beings,—Byelbog, the 
god of Light, and Tchornibog, the god of 
darkness. Both were deities, as the word 
bog, applied to both, indicates. Tchornibog, 
the god of darkness, dwelt on a steep moun- 
tain of rocks, and to propitiate him people 
crawled naked over these rocks to his temple 
on the top, there perhaps to sacrifice them- 
selves on his altar. Under the anathemas 
of Christianity this Tchornibog was trans- 
formed to be the Russian devil, whose name 
in that country is still Tchort, related to our 
word ‘swart.’ This ancient deity of darkness 
has not survived in Russia by name alone ; in 
all the church pictures he is represented as 
the King of Hell, a figure quite different from 
the Archfiend of any other Christian Church. 
He is an aged, handsome, grave man, corre- 
sponding in every way to the representations 
of the deity so frequent in their frescoes, 
except that his complexion is swarthy, and 
his eyes and hair fiery. The Russian Inferno 
is perhaps the most remarkable in the world. 
The many religions which were rolled togeth- 
er in that country each brought a contri- 
bution to its infernal realm, and there has 
been an effort to make it correspond with 
heaven. In every Russian church you enter, 
you find the whole wall frescoed with Heaven 
and Hell. Midway stands the angel of 
judgment, with scales in which the good and 
evil deeds of each soul that comes from its 
grave are being weighed. From this point 





there is a procession of souls to the realms 
of bliss, which cover the whole roof with 
splendor, and a reverse procession of those 
who are being driven and dragged down into 
hell by demons. At the top sits God, with 
Christ standing between his knees, and the 
dove hovering beneath them. Atthe bottom 
sits the Prince of Darkness with Judas 
between his knees, and a great serpent doing 
the duty adverse to the dove. Besides this 
infernal triad, there are many imps which 
will be found on examination to represent 
the popular demonic superstitiogs of that 
region. Many of them have the claws and 
wings of bats, recalling the vampire, and 
many are beautiful women nestling at 
points along the serpent. For the serpent 
has at intervals rings around it, on which are 
inscribed the names of sins, and in each ring 
sits a beautiful woman, representing a sin. 
In some frescoes the soul is represented as 
being conducted by guardian angels past the 
serpent: each evil spirit snatches at the soul, 
and if it be captured in one of their rings it 
is given over to certain fair demons to be 
scourged into the fiery pit beneath. It is 
difficult to trace the mythological kindred 
of Tchornibog. The nearest form to him 
seems to me to be the Japanese demon Tenjo, 
who is believed to inhabit the rugged moun- 
tain Oyama, any one attempting to ascend 
which will surely have his limbs dislocated, 
through the might of the demon. There is 
a peculiarity about Tenjo—namely, his 
exceedingly long nose. Considering the 
vast chasm between the Japanese and any 
Aryan race, it is curious that we should find 
any superstition there so strongly suggestive 
of the snouted devils known to our own my- 
thology. The elephant has been called 
anguimanus—serpent-handed—and the long 
sinuous trunk suggested probably its demonic 
character. The Hindoos have a god of 
wisdom, Ganesa, who is elephant-headed, 
and old Bactrian talismans have been found 
with elephant-heads, bearing the caduceus 
in their trunks, probably worn as charms 
against elephantiasis, attributed to that 
animal. You will find in a picture of the 
temptation of St. Anthony, in the National 
Gallery, a devil whose nose stretches out 
into a wind instrument on which he is per- 
forming. Van Leyden has also painted the 
long-nosed devil. The Japanese have a 
settled belief that a long nose indicates 
villainy. ‘The great Napoleon maintained 
that a great commander must have a long 
nose; and as Confucius declared every 
great commander to be @ great criminal, 
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these orientals may have got hold of a subtle 
connection between the nose and the organ 
of destructiveness. The diabolical physiog- 
nomy has a pretty constant expression in 
the world. The devil is red and _ black, 
symbolizing fire and darkness ; he is smooth- 
faced, a bearded devil being rare ; and with 
one remarkable exception (Typhon) he is 
always represented lean. Why should the 
devil be lean? You will recall Shakespeare's 
lines :— 
Cesar. Yond’ Cassius hath a lean and hungry look : 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous, 
Antony. Fear him not, Cesar, he’s not dangerous ; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Cesar. Would he were fatter. 


That word ‘hungry’ expresses the whole 
thing. When demons were invented they 
were by no means supposed to be impelled 
by malignancy, but by pangs of hunger. 
The Franconian peasant still believes the 
devil to be a poor lean pauper, whom you 
can render quite harmless by throwing him 
a mouthful ; and the baker will toss three 
of his loaves into the fire with the words, 
“ Here, devil, these are yours.”” So the Eng- 
lish cabman, before drinking his ale, may pour 
alittle of iton the ground. When the recent 
eclipse occurred in India,—a phenomenon 
still referred by some of them to a demon 
whose tremendous hunger leads him to try 
and swallow the sun,—the Hindoos threw 
out of their windows all the food in the 
house, by which he might be induced to 
abandon the luminary. Out of this notion 
have come the famished were-wolves, and the 
vampires sucking human blood, and the de- 
mon xarayapas, that is, ‘devourer,’ still haunt- 
ing Greek islanders as the Lamyroi did 
their ancestors; nay, hence our own 
goblins,—beings that voraciously gobble. 
To return for a moment to Japanese devils, 
—which are not very different from those 
of China,—they are generally hideous em- 
bodiments of the stormy winds, having their 
hair streaming out tremendously; and as 
the wind blows hard on mountain-tops, that 
may be one reason why demons are so often 
located there. But the hard, bony, wolfish 
faces of these Japanese devils is in marked 
contrast with another demon of wind, Typhon. 
Typhon’s image, dug up in Italy, shows 
largeness, but it is not that of healthy cor- 
pulency : it is the swelling out of inflation, 
as if he were but a bag of that hot blighting 
wind which he typifies. There is carved on 


Strasburg cathedral a female demon of the 
game Class ; she leads the five foolish virgins. 
She is puffed up as if her pride were a 








typhoon. But our Norse forefathers knew 
only the keen biting wind. The nipping 
and eager air, in Shakespeare’s phrase, gives 
the very name of the demon of the East 
Wind, whose name, Aegir, survives still in 
our word eager. Fire, too, was a hungry 
demon. The devouring element, as we still 
call it, was named Loki, who boasted that 
he could eat more than any other being. 
From the supposed relation of demons to 
fire—to that fire once worshiped, then 
accursed—arose the belief that the hearth 
furnishes the riding-horses of witches: The 
witch rides not only on the broom that 
sweeps the hearth, but also on the shovel 
or tongs, or the poker. Like Frost in the 
North, so Fire in the South is the element 
of Fiends, and the consuming tropical heat * 
is personified in the Arabic ghoul, the demon 
of the desert, believed to feed on corpses. 
It is the basis, too, of the Indian Bit,—the 
departed human soul for whose sustenance 
after death no provisions have been made, 
and whom hunger drives to devour his 
friends,—a superstition which gave its name 
to the province of Bitan, once believed to 
be a region especially haunted by these 
famished fiends. ‘These superstitions linger 
in Germany in the horror which the ignorant 
have of the Nachzehrer, the corpse which 
draws its relatives one after the other into 
the grave. When the cholera first appeared 
in East Prussia, it was believed by thousands 
to be the work of these bloodthirsty ghosts ; 
and even now, when the members of a family 
die off quickly, one hears of bodies being 
dug up in the night, and wild rumors that 
some one of them is found plump and rosy, 
evidently through having absorbed the life 
of his or her kindred. Indeed, the cholera 
and all epidemic diseases have frequently 
given the world demons. In some savage 
races, and among the peasantry of Russia, 
the cholera is portrayed as a hideous woman 
with a belt of skulls. The Greeks have a 
demon they call alphité,—a word akin, 
perhaps, to our own ¢//,—a sort of leprosy. 
The Cattle Plague is figured in Little Russia 
as one of three terrible Sisters, who go about 
clad in white, bearing bundles of the bones 
of those they have slain. They also have 
Furies of disease, whom they designate the 
Fever-Sisters. Most of these demons are 
supposed to have been hungry witches on 
earth, transformed at death to vampires. 
The German peasant is very particular to 
close the mouth of the dead, and will often 
put something in it, or bury with the deceased 
a handful of corn. The gaping mouth will 
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indicate hunger; the corn will satisfy the | groaning when the wind is high. Whenever 
he tries to snatch a moment's rest the 


ghost’s appetite in a legitimate way. Though 
Loki (that is, Leucht, light) came to be 
deemed an enemy of the gods, it was after 
his early celestial origin was forgotten. His 
name was then wrongly derived from Zukan, 
to hide, and thus associated with Setere, the 
hiding one, a name which the missionaries 
were not slow in identifying with Satan. 

But it was left to Odin, father of the gods, 
to furnish the chief demon of Germany—the 
Wild Huntsman. The Teutonic superstition 
that in every extraordinary storm Odin is 
riding forth on his hunt,—blasting everything 
in. his progress,—presaging war and every 
horror,—reappears with evil omen in the 
Robber Knight's ride of South Germany, 
King Waldemar’s Hunt in Scandinavia, the 
Grand Veneur of the Fontainebleau forest, 
the Headless Horseman of English supersti- 


tion, and the sallies of Arthurian Knights in | 


Scotland. ‘There are over twenty names for 
him. But when we go Eastward we find 
the demonic part of the myth disappearing. 
In Little Russia the storm is Elijah careering 
in his chariot of fire, and in modern Greece 
we are told that it is ‘God going forth to 
celebrate his son’s marriage.’ It is the 
howling wind, and has demonized all the 
howling animals, who are supposed to 
join in his tempestuous train. The weird 
huntsman, furnishing magic bullets, etc., at 
fearful cost, is the most real and dreaded 
demon of Germany. Whoso meets him is 
caught up to a fearful height and then 
dropped, or he may be compelled to hunt 
with hell-hounds through the night, to be 
hurled to the ground at cock-crow. The 
legend of the Wild Huntsman tinges many 
of our old English stories : Herne the Hunts- 
man may be identified with him, and the 
demons with ghostly and headless wish- 
hounds, who still hunt evil-doers over Dart- 
moor on stormy nights, are his relations. 
The withered look of the horses on a common 
near Penzance is explained by their being 
ridden by demons. The superstition of the 
hunted Tregeagle of Cornwall corresponds 
with the later German stories of the Wild 
Jaeger. Tregeagle, who is traced to an old 
Cornish family, is said to have been one of 
the wickedest men that ever lived, but though 
he had disposed of his soul, the evil one was 
balked by the potency of that same St. Petroc 
who conjured the enormous serpent out of 
Cornwall. But it was on condition of Treg- 
eagle’s laboring at the impossible task of 
clearing the sand away from Porthcurnow 
Cove, at which work he may still be heard 








demons are at liberty to pursue him, and 
they may be heard on stormy nights with 
their hounds in hot pursuit of poor Tregeagle, 
whose bull-like roar has become a vulgar 
proverb in Cornwall,—*“ To roar like Treg- 
eagle.” The fierceness of the Christian 
warriors against paganism transformed Frigga, 
Odin’s wife, into an equally sad figure. She 
is the White Lady, whom the Wild Huntsman 
loves to hunt; she is a wicked enchantress, 
whom three kisses will change tq a dragon ; 
she appears near homes, foreboding death. 
All manner of evil is thus spoken of one 
who was once believed to be the helpful 
goddess of the field—the Ceres of the North. 
In some regions the old faith in her bene- 
ficence is still cherished, especially in Oden- 
wald, where as the ‘ Wildweibchen’ she, as 
is said, sometimes starts out from some hid- 
ing-place of rugged stone, and helps the 
belated harvester by binding and stacking 
his sheaves with a rapidity which many 
human hands could not equal. ’ 


IV. 


Inheriting all the demons of previous 
ages, Christianity, for the first time, brought 
to bear on them something like a moral 
philosophy. The demon-world had been an 
imaginative chaos; but now it had to be 
brought into some theoretical shape that 
could be adopted by Theology. The im- 
mediate result was a theory which filled the 
world with terrors before unknown. That 
thecry was, that demons existed as the official 
torturers of souls after death. Even the ru- 
diments of such a belief hardly existed in the 
more ancient world. The gods alone had 
been deemed the punishers of men,—Sysi- 
phus tolling the stone ; Ixion bound on his 
wheel ; Prometheus chained on his rock,— 
they were all sufferers under the immediate 
stroke of divine hands. The Furies, the ap- 
pointed scourgers of evil-doers, were goddes- 
ses born of Ge, the Earth, and Uranus, Hea- 
ven, and their name, Eumenides, signifies 
the well-meaning. In the great poem of 
#éschylus, named after them, Minerva says : 
“T have settled in this place these mighty 
deities, hard to be appeased ; they have ob- 
tained by lot to administer all things re- 
garding men. But he who has not found 
them gentle knows not whence come the ills 
of life.” In many Greek sculptures you find 
the so-called Fury. She bears a torch,—ft 
is the flame of remorse ; and the adder,—the 
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gnawing conscience. But her face is beau- 
tiful, and a pensive tenderness blends with 
its sternness. On her face it may be read 
that her fire will be quenched, that the worm 
coiled at her feet is not undying. As higher 
ideas of the gods prevailed, the tendency was 
to regard them as punishing only by a divine 
necessity, and gradually arbitrary inflictions 
disappeared. ‘The later development of the 
Jovistic religion shows this. Jupiter was sup- 
posed to have a cabinet of twelve gods, with- 
out whose consent he could not harm a fly. 
Of these gods six were the Dii Consentes, 
and six the Dii Involuti. Jupiter was at 
liberty to brandish his thunderbolts and make 
a terrible noise, merely to frighten ; but in 
order to strike any one he had to obtain the 
consent of the six Dii Consentes; but even 
then the stroke must be one that would heal. 
If Jupiter wished to blast and utterly destroy, 
he had to obtain the consent of the other di- 
vine jurymen, the six Dii Involuti (so called 
because represented veiled, with finger on 
mouth). Such were the tendencies toward 
mercy #ffecting the ideas of punishment, so 
long as punishment was believed to be inflict- 
ed by gods. But when, under theological 
transformation, all these gods became devils, 
they punished like devils. Human beings 
were now told that instead of being punished 
by a divine hand, and consequently for a 
good end, they would be given over to the 
unrestrained tortures of beings whose whole 
delight was in causing agony. Swedenborg 
says, ‘* Punishment without a purpose is the 
punishment ofa devil.” Having transformed 
the gods to devils, leaving them their office 
as punishers, to suppose that they could have 
pity would be to allow them some lingering 
divineness. From that hour, then, it was 
that the beautiful Eumenides became demons, 
the fire of their torch unquenchable, their 
venomous worm undying. A®schylus, by a 
metaphor denoting that they hunted wrong- 
doers, spoke of them as xives, dogs. Af- 
ter the new religion had breathed on them 
and all their beauty vanished, that one meta- 
phorical designation was preserved ; and so 
the Eumenides—‘ the well-meaning ’—survive 
only as those demon-dogs which superstition 
hears yelping in the storm, pursuing the souls 
of the accursed. There is an old patristic le- 
gend, that when the Holy Family were flying 
into Egypt, Mary once casually entered a 
temple of the god Serapis, around whose in- 
terior stood all the statues of the gods. No 





sooner had the Holy Mother and child en- 
tered than all these statues fell, shattered be- 
History must com- 


fore their worshipers. 





plete the legend. These fallen deities all 
had a phantasmal resurrection, not indeed to 
their old niches, but to swarm through earth 
and air, causing every evil, and tempting 
mortals to the sins they were so greedy to 
punish. 

You will observe that all this indicates an 
entirely new Pandemonium, and one exactly 
corresponding to the ancient Pantheon. 
The ancient combat between Light and Dark- 
ness, Ormuzd and Ahriman, now reappears 
as a raging struggle between Paganism and 
Christianity. It is not easy for us, who live 
after the revival of classical learning, and 
who speak tenderly of the gods and goddess- 
es as those who no longer fear them, and see 
none of the gross rites which surrounded 
them, to realize the full depth and meaning 
of that death-struggle with the old religion. 
The early fathers had inherited from all races 
the belief in demons, and they could imagine 
no more appropriate work for successors of 
the Titans and Pythons than this of seducing 
mankind to idolatry. I lately saw an old 
French fresco of the 14th century, represent- 
ing devils trying to bolster up the gods and 
keep them from tumbling from their pedes- 
tals. The devils were little and ugly; the 
statues of the gods were grand; but to the 
medizval imagination the devil was the 
hideous soul of the idol. They are some- 
times pictured coming out of the idols’ 
mouths. No pagan deity, however beautiful, 
was spared; not Apollo, not Venus. Epi- 
phanius seems to have found the image of 
some deity playing the flute, some Marble 
Faun, perhaps, like that which inspired Haw- 
thorne’s exquisite story. With Epiphanius it 
takes a transformation of another kind. 
‘“‘ After the pattern of the serpent’s form,” he 
says, “has the flute been invented for the de- 
ceiving of mankind. Observe the figure that 
the player makes in blowing his flute. Does 
he not bend himself up and down, to the 
right and to the left, like unto the serpent? 
These forms hath the devil used to manifest 
his blasphemy against things heavenly, to 
destroy things upon earth, to encompass the 
world ; capturing, right and left, sucti as lend 
an ear to his seductions.” 

The pagan gods and goddesses being, as 
Art had revealed them, evidently beautiful, 
the new religion could not at once induce the 
people to regard them as devils, and yet pre- 
serve an adequate sense of the devil’s ugli- 
ness. The two theories did not work har- 
moniously ; so it was suggested that demons 
were invisible spirits, swarming through the 
universe, lurking in any form that pleased 
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them, but especially fond of hiding about the 
gods and their temples. Oddly enough, this 
notion went too far, and it was afterward a 
superstition that the devil was fond of haunt- 
ing Christian churches, and sometimes in- 
deed of conducting the services. The Rus- 
sians have an exceedingly ambiguous proverb, 
that where a priest is there is sure to be a 
devil ; and some such idea may have been 
in Goethe’s mind when he represents Mephis- 
topheles as promptly assuming Faust’s cap 
and gown, and giving a profound lecture on 
Theology. Defoe (Zhe True-Born English- 
man) wrote :— 

** Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The Devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And ’twill be found, upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation.” 

The new religion would have failed, how- 
ever, to undermine Paganism, had it not 
been for Art. Art ever follows the new 
enthusiasm, and it now turned against the 
shrines of Greece, which it had originally 
built. It painted hideous demons with 
touches and traces of the old gods about 
them,—the tresses of Venus or the foot of 
Pan, as yet found in old pictures. The 
artists that painted the ugliest demon were 
canonized along with him who painted the 
fairest saint. Wonderful legends were re- 
lated of the wrath and attempted vengeance 
of the devil at being portrayed in such 
repulsive guise. St. Medardus, it was re- 
lated, painted in a church a fresco in which 
was a beautiful Madonna and an ingeniously 
ugly devil. Satan, much aggrieved, appeared 
to the artist and offered him a large reward 
if he would remove some of his ugliness and 
add it to the face of the Madonna. But the 
artist proceeded to paint an uglier touch on 
him, and made the Madonna more beautiful 
than before. Whereupon Satan in a great 
rage appeared again to the artist and 
threatened that if a modification of the two 
faces were not made he would take a dire 
vengeance. Again the artist repaired to his 
work, and adding new beauty to the Madonna, 
made the face of the demon so horrible that 
the eye could hardly look upon it. Mean- 
while the day arrived when the fresco was 
to be exposed to the public view. The 
church was crowded with spectators, who 
burst into the wildest applause when they 
saw the work, but just as Medardus was 
acknowledging this applause, a horrible 
form pounced on him, bore him to the 
ceiling of the cathedral, and hurled him 
violently against the stone pavement. There 
he lay mangled and dead before the horror- 





stricken crowd. Butlo! the Madonna, whom 
he had painted so fair, stepped forth from 
the canvas, touched the shattered body, and 
the artist rose up sound as ever. This is 
but one of many stories by which artists 
were animated to do the work which the 
early church needed, that of undermining 
the pagan religion by painting it with every 
deformity. A great man, lately deceased, 
who would have been known as one of the 
first of philosophers had not a sad destiny 
claimed him as a lifelong martyr to his 
patriotism, Mazzini, once said, “All true 
art must either sum up and express the life 
of a closing epoch, or announce and 
proclaim the life of the epoch destined to 
succeed it.” But when Christianity came to 
Greece art had already summed up the 
past; its very existence depended on the 
new order. For by the necessity of the time 
art was religious ; there was no printing, and 
sacred symbols and scriptures could only 
reach the people as they were painted on 
church-walls. The convictions of the period 
were of such intensity as only the heat of 
conflict can give; and if we marvel at the 
splendors of early Christian Art, we must 
remember that there went into it the same 
devotion which had led men to give up all 
that life could offer, and even life itself, for 
their faith. No hermit, passing his life in a 
cavern, could have had a more intense 
realization of the invisible world than the 
artist Spinello, of the 14th century, who 
painted the wonderful picture at Arezzo, 
formerly, now in London, representing the 
fall of the rebellious angels out of heaven. 
The archangel is contending with a seven- 
headed dragon, while beneath, hurled upon 
the rocks, is the archfiend surrounded by his 
imps. He has seven horrible faces, each 
enough to give the artist that nightmare 
which he is said to have had after it. ‘bhe story 
runs that after Spinello had painted this form 
the devil appeared to him in that same 
shape, and inconsequently asked why he had 
painted him so ugly. Spinello awoke in ter- 
ror, became distracted and soon after died. 
We may estimate the intensity of conviction 
which went into the picture by the artist's 
subsequent insanity, and realize what the 
fiend meant in that age by comparing com- 
monplace devils like that painted by Spa- 
gnaletto, a Spaniard, in the middle of the 
17th century,—a mere ugly man said to be 
tempting Saint Anthony but really disturbing 
him with a bell,—or that by the French 
Callot (same period), a riot of grotesque 
monsters who tempt St. Anthony »y beating 
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him, probably because he broke into un- 
saintly laughter at them. 

Callot’s picture shows another thing. It 
marks the time when the wave of real belief 
broke into mere froth. When a painter of 
sacred subjects could depict a devil on 
wheels, part beast, part Armstrong gun, 
which, being touched off by another devil, 
belches arrows from its mouth against the 
saint it is supposed to tempt, we may 
perceive that the age of caricature has 
dawned. 

The universal preponderance of the proud 
institutions and splendid temples of Paganism 
as contrasted with the poverty and feebleness 
of the early church, signified to the fathers 
that Satan was the Prince of this world. 
Here were two tremendous ideas added to 
demonology by the new religion. One was, 
as we have seen, that to devils had been giv- 
en over the offices of punishment. ‘The 
other was that the visible world, and its vari- 
ous life, were all the domain of Satan. The 
universe was regarded as consisting of two 
kingdoms, the visible and the invisible ; the 
invisible belonged to God, the visible to the 
Devil. This was very different from the de- 
monology of the more ancient religions. 


They divided Nature into good and evil, as- 


sociating some objects with the good, others 
with the evil, Spirit. But now we find the 
doctrine that the whole belongs to Satan. 
How far this principle was pressed is amaz- 
ing. Giotto—Dante’s friend—paints the 
ship on which Christ and his apostles are 
voyaging when the storm arose, and we do 
not wonder to see that the winds are blown 
through horns by two demons. That stormy 
winds are the work of demons is a natural 
faith, and even now there is a pious circle 
in Edinburgh which prays all night in the 
belief that shipwrecks generally occur at 
night, because then, Christians being aslee,), 
the demons of the storm, unrestrained by 
prayer, are free to work out their malevolence. 
But we find the primitive fathers declaring, 
as St. Cyprian did, that the devil loves to 
take the form of a flower. St. Martin meets 
the Tempter in the likeness of Christ himself. 
The favorite form of the Evil One is that 
of a beautiful maiden, or even child. St. 
Victor assists a beautiful girl who has lost 
her way in the wood, only to find her a devil. 
Michelangelo’s picture of the temptation 
of Eve, on the roof of the Sistine Chapel, 
gives Satan the bust and face of an innocent 
young girl, and there are many pictures rep- 
resenting the Tempter with the infant’s face, 
which has furnished W. B. Scott with the 





subject of an exquisite poem. The question 
which the man Friday asked of Crusoe, 
“Why not God kill debbil ?” seems not yet 
to have presented itself; or if it did it was 
suppressed for sufficient reasons, for the 
Devil seemed as useful a figure to keep be- 
fore the people as Calcraft. At any rate, 
certain it is that up to and after the Middle 
Ages the world was regarded as the realm of 
Satan, and the Christians as but hiding and 
lurking in it. The Abbot Richalmus, of 
Franconia, who was 7oo years ago deemed 
the greatest authority on this subject, wrote 
a large book in which he says that we are all 
surrounded by devils as thickly as a man in 
the sea is surrounded by waves. Whatever 
little peculiarity exists is diabolically caused. 
The good abbot’s lip has a way of hanging 
down. “Just look at my lip,” he says; “ for 
twenty years an imp has clung to it, just to 
make it hang down.” Some diseases—as 
St. Vitus’s dance, and St. Anthony’s fire— 
still bear in their names traces of how the 
afflicted pressed to the shrines of saints to 
have the demons pho caused them exor- 
cised. You will find this idea lasting into 
the 17th century. What all the learning of 
Oxford confirmed at the beginning of that 
century is preserved in Burton’s Anatemy of 
Melancholy. “The air,” says Burcon, “is not 
so full of flies in summer as it is at all times 
of invisible devils. They counterfeit suns 
and moons, and sit on ships’ masts. They 
cause whirlwinds on a sudden and tempestu- 
ous storms, which though our meteorologists 
generally refer to natural causes, yet I am of 
Bodine’s mind, they are more often caused 
by those aérial devils in their several quar- 
ters. Cardan gives much information con- 
cerning them. His father had one of them, 
an aérial devil, bound.to him for eight-and- 
twenty years; as Agrippa’s dog had a devil 
tied to his collar. Some think that Paracel- 
sus had one confined in his sword-pommel. 
Others wear them in rings. At Hammel, in 
Saxony, the devil in the likeness of a pied 
piper carried away 130 children that were 
never after seen.” 

M. Michelet has portrayed the effects of 
this enormous concession made by the 
Church to the Devil. ‘To Satan was con- 
signed all that was gay and beautiful. 
The Hamelin piper’s vesture was pied with 
the hues of nature; the diabolism of his pipe 
meant that music belonged to the Prince of 
this world. The children—who has not read 
Browning’s poem about them ?—followed him 
with mirth and dancing, for laughter and 
dancing were Satan’s. His, too, the art of 
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healing, so that men were sometimes burnt 
for healing diseases which priests could not 
cure by prayer. Medicine was a Black Art, 
an idea that survived so long that Hoffman 
was believed to have invented carbonic acid 
gas by diabolical aid. Above all, secular 
learning, science and reason were given over 
to the realm of the Evil One. The divine 
kingdom was thus limited to those who 
abandoned the world altogether, and dwelt 
in caves, dens, convents or nunneries. But 
the vastness of this concession to the devil 
was destined to prove fatal to him. Out of 
it arose the idea of sorcery. Since all the 
advantages and pleasures of life were said to 
belong to the devil, those who sought worldly 
advantages began to apply to the devil for 
them. Dark rumors began to be spread 
that devils could be conjured up, and made 
to bestow the wealth of which they were 
masters for a consideration. Sorcery was in 
good part a revival of Paganism. It is 
remarkable to find all the rites and sanctities 
of heathenism so distinctly traceable in it. 
The fathers having declared that the old gods 
were devils, the people now took them at 
their word. Not only were the animals and 
plants once sacred to them now used to 
conjure them back, but the old vows made 
to the gods, that they should have certain 
offerings if they would prosper certain 
projects, reappeared in such compacts as 
Faust is said to have made with the devil. 
These compacts had been transferred to the 
saints, as we have lately seen in the celebrated 
Tichborne case, where it appeared that the 
young baronet starting on a voyage promises 
in black and white to repay the Virgin's 
protection, if accorded him, by building a 
church for her. It is a relic of votive com- 
pacts once universally made to gods, and 
continued to be made to-them after they 
were declared demons. These performances 
of witchcraft were originally so religious that 
they impressed the Church as the effort of 
Satan to set up a rival religion with himself 
for chief god. -A similar continuance of 
pagan rites at an earlier period had led 
Tertullian to say, “‘ Satan isthe ape of God.” 
His dictum received fresh confirmation in 
the eyes of the priesthood in the practices of 
sorcery, and they represented the witches as 
periodically gathering to grand Sabbaths at 
which grand mass was said to the devil. 
These Walpurgis gatherings were called 
Sabbaths, probably because the Jews were 
supposed to be the chief sorcerers, thereby 
obtainirig their fabulous wealth. What 
actual facts underlay these things will 


| 
perhaps never be known. 











The rack had too 
much to do with the confessions and state- 
ments of that era for us to know just what 
happened. There seems to be no doubt, 
however, that the belief that the riches and 
powers of the earth belonged to the devil 
had been followed by a popular effort, made 
in an age of popular despaii, to gain help from 
the devil. And there are some pathetic cir- 
cumstances about this era. Although the 
people may have called upon their ancient 
gods under the name of devils, it was by no 
means as devils that they conceived of them. 
Some of the evil traits with which they had 
been invested by the missionaries might be 
ascribed to them, but in the main it was as 
helpful and just beings, good fairies and 
familiars, that they were invoked to aid those 
whom the lords of the earth had in the name 
of the new religion reduced to serfdom and 
robbed of every hope. The poor man in 
his wretchedness, woman in her helplessness, 
turned from a church leagued with their 
oppressors, and appealed even to powers 
called infernal. Many old legends exist, 
showing that they who so appealed did not 
believe those powers infernal. Here is one 
of the 16th century. A poor traveler 
stopped at an inn near Frankfort, where he 
was taken ill. Having a little money he 
gave it to the landlord to keep for him. 
Having recovered he asks for his money, but 
the landlord, abetted by his wife, denies 
having received it. They thrust the traveler 
out ; he clamors at the door for his money, 
is arrested, imprisoned, tried, and for at- 
tempted robbery and raising a disturbance 
together is sentenced to death, unless he 
can find some new defense before the court 
next day. Now the devil comes to him in 
prison and offers to rescue him if he will give 
him his soul. ‘The traveler firmly refuses, 
preferring death. ‘Then the devil says, ‘‘ Well, 
keep your soul; but to-morrow, when 
brought before the judge, you will see a 
person standing near with a blue cap and 
feathers. Say then to the judge, ‘I am not 
able to defend myself, but I desire that it 
shall be done by that individual.’” On the 
next day the prisoner did as he had been 
told. The individual with the blue cap 
made such a powerful speech in his defense 
that the opinion of the judge was shaken. 
The blue-capped barrister then demanded 
that a search should be made in the inn for 
the money. The inn-keeper hereupon vowed 
and swore his innocence, and invoked the 
devil to fly away with him if he had the 
purse. Whereupon the counsel for the 
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prisoner dropped his brief and flew away 
with the inn-keeper through the window. 
Another legend in which the devil appears 
less black than he is commonly painted, re- 
lates to the so-called Devil’s Bible of Stock- 
holm. Some poor fellow, who seems to have 
been of a literary turn, fell under ecclesiasti- 
cal condemnation, and was sentenced to 
death. Having begged for his life, his judge 
sneeringly pointed to an enormous blank- 
book—three times as large as a family Bible 
—and said, “If you will write that book 
through to-night, you may live.” The judge 


may have only meant to show the scribe | of — 
which St. Nicholas is hid) is a merry charac- 


that his literary powers had reached their 
limit; but the Devil—always held to be 
friendly to learning—a she-devil,—appeared 
in this prisoner’s,ceil with the huge book,— 
and before the cock crew, every page of it 
was written over in a beautiful handwriting 
and in good Latin. This strange old book, 
heavily bound and clasped, required two to 
lift it to the light, so that I might examine it. 
The first page is occupied by a portrait of 
the demon who helped the writer. She is 
tusky and ugly, and doesn’t look like a literary 
devil ; but she wears the colors of the kindly 
earth. I found the volume to consist chiefly 
of prescriptions, partly magical partly medi- 
cinal, for curing the diseases and avoiding the 
evils which Satan was generally supposed to 
cause. It belongs to the 16th century. 

I might detain you long with the good 
things believed of the devil ; how he always 
sticks to his promise; how he will never 
harm or haunt any one who has a child in 
his or her arms. Shakespeare (King Lear, 
Act 3, sc. 4) says, “ The Prince of darkness 
is a gentleman,” and pious George Herbert, 





** We paint the devil black, yet he 
Hath some good in him, all agree.’’ 


Some of the associations which the poor 
and ignorant people of Germany had with 
their gods were so tender and so tenaciously 
clung to, that the church thought it well to 
adopt them. Thus the god Odin was thought 
to revisit the fir-tree near the time of his old 
Yule festival, and those who paid him honor 
thought they would receive gifts. This be- 
came the Christmas Tree, and the god himself 
was personated coming in with gifts for the 
children. It was thought best, the tree-god 
having been demonized, to connect the cus- 
tom with a saint; and Saint Nicholas was 
unfortunate enough to be chosen. It was 
also thought necessary to make the custom 
more moral. Ngw Saint Nicholas was the 
patron of childrén, as the Boy-Bishop legend 








showed; but he was also austere, having, 
while yet an infant, refused to take maternal 
nourishment on fast-days. Hence when St. 
Nicholas came in to give Christmas gifts he 
instituted a sort of judgment-day among the 
children. Ashe was generally a parent or do- 
mestic disguised, he evinced a preternatural 
knowledge of all their little naughtinesses, 
and he carried with him a demonic servant 
Klabauf, with a pannier to carry off the bad 
children after it had yielded its presents to 
the good ones. The cruelty of this custom 
has led to its discontinuance in most parts 
of Germany, and Santaklaus (a word in 


ter. But the threats of nurses and mammas 
to little rebels that, when Christmas came, 
‘old Nicholas would catch them,’ has hope- 
lessly impaled the poor saint, and “Old 
Nick” he is to this day. 

As in Germany Satan took on the form of 
the Teutonic demon, the Wild Huntsman, 
so among the Latin races he took the shape 
of Pan, and the fauns and satyrs—half- 
human, half-goat—who represented to the 
ancient Romans the vitality and fruitfulness 
of Nature. These were lusty gods of the 
wood, whose only crimes were a too warm 
pursuit of nymphs, and fondness for wine ; 
they were pictured as rollicking, good-na- 
tured, and often playing with children. The 
asceticism of the East was reflected in their 
transformation into demons of lust,—a trans- 
formation which may have been assisted by 
the fact that a goat-deity (Lev. xvii. 7 
s"y2) had been similarly demonized in 
the Old Testament. But though these wood- 
gods at first reflected only the sensuality 
which the Church regarded as the chief form 
of temptation, and were invested with all 
the repulsive legends associated with the 
ancient succudi, gradually they became 
scape-goats on which all manner of evil was 
laid. With Pan were incorporated the 
treachery of Mercury and of the serpents 
twining on his caduceus ; the trident of Nep- 
tune was given him for a pitchfork; the 
malignity of Ahriman was added; and, be- 


hold, the horned and hoofed devil of modern - 


Europe. 

I have already said that the vastness of 
the concession made to the devil—the re- 
cognition of him as the Prince of this world— 
had the startling effect of leading the people 
in an age of wretchedness to seek relief of 
this infernal potentate. The good fathers 
were much put to it to counteract the pre- 
tensions of their rivals, the sorcerers, to ob- 
tain advantages in this diabolical way. They 
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might have circulated the report that as a- 
voice had been heard proclaiming, ‘Great 
Pan is dead,’ another had cried, ‘The Devil 
is dead.’ But they were hampered by two 
considerations. ‘The first was, that it seemed 
dangerous to relieve people from their ap- 
prehensions of the Devil. The other was, that 
they had all along maintained the theory that 
Satan’s reign existed by special contract with 
Jehovah, represented in the mysterious doc- 
trine of the millennium. When the Archfiend 
was about to be completely overthrown, he 
was alleged to have pleaded for some delay 
in the execution of his sentence, and the con- 
tinuance of his power was granted until the 
millennium should set in, when he was to be 
chained up. There remained then the alter- 
native of belittlirg the Devil. 

Instead of being an acute, powerful, and 
majestic prince, he must be shown to the 
people as malignant, indeed, and able to do 
cruel harm to those foolish enough to expose 
themselves in his way, but he was stupid, 
easily outwitted, and so weak that a crucifix 
rendered him helpless, and a word from a 
priest put him to flight. This grotesque and 
stupid figure is the devil which was presented 
to the people in the miracle-plays, which 
probably did more than anything else to form 
the popular religious conceptions of Europe. 
The stage-devil was a wretched buffoon. He 
was covered with hair or feathers, his horns 
as long as arms, mouth wide, long snout, red 
hair, cloven feet, long tail, and he had a three- 
pronged fork, besides a wooden club with 
which he laid about him. He was attended 
by a clown called Vice, at whose hands he 
was the chief sufferer. Harsenet (1603) 
says: “It was apretty part in the old church 
plays when the nimble Vice would skip up 
nimbly like a Jackanapes into the Devil's 
neck, and ride the Devil a course, and belabor 
him with his wooden dagger till he made him 
roar, whereat the people would laugh to see 
the Devil so Vice-haunted.” The Devil and 
Vice of the miracle-play were so far pretty 
much the same as the vicious clown and stu- 
pid Pantaloon of our Christmas plays. The 
chief act in which the Devil figured was that 
in which Christ was represented liberating 
souls from limbo, on which he would blow a 
horn to alarm his imps, and when he was 
shown to be powerless would belabor those 
imps, to the great amusement of the specta- 
tors. This it was ‘to play the devil,’—a 
phrase that marks the degree to which the 
idea of Satan had been degraded. 

These miracle-plays were but moving shows 
of a kind which were enacted in great church 





es. It was common on Ascension Day to 
elevate to or through cathedral domes the 
sacred form, and at the same time to pitch 
out of a high window a dummy devil. Even 
until recent times part of that tableau has ap- 
peared, but the demon no longer, because of 
the laughter he caused. Thus, in Munich, 
the people one day found the demon of the 
Frauenkirche set up in the market-place to 
be pelted. The devil lingered in the Ammer- 
gau Play within this century, but was left out 
at last because of the farcical character he 
gave tothe performance. But now there had 
come another danger. If formerly, as Prince 
of this world, Satan had seemed to have too 
many gifts at his disposal, now, as the gro- 
tesque and stupid Pantaloon ‘ in fethers and 
ragges,’ he had ceased to become sufficiently 
formidable for corrective purposes. There 
grew the proverb, ‘‘ The devil’san ass.” Nay 
worse, there was heard the phrase ‘ poor 
devil,’ in this country, and in France Pan 
rose again as the ‘Bon diable,’ who still 
figures on many a house-wall, advertising the 
bounty of somebody’s shop by pouring articles 
from a horn of plenty. We have never in- 
deed treated the cloven-hoofed fellow so 
lightly in England. Our Punch gets ahead 
of the policeman but succumbs to the devil. 
In the Marionnettes of Paris Punch outwits 
the devil, but surrenders at last to the 
policeman. 

In the Sistine Chapel, where Michelan- 
gelo painted Eve’s temptation, giving the 
serpent the bust and face of the goddess of 
Beauty, exists also his ‘Last Judgment,’ in 
which he has treated the religion of his time 
as irreverently as the old mythology: he has 
painted a cardinal enveloped by a serpent, 
and under a mountain of devils. Not less a 
degradation of beings once deemed majestic 
is represented inthe most prominent of the 
devils in that picture. He is painted with 
ass’s ears. So early, then, as 1541 the great- 
est master of religious art had begun to crack 
jokes on the devil. That figure is enough to 
remind us that there was another Last Judg- 
ment going on,—a doomsday for all the phan- 
toms of evil which haunted the human im- 
agination. By such processes as I have in- 
dicated, they were being rapidly hurled into 
the abyss of nothingness. Their degradation 
into grotesque, ridiculous, impossible forms 
meant annihilation; and with sacred forms 
annihilation as realities is indicated by their 
distribution as the superstitions of the igno- 
rant and the,mythology of the educated. 

The work of turning demons into mytho- ° 
logical forms began with Dante. Dante 
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passes through the Inferno hand-in-hand with | English lord of the olden time, proud, self- 


Virgil, but there was no torture there which 
was not as familiar to the pagan as to the 
Christian poet. All the tortures of Hades’ 
realm, all the monsters of Greek fable, are 
there, though one demon was added—Satan, 
the shock of whose mighty fall from heaven 
bored a hole through the world, making this 
the pit, and raising the mound of Purgatory 
on the other side. Dante’s Hell represents 
the blending of the Greek mythology and 
philosophical order with Christian ethics. 
Charon has now got fire-coals for eyes, and 
other forms may be skghtly modernized ; but 
the only notable change is in their functions. 
Kerberus guards the gluttons ; the Centaurs 
guard the brutal tyrants ; suicides are chang- 
ed to bushes in which the Harpies nestle ; 
Geryon tortures the fraudulent. Dante’s de- 
mons are the physiognomies of pain,—that 
physical pain which is connected with tusks 
and talons and stings and fire,—and though 
these have become connected in his Inferno 
with moral evil, there is reflected in them 
the primitive condition of man when his only 
conception of a demon was some physical 
evil. But you will perceive that this blend- 
ing of the classic mythology with a new dog- 
matic system was but the making of a new 
mythology, and one which might have an easy 
transition through poetry into a philosophical 
translation. Swedenborg studied Dante in 
Italy, and through him the Inferno was 
caught up into the mystical age of the North. 
The Swedish seer abolishes the demons ; 
turns them into mere labels of sins. Satan 
is not a being but a shape. All the devils 
in which men have believed are but points 
of darkness antipodal to points of light. In 


heaven he finds no preternatural beings, only | 


ascended men and women ; in hell he finds 
only degraded men and women. Sweden- 
borg says that the English generally, after 
death, go to a heavenly city called London, 
or to another city, also called London, which 
is in open communication with Hell, which 
occasionally swallows them up. It is plain 
that Swedenborg is but projecting his meta- 
physics upon the clouds.- But what he did 
was but another form of what was done un- 
consciously by Milton, consciously by Goethe. 
If on the stage of the poor strolling miracle- 
players the devil was reduced to a joke, it 
was less fatal to actual belief in his existence 
than his appearance as the dramatic personi- 
fication of English pride and again as Ger- 
man skepticism. Milton made,a complete 
* Christian mythology, the most interesting 
figure in which is Satan. His Satan is an 





centered, imperious ; he rebels just as many 
an Earl has rebelled against his King. There 
is not a form or a heart in his Pandemonium 
that is not human. I have no doubt that if 
the speeches of Satan were put into the 
mouth of some Shakesperean hero, they would 
be wildly a;plauded in any of our theaters. 
The famous line, 


** Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven,” 


has made many a Saxon heart leap. It is 
remarkable that the earliest of Anglo-Saxon 
poets, Czedmon, anticipated the character of 
Milton’s Satan. He represents Satan as 
next to God the most high and beautiful of 
beings ; but he 
** Raised himself against his Maker, 

Sought speech of hate, 

Words of pride towards him, 

Would not serve God, 

Said that his bedy was 

Light and beauteous, 

Fair and bright of hue ; 

He might not find in his mind 

That he would God in subjection 

His Lord serve ; 

Seemed to himself 

That he a power and force 

Had greater 

Than the holy God 

Could have 


Of adherents.”’ 


As the germ of Milton’s Satan was contained 
in the poem of the Whitby monk of twelve 
centuries ago, so in a much earlier poem— 
the Edda—we may detect the germ of Me- 
phistopheles. Loki, beginning as the god of 
fire, became especially the god of Light, and 
traces of intellectual light appear in him, 
then seeds of skepticism and of atheism. 
Loki is the cynic among the gods; picks 
them to pieces, notes all their weaknesses. 
That is the essential character of Mephis- 
topheles, as assumed by himself in Goethe's 
poem—‘“I am the spirit that evermore de- 
nies.” It is the shadow of the last days that 
we see in Mephistopheles; no longer the 
subtlest of all the beasts of the field, but the 
subtlest of all the intellects of men. He 
might be a spark struck out by the first col- 
lision between symbolical religion and Na- 
ture-worship ; but the spark would grow to 
a flame as the Nature-worship became scien- 
tific materialism and the religion gained dog- 
matic form. But the skepticism which criti- 
cises the gods in one age, and denies them 
in another, will not stop even there. Insti- 
tutions, customs, nay, the claim of morality 
itself, will all be challenged and analyzed by 
an intellect which sees sacred symbols as 
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painted-paper scenery which only children 
think real, and ever cuts down to realities 
though they be dust and ashes. Mephis- 
topheles has put the world and heaven and 
the human heart into his crucible; reduced 
them to a little cinder; takes the residuum 
between his fingers. Is this all? 


But it is from the mouth of Mephistoph- | 


eles as he appears in Goethe’s drama that we 
get the word which most truly points us to 
the law underlying what we call Evil. To 
Faust’s question, Who art thou? he replies: 
“Part of that Power which produces good 
even while it devises evil.”” Emerson says 
nearly the same: “ Evil is good in the mak- 


ing.” And Goethe and Emerson have but 
translated into Western Philosophy that 
which our ancestral race tried to utter 


through those gospels of stone which we call 
idols. Standing before the image of Kali, 
the female archfiend of India, we see her 
supported by her husband Siva, who is be- 
neath her feet. .She is the bride of Destruc- 
tion. She is black as the cloud, but not 
without beauty ; she bears in one of her four 
hands the sword, in another the severed hu- 
man head; but of her other two hands, 
though stained with blood, one is extended 
to soothe, the other is raised in benediction. 
Evil is then not without a heart of good. 
This is the personified shadow of the de- 
structive forces of Nature. Has not knowl- 
edge attained to the justification of the 
blood-stained hand raised in benediction? 
What is it has raised the world; what has 
trained man’s faculties, and given him mas- 
tery over nature, but pain? To escape the 
ever-pursuing destruction, animals gained 
their wings, acquired their fleetness, attained 
sagacity, cultured instinct,—each marvelous 
trait marking a‘final victory over some foe, 
but for which foe sloth and stupidity must 
still have reigned supreme in nature. And 
when man arrived he was put into the same 
rough school. Lurking death beset him al- 
so,—him, the heir and “sum of every crea- 
ture’s best,”—and on danger his senses were 
whetted. The wild elements built his house 
and founded the home in which he was to 
learn civility. The deadly plant, the deadly 
fang, made him watchful, then observant, 
and out of observation came his science. 
It is said our streets would not have been 
lighted but for'the rogues who hid in their 
former darkness: but neither would our in- 
tellects have been lighted but for yet earli- 
er perils. So passes the earliest demon, the 
force of destruction,—justified. And in the 
train of Siva and Kali pass more than half 
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the demons which we have been considering ; 
the serpent, the wolf, the storm, the frost- 
giants, the fire-fiends,—they are all the fero- 
cities of nature, in the contest with which 


| man has been educated to his higher powers. 


But after man has thus been suckled into 
strength by the she-wolf he so long thought 
a demon, he confronts another class of evils. 
These are moral evils. Far longer will the 
demons which personify these linger. It is 
not easy to see the advantages of injustice, 
the compensations of cruelty, of vice, of 
wrong. The demons of outward evil might 
be slain; but they rise again to an inward 
world, there to be types of sin and of the 
scourges of conscience. One of the most 
impressive statues surviving from the ancient 
world is that at the Capitol in Rome, repre- 
senting a child attacked by a serpent and 
pressing a dove to her breast. It marks the 
dawn of conscience. In every innocent 
child that marble comes to life ; in every as- 
piration that dove nestles again to the breast ; 
in every temptation that serpent renews its 
attack. The wings of that bird will rise to 
be the pinions of angels; the coils of that 
serpent will glitter again in every gainful 
wrong. For the imagination of mankind 
will still cause him to dwell amid symbols 
as realities. But psychological science will 
change these symbols to phantoms also. 
The discovery of evolution, which reveals 
the world ascending by the scourges of pain 
and fear, enables us to confront moral evil 
also, and discern its origin and meaning. 
Showing man to be the topmost product of 
the animated world, it sees why there should 
survive in him some of the traits of the serpent 
and the wolf. It takes a long time for the 
high human fruit to be detached from the 
stem of animalism which has borne it. 
There is no evil trait of human character 
but has its form of innocence. Cunning 
walks in the fox, cruelty prowls with the t- 
ger, murder lurks in the cobra; we may 
chain or slay these things, but not with mo- 
ral indignation. We may even slay them 
with a perception of the uses they have sub- 
served in the progress of life. But when the 
tiger or serpent comes on two feet, with a 
human face, the moral sentiment is roused ; 
happily, too, for ’tis the main use of villainy 
that it excites that hostility to it which is 
the other side of the love of good, just as it 
was fear of pain and death which stimulated 
man to prudence and skill. Nevertheless, 
when the moral sentiment has been further 
instructed, it will listen with calmness to 
what science has to say of the brain ; it will 
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recognize that there are circumstances un-| the mystery of our whole nature; but I 


der which the development of the brain can- 


not at some points get beyond the phase of | 


the fox-brain or the wolf-brain. Men are 
more philosophical than they think, when 
they call a man a donkey or a calf or a bear, 
or a snake in the grass. The devil is very 
properly pictured with hoof and horns and 
claws. ‘This survival of animalism into hu- 
man nature must indeed continue to share 


| doubt not that as the diabolism which once 
seemed to explain it more and more de- 
clines, restraint and reformation rather than 
vengeance will animate our punishments. 
Nor, as I think, will justice suffer when the 
judge sees in the criminal the victim of an 
arrested development instead of one ‘insti- 
gated by the Devil.’ 


MOTHER GOOSE.* 
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LITTLE BO-PEEP. 


Ir the American novelist be yet unchris- 
tened, and the American dramatist still linger 
in the Lethean mansions of souls unborn, our 
national Homer has lived and died, and the 
long line of descent must follow duly. Very 
properly, considering the changed conditions 
of the age, this Yankee Melesigenes was a 
woman. The Greek, heir of long ages of 
national existence, caught up and made 
immortal the legends and ballads which grew 
out of the childhood of his nation. The Pu- 
ritan, born of a people without a national 
childhood, wove together the heroic poems 
of the actual children. And the one record 
bids fair to be immortal as the other. 





* The illustrations of this article are taken, by per- 
mission, from National Nursery Rhymes —set to 
music by J. W. Elliott, and published by Novello, 
Ewer & Co., NewYork. 





Out of a life stern and grim and colorless, 
sprang these deep-hued growths of mother- 
love. In an age of grown-up levity they 
would have been impossible, or even in an 
age of fancy like our own, when Shakespeare 
and Bunyan are cut down to infantile stature, 
and incontinently rejected, it is a pleasure to 
say, by the small critics, who maintain a 
healthy preference for Mother Goose. It is 
easy to see how the legends grew. Those 
were days when babies who could not sit 
alone were haled to meeting, and propped 
up in little wooden cages at the mother’s 


to catechise children at home. It was upon 
the statute-buoks that children might be put 


| 
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| elbow. Ministers came in person all too often 


to death who “ cursed their orderly parents” 
after the age of sixteen. Toil and godliness 
were all of life. Children were reared on the 
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THERE 
sincere milk of the word. Fiction savored 
of hell. 
alike rejected as impious or papistical, and 
the stern Puritans substituted for the saints’ 
names which smacked of idolatry the titles of 
Sir Peter, Sir Thomas or Sir Paul. The 
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Folk-lore and church-legend were | 
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Bay Psalm-Book held all the verses permit- | 


ted to be sung and the ten tunes wherein all 
psalmody was set. 


When the wide-eyed baby would not be | 


hushed to sleep with those dismal cadences, 
when the toddlers turned, hungry, from the 


catechism to the brooding motherhood that | 


was all the tenderer because it dared not 
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WAS A CROOKED MAN. 


what befell? Why, this. That as the grave 
father went his rounds in the twilight, gun in 
hand, to see that all was well within the 
stockade, the graye mother forbore a little 
while to croon, 
** Let children hear the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of o-0-old,” 
and sang mstead, half out of her housewifely 
thoughts that followed the goodman, and 
half idly, 
** Little Betty Pringle had a little pi-i-g, 
Little Betty Pringle ha-ad a lit-tle pig.” 


deny the doctrine of infant damnation, then | It would be only in answer to the prosaic 
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SING A SONG 


questionings of the audience, who, child- 
fashion, must be resolved as to the cubic 
contents of this delightfully unexpected ani- 
mal, that the second line would sing itself, 
not as a necessary rhyme, but as a necessary 
groping after a measurement exact enough 
to satisfy the infant Gradgrinds. And, lo, 
one canto of an immortal poem had enrich- 
ed the world! 


** Little Betty Pringle had a little pig, 
It wasn’t very little, and it wasn’t very big.” 


Conjecture is idle as to how many times, 


by how many mothers, in how many twi- | 


lights, to how many spellbound children, the | ; 1 ; 
| Men of Gotham, in Mistress Mary, and in 


tale was told before it grew into this perfect 
and pathetic history, 


** Little Betty Pringle had a little pig, 
It wasn’t very little, and it wasn’t very big. 


When it was alive 

It lived in the clover, 
But now it’s dead, 

And that’s all over. 


Johnny Pringle, he 
Sat down and cried, 

Betty Pringle, she 
Lay down and died. 


And there’s an end 

Of one, two, three ! 
Johnny Pringle, he, 
Betty Pringle, she, 

And Piggy Wig-gee.” 


| which they were made. 


| dear, dead ancestresses of ours. 


OF SIXPENCE. 


Here is the parallel, quite sufficiently 
close, to the Homeric literature; the sim- 
plicity, the reality, the slow accretions, the 
elegiac quality of the strain. And as the 
earlier myths were the poetic statement of 
natural phenomena, accepted literally by the 
hearers, these modern tales of enchantment 
may have been allegories full of significance 
to the domestic bards who sang them, though 
plainest fact to the undeveloped minds for 
When the scienti- 
fic method of inquiry shall be applied to 
Mother Goose, as it has been to Homer and 
Shakespeare, there is little doubt that subtle 
meanings will inhere in the Three Wise 


the Cow that Jumped over the Moon. 
Heaven knows that they needed to 

‘wreak themselves upon expression,” these 

When we 


| remember gratefully, at pilgrim dinners and 
| anniversary meetings in Boston, what the 


Puritan fathers endured for conscience’ sake, 


| we are apt to forget that the Puritan mothers 
| not only willingly shared their hardships, but 


patiently endured alone that greatest hard- 
ship, the Puritan fathers. To turn a little 
while from these “pious and painful” hus- 
bands, and have delicious confidences of 
unprofitable nature with the delighted babies, 
to taste the sweetness of bread eaten in 
secret, what must not this have been to 
women every act of whose lives was ordered 
in the sight of God's saints ? 
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It is curious to see how the very baldness | As it never occurred to the average Greek to 
and hardness of their lives impressed itself | believe or disbelieve the marvelous history of 


on their lyrics. There is positively no humor 
in them, almost no imagination, and this, 


their literary defect, commends them to the | 


child-mind, which resents literary art. There 
is the song of the four-and-twenty black- 
birds, for example. When the pie is opened 
they all begin to sing! Could there be 
more lame and impotent conclusion ? 
poet would have entertained so prosaic a 
climax. The story of Jack and Gill is 
equally bald. Nothing could be less fanci- 
ful than the legend of Bo-Peep. And if the 
justice which overtakes Tom, Tom, the 
Piper's Son, be poetic, it is the only poetic 
element of the story. 

It is commonly said that children love the 
melodies of Mother Goose because they 
are such fantastical nonsense: In reality, 
however, this is precisely the quality which 
children do not find in these illustrious an- 
nals. To them, the absurdities are literal 
facts, the impossibilities are necessities. And 
as healthy children are neither analysts nor 
humorists, they get in Mother Goose a fore- 





| glorify the world. 


No | 


taste of Froissart or Holinshed, and are hap- | 


py. The funny sayings and doings of chil- 
dren which tickle our midriffs are not in the 
least funny to them, and if you attempt to 
entertain them with the bright sayings of 


each other, they look at you as if they had | 
! landmarks of our fathers without a pang. 


asked bread and gotten a stone. 








Agamemnon or Achilles, so it never occurs 
to the average baby to doubt the adventures 
of the Little Crooked Man, or the happi- 
ness of Jacky Horner. It is only by the 
mature mind that the imagination is seen to 
To the child and to child- 
ish peoples, bald literalness is the only plea- 
sure. 

The whirligig of time turns round and 
brings in his revenges. ‘The songs of wan 
dering Homer tempt and baffle the best 
scholarship of the modern world. The dog- 
eared acting plays of the manager of the 
Globe Theater, London, stand in reputa- 
ble russia-leather in sober parsons’ libraries 
to wile them from their Henry and their 
Lange. ‘Tinker Bunyan’s shilling tract, in 
pomp of parchment and glitter of gold, 
forgets in the parlor its birth in a prison. 
Mother Goose herself, rising from a six 
penny pamphlet with daubs of red and green 
for pictures, appears in illuminated covers, 
dainty in paper, beautiful with drawings by 
the Dalziels, Griset, Wiegand, and a score 
more clever artists, and, above all, set to 
music ! 

There is not a prettier book to be found. 
And yet—and yet! We fogies who still sigh 
for the good old days of stage-coaching can 
not see this constant removing of the ancient 
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Fine clothes are coming to be so common | more for her gauds than for her honest home- 
and so necessary, that we seem to be in some | liness. Let us be comforted, however, with 
danger of forgetting to have something still | the wisdom of the Maid of the Moor, worthy 
finer inside the clothes. ‘To be sure Moth- | even to have emanated from Mother Goose 
er Goose will always be greater than her | herself: 


conditions. .But it would be a pity that any « For what’s impossible can’t be, 
coming generation of babies should care And very seldom comes to pass.” 
1 > a - 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


Our English Visitors. | the holders of unpurchasable wealth entertain their 
possessions. The rich man, who can only compel 
people to look at him at all by flaunting his four-in- 
hand upon the avenue, sees a humble man upon the 


WE count it a happy event that on the heels of the 
Geneva award we have the privilege of welcoming to 
our shores a number of eminent Englishmen, and of 
showing by our treatment of them the absence from | platform to whom the people bend in honor, or listen 
our hearts of all national animosity. We think that | with eager ears, and learns how vulgar is all his 
all of them must be convinced by this time that display. The exhibition is one which holds before 
our money-seeking people a standard of excellence 


America recognizes the ties of blood that bind us to- 
gether, and that all our government has sought in the | and acquisition that cannot fail to do usall good. It 
is something to be a Vanderbilt, an Astor, or a 
Stewart, but these men, placed in company with Mac- 
Donald, Tyndall and Froude, would find, even in 
this money-loving country of ours, that brains carry 


settlement of our international differences has been 
simple justice. Our best people have thronged to do 
honor to these men with a heartiness entirely foreign 
to the suggestions of policy. Their greeting has been 
as spontaneous, as sincere, and as enthusiastic as if | off all the desirable social honors. So there is some- 
these strangers were all Americans who, in some | thing better than wealth; and we know and realize 
foreign field, had been winning for American honor | it anew and emphatically in the presence of these 
and fame the greatest heroic achievements. They | visitors. 
are recognized as friends and benefactors. Mr. There is still another reason why it is good for 
Froude has explored the fields of English history for | these men to be here. They will have an opportunity 
us, and his pictures of great historic characters adorn | of learning America for themselves. America has ar- 
all our walls. Mr. Tyndall has discovered and specu- | rived at that position which enables her, with some 
lated for us. Mr. MacDonald has raised the windows | degree of complacency, to desire that her neighbors 
and thrown wide the doors of British life that we | study her. We believe in our own institutions. We 
may see, and interpreted to us its meanings and ten- | believe that a remarkable national life is in progress 
dencies with a voice that has taught and inspired us. | of development under them. We believe that our 
We have all been made rich by these men, and when | purposes are good and that our sentiments are just, and 
they come to us we forget that they are only cousins | we know that our people are prosperous and happy. 
and take them to our hearts as brothers. We know, too, that it is impossible for an English- 
It is a good thing, too, that they have come to us, | man to realize at home the progress that has been 
that we may learn how simple, how unpretending | made in America. He has lived all his life in an old 
and how pure true greatnessis. Inacountry abound- | country, with buildings around him which were old 
ing with wealth and garish with its display, it is in- | when the Mayflower fronted Plymouth Rock ; and 
this country of forty millions has sprung into existence 
since. He cannot, therefore, dissociate the country 


structive to witness the simplicity of eminent scholar- 
ship. Even among men whose only possession is 
wealth, there is.an unconscious reverence for brains | from the ideas of youthfulness and rawness. He can- 
and culture and great literary achievements. These | not realize, when away from here, that our civiliza- 
are things that money cannot buy. Intheir presence | tion is a part of his own, and that it is the product of 
the money-maker and the money-holder stand power- | a continuous stream of English life flowing under 
less and dumb. Their gold isexchangeable for equip- | other skies—that it began in America where it left off 
age and fine houses. It can spread costly feasts and | in England, with all the gathered force of the cen- 


rear to itself costly monuments. It can bedizen it- | turies of European civilization. Something of this 
self, or it can unselfishly feed the hungry and clothe | youthfulness and rawness there undoubtedly is, but it 
the naked, but it cannot purchase learning or genius, | is less than he naturally supposes. We are glad to 
or the power of teaching and leading and inspiring | have him learn this with his own keen eyes; and, more 
the world with ideas. So wealth bows to scholarship | than this, we are glad to have him our friend. This 
and feels honored in taking its hand and sheltering its | we are sure he cannot fail to become, and in the years 
head; and while it does this it learns how modestly | that lie before us we shall have need of him to explain 
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to his countrymen the difficulties which beset us in 


the great task of assimilating to our life the multiplied 
nationalities that come to make their home with us. 

Col. Higginson, at the Froude dinner in this city, 
related a suggestive incident which occurred during a 
walk with Mr. Froude and Mr. Carlyle in Hyde 
Park. Some street children were playing upon the 
grass, and one little Arab approached Mr, Carlyle 
and said: ‘* Please, Mister, can we roll on this ’ere 
grass? ’—‘* Ay, boy,” said Mr. Carlyle, heartily, 
**roll at discretion.” In like manner Col. Higginson 
flung open our whole green country and bade the 
great historian ‘‘ roll at discretion.” We echo the 
eloquent Colonel’s words, and extend them not only 
to Mr. Froude but to all his eminent compatriots now 
upon our soil. There is nothing that the American 
desires so much as that they shall see everything in 
his country, and come into contact with the friendly 
hearts of our people everywhere. Indeed we do not 
intend to permit them to return to their homes until 
they have ceased to know whether they are themselves 
American or English, or whether we are English or 
American, 





The Rascals of Wall Street. 

LET us suppose a little community living by itself. 
It is composed of merchants, mechanics, farmers, and 
laborers, in all the variety of the humbler callings. 
Among these are three men of great wealth which has 
been acquired in fortunate ventures and sharp business 
transactions—wealth so great that they can command 
so much ready money that, upon the way in which 
they handle it, depends the prosperity of the commu- 
nity. They can lock it all up, and so take out of cir- 
culation the medium by which exchanges are made 
and business facilitated between the other members of 
the community, or they can loan it at remunerative 
rates of interest. If they are good citizens and friend- 
ly neighbors, the merchant can borrow money of 
them so that he can supply his customers with goods 
and wait for his returns from the consumers. The 
manufacturer can borrow money of them by which he 
can buy his raw material and pay his hands, and so 
bridge over the time that he must wait for returns 
from his market. The employés, being punctually 
paid for their labor, can pay the farmers for their 
produce, and in this way and in a thousand other ways 
the facilities of exchange are furnished, so that the 
whole community goes along prosperously. 

The ability of these capitalists to secure good in- 
terest for all their loose funds is undoubted. They 
could lend all they have and more too, but they are 
not content with this. So they put their wicked 
heads together and agree to withdraw from circula- 
tion all the ready money in their hands and all they 
can get, for the simple purpose of producing public 
distress, in order that out of it they may increase their 
profits. The merchant can get nothing with which to 
pay his maturing liabilities. The manufacturer can get 
nothing with which to purchase raw material and re- 





ward his laborers. The farmers and the laborers, de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the larger industries, 
are deprived of the means of living, for they have no- 
thing with which to pay the merchant for the neces- 
saries of life. Everybody in the community is in dis- 
tress. The farmer, whose farm is mortgaged to one 
of these capitalists, fails to pay his interest or to make 
his stipulated payments on the principal, and the 
mortgage is foreclosed. The merchant, who has laid 
by a few thousand dollars of valuable stocks, is com- 
pelled to sell to them at a ruinous discount from their 
real value, in order save himself from failure. 
Here and there one who is too weak to bear the 
strain goes under, and loses entirely that which should 
Honest men and 


to 


have been the nucleus of a fortune. 
women are distressed by the effort to provide bread and 
clothing for their innocent children. There are but 
three houses in the whole community into which the 
trouble does not enter. In these there is laughing 
and feasting and congratulation, for into these pours 
the wealth wrung from the very heart’s-blood of the 
people. They eat and drink that which other hands 
have earned. They glory in the power of blasting 
all the hopes and ruining the peace and prosperity of 
all the homes around them. They fatten on the pub- 
lic calamity which they voluntarily and of deliberate 
purpose produce. 

Are these men public enemies, or are they good 
citizens? Are they men who should be greeted by the 
courtesiey of the community, or are they rascals whom 
no Christian gentleman can recognize without person- 
al degradation and disgrace? Are they honorable 
business men, or are they robbers so base that they 
should be hooted out of the community? Is their 
deed one whit whiter or their motive one whit better 
than that of the midnight burglar or the sly pick- 
pocket? Not at all. They could not frame and 
execute an act in the whole range. of possible immo- 
rality more selfish, more cruel, more base, more cow- 
ardly, more unpatriotic, more un-Christian, more in- 
human than this. It is tyranny against the weak, 
cruelty toward the innocent, oppression of the help- 
less, robbery of the defenseless, and all for the base 
purpose of increasing wealth already too large. 

We have supposed this simple case in order to 
illustrate to the people the measures that have been 
instituted and executed in Wall Street recently. 
There probably never was a finer harvest in America 
than that which has rewarded the labors of the husband- 
man during the past year. All kinds of business have 
been in a fair state of prosperity. Money has been 
sufficiently plenty. Building has been going on every- 
where. The farmers have been paid, the laborers 
have been paid, manufacturers have been prosperous, 
and merchants have been doing well. The public 
debt has been diminishing every month by millions. 
The public funds have been in demand at good prices, 
at home and abroad. We have been at peace with 
all the world, and we are likely to remainso. There 
has not been a single cloud upon the financial 
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| 
horizon. In the midst of all this prosperity and | are more dangerous than all, because they are carried 
peace and popular comfort, a group of unprincipled | on under the protection of the law. We have no 


men organized a gigantic scheme for withdrawing | 


from circulation, and locking up, an immense sum of 
money, with which the country had been doing 
its business. 
gency of the money market, and immediate distress, 
Stocks were sacrificed. Feeble houses went by the 
board. Every bank throughout the whole country 
felt the shock, and tightened up its credits. 
banks that had been in the habit of drawing against 
deposits of New York bills not matured, were shut 
off from that resort and privilege. Every interest 
was depressed in the exact degree in which the 
facilities for doing business had been withdrawn. Ail 
this trouble, let it be remembered, was produced by 
a few men for the simple purpose of making money 
out of it. This distress was precisely what they 
aimed at. Their project would have miscarried 
entirely if they had not produced it. Not one dollar 
have they made out of it that was not forced from 
unwilling hands without an equivalent. If they had 
presented a pistol at the heads of their victims, and 
said, ‘‘ Your money or your life,” and secured their 
booty in that way, they would not have compelled the 
surrender of what was not theirs any more truly than 
they did by the mode of compulsion which they 
deliberately and in cold blood selected. 

Now what are we to say of these men, and how 
That they have committed 


are they to be regarded ? 
a great and unprovoked outrage upon the com- 
munity, there is no question. They have robbed 
the rich, they have destroyed the weak, they have 
distressed the poor, they have obstructed the pub- 
lic prosperity, they have clogged the wheels of 
the national industry, and all for the purpose of 
forcing an unearned current of profit into their own 
pockets, already gorged by gains questionably gotten. 
If this is not outrage and robbery in the eye of 
the law, it is not because it is not both of these in 
the eyes of all honest men through whose pure, clear 
vision God sends his own look through the world. 


The consequence was immediate strin- | 


In a community where tricks of this sort are not 


uncommon, the tendency is to become blind to their 
moral aspects. Indeed, there is a kind of admiration 
of these gigantic swindles, and the bold bad men 
who stand behind them. Instead of turning the back 
upon them as rascals, who have hopelessly disgraced 
and blackened themselves, a very low bow is made to 
them, or to the power they bear. Instead of 
counting them out of respectable society, affiliation 
with them is deemed desirable, and their position is 
regarded as one to be coveted. Wall Street holds a 
thousand men who would be glad to do just what 
these men have done. We are having all the time 


corners in money, corners in stocks, corners in grain, 
corners in everything. The largest and worst gam- 
bling hell in the United States is Wall Street, and the 
games played there—not one whit better than those 
which are played at Baden, or Monaco, or Saratoga— 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Country | 


protection from -them except in arousing the moral 
sense of the community against them, and in the 
social proscription of all engaged in them. These 
men are not beyond shame. They do not like to 
stand alone ; but so long as their power is courted, 
and their society sought by those who lay claim to 
decency,—so long as their acuteness is admired, and 
their success coveted, the whole community is at their 


| mercy, whose tenderest quality is unmitigated cruelty. 





Good Manners. 

Mr. JAMES JACKSON JARVES, in a late number of 
The Independent, has an exceedingly interesting and 
well-written paper on ‘* Fine Manners as a fine Art.” 
It is written from the stand-point of an artist, and 
relates mainly to the esthetic element in manners. 
We do not propose to criticise it, and we allude to it 
only to point out and emphasize the distinction be- 
tween good manners and fine manners, A manner 
may be fine without being good, and good without 
being fine. It may also be good and fine at the same 
time. The manner of an aristocrat, who looks down 
upon every nine persons in ten whom he may happen 
to meet, may be fine, but it is not good. The man- 
ner of a Frenchman—a member of the Latin race, 
which Mr. Jarves praises—may be fine, but it is not 
good, because it is not based in that profound respect 
for woman without which all fine manners exhib- 
ited-in his intercourse with her are no better than an 
insult. 

And this brings ys to the only point we choose to 
make in this article. A catholic love of humanity, 
and a genuine respect for its rights, is the only sound 
basis for good manners. A tender and pure regard 
for woman, added to this among men, furnishes all 
the spring and impulse necessary for the best and finest 
forms of politeness. It is not necessary to go to the 
Latin peoples, with their traditions of art and their zs- 
thetic culture ; it isnot necessary to see countriewwhere 
classes are recognized and manners take the form and 
are shaped to the arbitrary rules of etiquette; it is 
not necessary to study manuals of social usage, or sit 
at the feet of Mr. Turveydrop, in order to learn good 
manners, provided a man thoroughly respect his fel- 
low, and find himself possessed of that sentiment to- 
ward woman which makes her his ideal and his idol. 
Without this respect and this love, there is nothing 
more hollow and worthless than fine manners. They 
become, in this case, simply the disguise of an ego- 
ist more or less base and contemptible. 

We know that it is quite common to attribute 
fine manners to the Latin peoples as a characteristic. 
That their forms of politeness are graceful and pictu- 
resque is not to bedenied. There is more of the show 
of courtesy among the common people, and more of 
what may be called gallantry in the treatment of wo- 
men, than among the Saxons and the Celts; but a 
form of courtesy which is a form of fawning for a 
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purpose, and a gallantry which originates in sensuality, 
are neither fine manners nor good manners. The 
French have been for many years regarded as the po- 
litest nation of the earth. The Frepch capital is 
looked upon as the very home and high court of fine 
manners; yet there is probably not a city in the 
world that entertains so little respect for women as 
Paris, or that is so thoroughly permeated by distrust. 
The Frenchman does not trust the Frenchwoman, nor 
does she trust him. His treatment of her, though 
fine enough in its manner, is dictated by that which is 
base in him. It has the look of gold, but both he 
and she know that it is only lacquer. France is full 
of fine manners, but we should never think of looking 
in France for good manners. Any man who has 
traveled there knows that they who bow lowest to 
him will cheat him worst, and that underneath a fine 
exterior and a show of self-depreciation and outgoing 
deference and respect, there lives and dominates a 
selfishness that is hideous and hateful. 

As we are in the habit of praising the Frenchman’s 
politeness, so are we in the habit of speaking very 
contemptuously of the manners of the characteristic 
American. That in the lower forms of American 
social life there is much that is rude and uncouth is 
admitted ; but it is also claimed that, in some respects, 
the American is the best-mannered man living. He 
is never quarrelsome, his whole education has made him 
careful to respect the rights of those around him, and 
he entertains a regard for woman which the character- 
istic representative of no other nation shares with 
him. The theory on which the institutions of his 
country are founded, and the influence of those insti- 
tutions upon him since the day of his birth, are fa- 
vorable to the development in him of that respect for 
the rights of all men which is essential as the basis of 
good manners. In no country but America can a wo- 
man, unattended, travel wheresoever she will without 
insult, or the danger of insult. There are no coun- 


THE OLD 


I NOTICED a curious expression on the face of my 
vis-a-vis on the ferryboat this morning. I have seen 
it on other faces, under similar circumstances, and it 
never fails to interest me greatly. It is a constrained, 
intense smile, surging up to the imminent verge of 
explosion, and always accompanies the appreciation of 
a humorous saying not intended for the hearer’s ears. 
In this case the person to whom the story was told 
seemed to be rather bored than otherwise—although 
he cachinnated conventionally out of courtesy to his 
companion. It was his neighbor who was convulsed, 
and who had finally to get up and walk to the other end 








of the cabin in order to conceal his merriment. Yet 
I am sure he would not have thought it so consumedly | 
funny if he had been compelled to listen. 








| from his book. 


tries in the world in which a woman traveling alone 
would travel in so much danger as in those most 
noted for fine manners. 

American society is comparatively new. We have 
very little among us that is traditional, The nation- 
al style of manners is in a formative state; but we 
certainly possess the basis for good manners in a pre- 
eminent degree. We are a good-natured, facile peo- 
ple, not ungraceful, and certainly not lacking in self- 
possession. We have need only to respect ourselves 
a little more, cease looking across the water for mod- 
els, and give as graceful an expression as we can to 
our sentiments toward universal man and woman, to 
become the acknowledged possessors of good manners. 

Fine manners will not become universal and char- 
acteristic of American life for many years. The ab- 
sorption of the American mind in the development of 
the material resources of the country, in the prosecu- 
tion of its industrial interests, and in the pursuit of 
wealth, forbids that ssthetic culture whose natural 
outgrowth is fine manners. Good manners, which 
we already possess, and for which we hold the only le- 
gitimate and reliable basis, need simply to be refined, 
The refinement of good manners will not come to us 
through the pursuit of ‘fine manners as a fine art,” 
but they will come as a natural outgrowth of gen- 
eral zesthetic culture. As the nation becomes more 
refined, manners will be only one of the forms and 
modes through which the growing idea of that which 
is graceful and beautiful will express itself, The 
man who feels finely will act finely, provided he min- 
gle sufficiently in society to act freely. There is no 
value in any form of fine art without fine feeling, and 
there must be something better than the character of 
the typical Latin on which to base a style of man- 
ners worth possession or emulation. Manners pur- 
sued asan art, for their own sake, will become arti- 
ficial, and thus react upon character in a very dis- 
agreeable and dangerous way. 
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Europe two photographs about which we have had a 
good deal of discussion. They are of two smooth- 
shaven men, priests it might be thought, one of 
whom is in an agony of laughter—head thrown back, 
mouth wide open, teeth a-glisten, cheeks in ecstatic 
wrinkles, eyes choked, eye-glasses twinkling, veins 
almost bursting ; while the other looks up with a smile 
The questions are: Which said it ? 
Is it the laugher’s ‘ point,’ or the smiler’s? Has that 
one ‘ pinked’ this; or has this one read it out of his 
book to the other ; or is the real wit’s face unpresent- 
ed? I prefer my own theory to any I have yet heard 
advanced. I believe that a profound meaning under- 
lies the seeming levity of subject. The artist has un- 


| dertaken to illustrate the philosophy of indirection. 


My acquaintances, the B.’s, brought withthem from | Some one, to whom the Padre of the book has not 
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had the honor of an introduction, has been cracking a 
theological nut with the Padre of the eye-glasses; it 
is an exceeding good nut,—opening with a snap, and 
full of meat. The priest who shares it is, as one 
should say, tickled to death; but really the deepest 


appreciation and keenest enjoyment of the thing remains | 


wth the priest whose attention has been surprised in 
the midst of his pater-nosters. You are startled and 
amused by the laugh,—you can almost hear the loud 
guffaw; but you carry the smile away with you,—it 
is perfectly irresistible—the very oil of gladness, —all 
the more tingling and pervasive and memorable from 
the evident sense of impropriety and effort at sup- 
pression. 

As with a joke, so with a friend that you want 
to affect another favorably, you must be chary of 
your trumpeting. I want to tell you the funniest 
thing—I want to introduce to you the most charming 
person; those who are wise do not begin this way. 
Many an excellent sermon has been lost to me by 
the enthusiasm of a devoted member of the preacher’s 
congregation—and I have seldom enjoyed one so 
much as that of last Sunday, in the little Swede’s 
Church, to which we sauntered over the hills through 
the golden autumn morning. My good host had 
not said: On the other side of the river, is a 
wonderful preacher from a great city; let us go and 
hear that son of Thunder! No, it was only: The 
day is bright and beautiful, let us put the town and its 
people, the church with its steeple, behind us, and 
make our pilgrimage to the quaint old chapel that 
nestles in the valley yonder. So I was not prepared 
for the originality, the strength, the height of 
thought, the sturdy eloquence that was outrolled 
and uplifted in the wayside temple. I remember 
very well the first time that the fullness of the beauty 
of the Episcopal liturgy was borne in upon me: not 
at Trinity, amid all the pomp and pageantry of the 
ritual,— the grandeur of gown and surplice, the 
solemnity of intoning, the ecstasy of music, the awe 
of architecture,—but in the parlor of a remote sea- 
side boarding-house, where the old admiral read, and 
we the congregation responded ; where there was no 
organ, no priest, no sermon—but where every heart- 
worn word stood forth in severe and naked majesty. 
It was like catching an inverted glimpse of some grand 
but too familiar landscape. 

I was led the other day to a book, by happening 
upon some delicious quotation from it in the news- 
paper—and Theodosia said: That is the very thing I 
have been poking at you for the last six months. I 
have a perennial desire to make up volumes of 
selections from my favorite authors—and if there is 
any class of literature 1 abominate, it is just this. I 
always mark my own books, but it makes me mad to 
come upon other people’s marks in reading. It simply 


breaks the points, and squeezes out the juice, and 
raises a devil of opposition in my very soul. 

It is with books as with other good things; they 
come to us when we are ripe for them. 


| the Hudson ! 








I suppose I never had a pleasanter voyage than one 
day last summer, when I attempted to go over to the 
city by an unaccustomed ferry. The boat pushed out 
into the stream, but, instead of starting straight for 
the opposite shore, it turned its face toward the north, 
and, as I supposed, deliberately set out on a trip up 
There was no help for me. The cap- 
tain was not likely to put back for my accommodation, 
and the nearest bank was hardly within jumping dis- 
tance. So I determined to make the best of it, and, 
going forward, adjusted myself as comfortably as pos- 
sible on the chain that swings between the posts. 
The sky was of unspotted blue, the morning air was 
cool and bracing; a spirit of recklessness seized me. 
Scores of times I had passed over these very waters: 
I knefy every inlet, every hill, every house on the 
Jersey side, yet not to ancient Hendrik himself, on 
that first immemorial voyage in the Ha//-Aoon, did 
these shores wear a stranger or more lovely aspect ; 
nor did a wilder heart of adventure beat then in the 
bosom of the discoverer of a New World. A singular 
phase of the experience was the feeling that all on 
board—even the old woman with her market-basket 
who sat on the cleat and stared through the railing 
at the Elysian Fields—shared with me this sense of 
newness, this reckless spirit of emprise. I was sorry 
when, instead of taking us to the Zuyder-Zee, the 
boat headed at last for New York, and landed us at 
Twenty-third street. 

When you are climbing a mountain, they tell you 
not to look out till you have reached the summit. But 
rather let me miss the vaunted ‘view’ from the 
mountain top than the exquisite dizzying glimpses 
between the trees, stolen on the toilsome upward 
path. It is well for Niagara that it hides itself ina 
ditch. 

This is the charm of Indian summer that, though we 
have reason to expect it, it is always a surprise; and 
this the subtler charm of those June days that stray 
to us, lost children of the summer, in bleak January, 

The autumn that now is, they say, has not hung out 
such blazonry of color as many others that have 
gone before. But because of the somber background 
the individual trees and groups of trees in which the 
hidden alchemy has worked a wondrous show, shine 
forth with all the greater luster and loveliness. I have 
never before noticed, in the autumn landscape, such 
sharp and sudden glories of gold and crimson; nor 
ever such delicate pearly-grays. Lives with the most 
color in them are not always the happiest. 

I never heard music with so little satisfaction as 
one night at a grand operatic combination occasion, 
when there were half a dozen stars on the stage—and, 
bless you! I guess both of us have wept more than 
once at some scrap of a song heard in the street, or 
on a ferryboat. I have tried to bring on a lively sen- 
sation of fear by visiting ghostly garrets and lonely 
graveyards, at the very midnight hour. But I never 
experienced such a panic of fear as came upon me 
unaware at about ten q’clock qne evening of last sum- 
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mer, when I had gone in alone to bathe not a stone’s- 
throw from our sea-side home. A great yellow moon 
came up,—suddenly, it seemed to me,—from over the 
distant low-lying eastern hills and, fixing its evil gaze 
full upon me, froze my inmost soul with horror. The 
water, I thought, turned lurid green and slimy, while 
a hundred monsters slowly lifted their heads along the 
awful pathway that led directly toward me from that 
dragon in the skies. Iran from the water, like a 
coward from battle, shivering in every fiber. 

If fear is a tricksy spirit, then much more is pleas- 
ure. The preachers are ever harping on that, as if 
we of the world didn’t know it better than they! We 
set forth to have a good time. Perhaps we have it— 
but it is apt to come principally from the little unfore- 
seen delights on the way. I have a friend whose 
philosophy of life is, never to expect any good. He 
is one of the happiest men I know. 

Have you not had a day in which the heaviest 
grasshopper was no burden, in which, though some 
things went wrong, still there was a strange sense of 
elation, arising from you knew not what—you knew 
not till, on your way home, you tried to think what it 
could mean? Why, of course, some little piece of 
good fortune that came to you in the early morning— 
a gleam of sunshine that fell on your path and was 
forgotten—yet, reflected into the secret chamber of 
your soul, there all day it lay, filling the place with 
a light from heaven. 

The way of indirection is all the more grateful 
nowadays, because there is so much preaching and 
practicing of its opposite. The newspaper columns 
of ‘literary notices,’ in which they quote and com- 
ment upon the fine evanishing thoughts of the 
subtlest writers, are capped with staring, alliterative 
head-lines, as though there had been a fire or a ban- 
quet. And if they want you to come and buy a 
cozy little home-lot, where you can be happy forever 
with your —Theodora, shall I say ?—they get a brass- 





band, and run gaudily-flagged excursion trains and 
stages straight to the spot. 

No wonder, then, that this noisy and flamboyant 
directness leads some gentle souls to the loving re- 
vilement of beautiful and beloved things—to say of 
a glorious scene that they hate it; or of a dear friend 
that he is a pagan wretch. 

. + . But in order that the full virtue of indirection 
may be experienced, the soul must be in a hospitable 
mood withal. Therefore the curious, constant ap- 
parition of a word to which your attention has been 
lately for the first time called; therefore the crowd- 
ing of illustrations into the mind of one who writes 
on any subject ; therefore the comprehension that 
lags long after the reading of an obscure passage, but 
which comes at last with a flash. 

Tischendorf would not have happened upon the 
precious MS. in a waste-basket, had he not wandered 
to the foot of Sinai in the sacred search, 

I have closed the door of my room when I have 
known my friend was coming, that it might be 
opened by the hand dearest to me in all the world. 

I was looking, the other afternoon, for the sunset 
glow through the thick of the western woods ;—how 
did I know that, hidden from me there, it should be 
revealed in the mirror of the lake below ? 


The evening star trembles and hides from him 
Would pierce its faint soul with imperious stare ; 
Yet, to the averted eye, lo unaware 
It shines serene, no longer shy and dim. 
O slow and sweet its chalice to the brim 
Fills the leaf-shadowed grape with rich and rare 
Cool sunshine, caught from the white circling air ! 
Home from his armed quest to the round world’s rm— 
Through lonesome lands, through wildering seas and vext,— 
At last the holy grail blessed Launfal’s sight. 


Even so when fell thy supreme loss, dear next 
Of soul, life of my life, all day the fight 

Raged with a pitiless, dumb God. Perplexed 
I slept. He leaned and told me in the night 


er —<— +e 


NATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Chemistry as a Means of Education. 
In an address before the Chemical Section of the 
British Association, the chairman, Dr. Gladstone, said: 


** While the correlation of the Natural Sciences ren- | 


ders it desirable that the votary of one should have 
some general acquaintance with the rest, the correla- 
tion of all knowledge shows that no education can be 
complete which ignores the study of nature. A mind 
fed only on one particular kind of lore, however excel- 
lent that kind may be, must fail of proper nourishment. 
I am not going to say a word against philological 
studies; I am too fond of them myself for that; and 
I could wish that the modern languages were taught 
more, and the classic languages were taught better, 
than they are at present. What I do contend for is, 
that Chemistry (or some cognate branch of Science) 





shoud have an honored place in the education of every 
English lady and gentleman. I say purposely ‘an 
honored place,’ for at present where Chemistry is 
introduced we too often find the idea latent which 
was expressed by one principal of a lady’s college, 
who told a friend of mine that he was to give the 
girls a course of pretty experiments; but she did not 
expect him to teach them anything, and we know 
that when boys repeat chemical experiments at home 
it is looked upon as an amusement, a philosophical 
one, no doubt, but rather objectionable, inasmuch as 
they spoil their mother’s towels and singe their own 
eyebrows. 

** Of course some knowledge of Chemistry is in- 
dispensable for a large number of manufactures and 
for the medical profession, while it is extremely valu- 
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able to the farmer, the miner and the engineer. It 
will also be readily granted that information about 
the air we breathe, the water we drink, the food we 
live upon, the fuel we burn, and the various common 
objects we handle, must be of service to every man, 
But we are met by the advocates of the old system of 
education with the remark that the value of school- 
teaching does not depend so much upon the informa- 
tion given as upon the mental training. This we ad- 
mit ; though it seems to me that if the same training 
can be secured by two studies, the one of which (like 
the making of Latin verses) gives no information at 


all, and the other (like chemical analysis) imparts | 


useful knowledge, we should prefer the latter. But 
I hold that as a means of educating the mental facul- 
ties, Chemistry, faithfully taught, has in many respects 
the advantage over literary studies. There is supera- 
bundant scope for the exercise of the memory ; the 
powers of observation are developed by it to a 
wonderful degree ; the reasoning powers may be well 
disciplined on the philosophy of chemical change, or 
the application of the laws of Dalton, Mitscherlich, 
and Avogadro; while the imagination may be cultiva- 
ted by the attempt to form a conception of the ulti- 
mate particles of matter, with their affinities and ato- 
micities, as they act and react upon one another 
under the control of the physical forces.” 


Are the Wants of Men Identical ? 


From the address of Col. Fox before the Subsection 
on Anthropology of the British Association we extract 
the following observations on this subject :—‘‘It is 
said that the wants of man being identical, and the 
means of supplying those wants by external nature 
being alike, like causes would produce like effects in 
many cases, There can be little doubt that many re- 
markable analogies have arisen in this manner, es- 
pecially amongst the very variable myths, customs, 
religions, and even languages of savage races, and that 
it would be dangerous to assume connection to have 
existed except in cases where a continuous distribution 
of like arts can be traced. Nor can it fairly be said 
that the wants of mankind are alike in all cases; for, 
if we adopt the principle of evolution, it is evi- 
dent that the wants of man must have varied in each 
successive stage of progress, diminished culture being 
associated with reduced wants, thus carrying us back 
to a condition of man, in which, being analogous to 
the brutes, he could scarcely be said to have any wants 
at all of an intellectual or progressive character.” 


Work and Wages. 


POLITICAL economy professes to be a science based 
on observation. With this principle in view Mr. 
Thomas Brassey has collected facts concerning work and 
wages from the books and subordinates of an employ- 
er of vast experience. In the volume in which his re- 


sults are presented to the public he advocates the lib- 
eral reward of labor on the ground that the laborer 
is thereby enabled to buy more nutritious food and 





consequently accomplish a greater amount of work. 
The agricultural laborer, he says, with his wages 
doubled, and thereby enabled to obtain animal food, 
may be trained into a *‘navvy ” who will do three or 
four times the work of the common laborer. Mr. 
Brassey also advocates the reduction in the number 
of hours, and in support cites statistics to show that 
overworked men do not accomplish as much as those 
who are worked to a reasonable extent ; ‘*‘ besides,” 
he adds, **a man who cannot work himself out in 
eight hours is not a good workman.” One of the 
great expenses of modern days being the cost of ma- 
chinery and buildings, Mr. Brassey thinks the true 
economy is to get the work out of these, and by em- 
ploying two sets of men for eight hours each, thereby 
keep the factory in full operation for sixteen hours in- 
stead of ten, or by three companies of men the ma- 
chines might be operated for the whole twenty-four 
hours. 

While thus advocating an advance in wages, and re- 
duction in time to eight hours, Mr. Brassey shows 
that trades-unions have accomplished nothing perma- 
nent in the way of advance in wages, and that while 
wages in England have remained at the same figure, 
they have risen from twenty to thirty per cent. in 
European States and over one hundred per cent. in 
India, where trades-unions-do not exist. 


Telegraphing by Sound through Water. 

In 1828 Sturm and Colladon made a series of ex- 
periments at Lake Geneva, Switzerland, to determine 
the rate of transmission of sound through water. The 
sounds were produced by striking a bell suspended 
from a boat at a suitable depth in the water, while 
the observers were stationed in another boat at a dis- 
tance and received the sonorous impressions through 
along metallic tube, the lower end of which was 
closed by a membrane and immersed at a considerable 
depth in the water. In these experiments the bell 
weighed about one hundred and thirty pounds and 
the sound was heard at a distance of about 14,000 
yards. 

During the recent siege of Paris the attempt was 
made to obtain telegraphic communication with the 
provinces by this device of transmission of sound 
through water, and the Minister of Public Works 
confided the necessary experiments to M. Lucas, who 
reports the following results: The experiments were 
conducted as in the former instance and made in the 
River Seine. Two bells were employed, one of about 


| eighty pounds and the other of seven hundred pounds 


weight. In the case of the first the sound was trans- 
mitted to a distance of about 1,800 yards, while in the 
case of the second or larger bellonly to 1,500 yards. 
There was therefore no advantage gained by the in- 
crease in the size of the bell—in fact there was a loss. 
The great diminution in the distance to which the 
sound was conveyed in his experiments is accredited by 
M. Lucas to want of depth in the waters of the Seine 
as >ompared with those of Lake Geneva. 
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Foretelling Magnetic Auroras by Terrestrial Electric 
Currents. 

MAGNETIC Auroras being periodic phenomena which 
appear to have an intimate connection with the move- 
ments of the solar atmosphere and with the activity 
of terrestrial magnetism, we may ask if it is not 
possible by the observation of solar spots and pro- 
tuberances and of the terrestrial currents that traverse 
telegraph wires to predict the appearance of Auroras, 
as by the descent of a barometer and perturbations of 
the magnetic needle the approach of squalls and 
cyclones is foretold. 

At Palermo the advance of such a magnetic storm 
has been predicted by an observation of the changes 
the sun presented during the day. But such observa- 
tions made by a skilled astronomer trained to the use 
of the spectroscope are exceedingly delicate, and in the 
present state of the science are not perfectly reliable. 
Not so, however, with the currents in telegraphic wires 
which nearly always precede magnetic storms, These 
might, without difficulty, be employed for the pur- 
pose in view. 


Fusion of Leaden Balls in Wounds. 


M. L. MELSENs denies the opinion of Prof. Coze 
that balls of lead may fuse in wounds. A bullet with 
a temperature of o° C., and a rate of movement of 
291 meters per second, being arrested and all its force 
transformed into heat, which is inadmissible in prac- 
tice, reaches the point of fusion of lead, 325° C., but 
does not fuse ; at a rate of movement of 390 meters 
it melts, and at 400 meters the temperature in the 
melted mass would be 415° C. or g0° above the point 
of fusion of lead. The fusible metal of Arcet, melt- 
ing at 95°, was also used. Calculation shows that a 
ball of the latter, moving at 250 meters per second, 
and its force transformed into heat by sudden arrest, 
would melt completely, and at 400 meters the tem- 
perature of the melted mass would be 385° C., or 
290° above the melting-point of the alloy. 

Experiment showed that the leaden balls might be 
fired at velocities from 250 to 400 meters per second, 
and checked by media of lead, limestone, wood, 
either hard or soft, wet or dry, parallel or per- 
pendicular to the fibers; in masses of paper either 
parallel, obliquely or perpendicularly to the leaves, 
without giving satisfactory evidence of fusion, and 
with only a very small loss of weight, if the fragments 
were carefully collected. The balls of fusible metal 
presented traces of fusion on their fragments. 

The evidences on which the theory of fusion has 
been based, M. Melsens thinks may be explained by 
the fact that the change in figure of the ball has been 
produced by its having struck some hard substance 
before penetrating the body. He also thinks that a 
very large part of the force of impact is dissipated 
in the breaking up of the bullet into fragments which 
_ are thrown off with great velocity, and he relates that 
in his experiments microscopic fragments of the 
broken bullets of lead possessed sufficient projectile 
force to pierce zinc-leaf used to catch them. 





Potato Rot. 


Ir is thought that 1872 will be one of the worst 
years of the century for potato rot in Great Britain, 
and the newspapers are urging upon the government 
the necessity of appointing a commission to investigate 
the matter. Mature suggests that such a commission 
would have to inquire whether the disease is most 
prevalent in any particular soil; whether, as some 
assert, seed left in the ground through the winter 
enjoys comparative immunity, as contrasted with that 
sown in the spring ; whether seed introduced from a 
distance is safer than that grown in the neighborhood ; 
whether old varieties are dying out and, new ones are 
comparatively healthy ; whether, if the disease can by 
any means be warded off till August roth, the crop is 
then comparatively safe, and many others on which 
every diversity of opinion exists. On one point 
almost all authorities are agreed, viz., that the 
disease generally makes its appearance during thun- 
dery weather. 


Transformation of Organic Forms. 


In BASTIAN’s recent work the following observa- 
tions are made: The transformation of milk globules 
and a film of diluted cream-cheese into fungus germs 
has also been closely watched by several observers, 
and has convinced them that these organisms have 
not arisen from accidentally introduced spores, but 
by a true heterogenetic transformation of the substance 
examined. Dr. Lionel Beale has discovered lowly 
vegetable organisms in the interior of the cells of 
animals, and in the very center of cells with walls so 
thick and strong that it seems almost impossible that 
such soft bodies could have made their way through 
the surrounding medium. Many other observers have 
even watched the transformation of the contents of 
healthy epithelial cells into Bacteria and Vibriones ; 
and well-developed fungi have been found within the 
uninjured eggs of birds and serpents. 


Oxygen and Fermentation. 

M. v’ABBé LABORDE, in experimenting on this 
subject, passed two platinum wires through the sides 
of a glass flask; it was then filled with a vegetable 
decoction, the neck drawn out in the Bunsen flame 
and the contents boiled for a long time, The flame 
was then removed and the flask hermetically sealed by 
fusing the glass (the end was held in the interior of 
the flame during this operation, to cause any air that 
might enter to pass through the flame). The evidence 
of perfect closure was obtained by the fluid re-com- 
mencing to boil by the condensation of vapor in the 
vacuum. 

A portion of the decoction used being placed in the 
open air, at the close of five or six days it was covered 
with patches of mould. Nothing of the kind appears 
in the sealed flask, and at the end of a month the 
contents were as clean as at the beginning. A voltaic 
battery was then attached to the platinum wires, and 
about two cubic centimeters of oxygen evolved in the 
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interior of the flask ; every five days this was repeated, 
and no signs of life appeared at the close of a month. 
The end of the sealed neck was then broken, and 
after ten days patches of mould appeared. M. Laborde 
therefore concludes that oxygen alone cannot develop 
organisms in such a solution of organic matter. The 
development of growths on the introduction of the 
air, he explains on the hypothesis of the presence of 
the germs of these organisms in the air, 


Shooting Stars. 


M. SILBERMAN advances the following curious 
hypothesis concerning these cosmical bodies: The 
celestial spaces are traversed in every direction by an 
immense number of comets, which are divided by 
astronomers into two groups, viz., those which move 
in the same course as the planets direct, and those 
equally numerous that move in the opposite direction 
retrograde. Admitting the results of observations of 
the direction of the shooting stars, and the results 
of the works of many eminent astronomers, we are 
led to believe, 1st, that there are streams or currents 
of shooting stars which produce movement in celestial 
bodies ; these streams correspond to and are dependent 
upon comets of the first or direct order; 2d, streams 
of shooting stars corresponding to comets of the 
second order, and having for their function the 
moderation of this movement and transformation of 
the force of rotation and propulsion into heat. 


Gas Purifiers. 

AT a meeting of the Chemical Society at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Messrs. Pattinson and Marreco offered a 
communication, showing that the amount of sulphur 
in the illuminating gas varied from four to twenty- 
five grains in the hundred cubic feet. At first: it was 
supposed that some of the lime purifiers had become 
foul, but on examining into the matter it was found, 
contrary to expectation, that ‘‘when some of the 
purifiers had become foul, the quantity of sulphur in 
the gas decreased rapidly, but when the foul lime was 
replaced by clean lime the proportion of sulphur 
immediately rose to twenty-five grains per ohe 
hundred cubic feet.” According to these gentlemen 
the cause of the more perfect removal of the sulphur 
by the partially foul purifier is the formation of a 
sulphur compound by the combined action of the 
carbon disulphide in the gas and the foul lime. 


Causes of Scurvy. 


M. LEVEN, being in charge of one of the hospitals 
of Paris during the siege, made a study of scurvy, and 
concludes that it is not produced by a want of 
vegetables, nor are vegetables indispensable for its 
cure, but that it is the result of bad hygienic con- 
ditions in those who contract it. Cold, dampness, 
excessive work, moral depression and _ insufficient 
alimentation, he thinks are the principal causes of 
scurvy. He believes it to be a fatty degeneration of 
the muscular system, beginning in the heart, and 





those muscles which are most active, when the 
degeneration appears in the liver, kidneys and other 
organs. A great number of cures were obtained by 
the use of raw meat without vegetables. 


Boiler Scale. 

MANY substances are employed for the purpose of 
preventing the formation of scale in boilers. Among 
these, some act chemically, as soda ash, chloride of 
barium, carbonate of ammonia, chloride of ammonia 
and tannin, or extract of oak bark. Saw-dust from 
mahogany and from the wood of cone-bearing trees 
acts in part mechanically, but the slime it produces 
in the boiler often passes over into the valve-chambers 
and cylinders, and causes serious trouble. Clay free 
from sand is said to have been used with success, but 
it also at times passes over into the cylinder. Starch 
and potatoes have been used for along time, and now 
molasses is recommended. Dye-wood extracts, bran 
and chiccory act by the starch and glucose they con- 
tain. Fats and tar are also used, but many deny their 
efficiency. 

Memoranda. . 

PAINTING on tin-foil has reached so high a degree 
of perfection as to constitute a new and beauti- 
ful decorative art. The tin-foil is stretched on a 
moistened plate of thick glass and carefully smoothed, 
the design is painted in oils on the tin, and when 
perfectly dry it isvarnished. The foil is then removed 
from the glass and transported on wooden rollers to 
the surface or object to which it is to be attached; 
this is covered with a non-hygrometric gum, and the 
decoration applied. The flexibility of the tin-foil 
enables the artist to attach it in the most perfect 
manner even to surfaces which are very irregular. 


M. Helouis proposes the introduction of a platinum- 
bronze for the manufacture of cooking utensils. It 
is said to be entirely inoxidizable. The proportions 
are, nickel 100, tin 10, platinum 1. 


- M. Liguier has applied the Lenoir gas-engine to 
the working of a rammer for laying pavements. To 
the fly-wheel of the engine a rammer of steel, smaller 
but heavier than that ordinarily used, is attached. 
The movement of the machine is controlled by the 
operator, and according to the inventor the rapidity 
of its operation more than counterbalances the greater 
first cost. 


Adolph Ott works up tin scraps by placing thém in 
a large perforated copper vessel, and rotating this in 
a bath of warm hydrochloric acid for 30 to 50 minutes. 
The tin and lead are thus dissolved off with a trace 
of iron. The contents of the copper drum are then 
washed in water, dipped into alkali, and again washed 
in water, when they are ready for the puddling furnace. 


In a recent article in which the writer differs from 
an opinion formerly expressed by him, he supports hir 
right to change his opinion by quoting an old dictum 
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of Faraday’s, that ‘‘ the only man who ought really to 
be looked upon as contemptible is the man whose ideas 
are not in a constant state of transition.” 


M. Eug. Gayot has produced a cross between the 
hare and rabbit which has been fertile to the sixth 
generation. 


The use of zinc for the manufacture of the so-called 
tinned iron employed in making domestic cooking 
utensils is on the increase in France. Articles of food 
cooked in such vessels are not only unwholesome but 


also poisonous. 


Experiments were recently made in Berlin to ascer- 
tain the effect of gas on the roots of trees. The gas 
from the street mains was delivered into the soil in 
which two lime-trees and a maple were planted. Af- 
ter the lapse of two months the roots were examined, 
and it was found that all the fibers were dead. The 
bark of the strongest roots was decayed, and even the 
woody part altered. The gas was then cut off to see 
if the trees would recover; one of the limes produced 
a sickly crop of leaves, but the other trees showed no 
signs of life. 


Baerle & Co., of Worms, recommend the use of 
soluble glass in washing wool. The operation is con- 
ducted as follows: Forty parts of water are mixed 
with one of soluble glass at a temperature of 50° to 57° 
Cent. The wool is'then plunged into the mixture 
and stirred about for a few minutes ; it is then rinsed 
in tepid water and is found to be clean, white and 
devoid of odor. After the operation the wool is said 
to be perfectly soft, and not to have lost any of the 
properties that fit it for the purposes to which it is 
applied. 


It has generally been supposed that the leaves of 
plants neither absorb vapor of water nor water. M. 
Cailletet finds that when the supply of water to the 
roots is sufficient this is true, but if the supply to the 
roots is insufficient the leaves will absorb liquid water 
though they will not absorb watery vapor. 


HOME 


Monday Payments. 

Is it best to pay weekly wages on Monday instead 
of Saturday ? The question, at all events, is beginning 
to be agitated, and may at any moment assume serious 
importance. The one and only argument of weight 
so far adduced, is that the comparatively uncultivated 
and morally less trustworthy classes of working people 
who draw weekly wages, will be less exposed to the 
temptation of extravagance or debauchery when their 
money is paid them at the opening of a working week, 
than when they have a leisure evening and a Sunday 
holiday before them in which to spend it. The argu- 
ment looks plausible, and is one of those whose 


| 








During the last week in July a remarkable excess 
of temperature prevailed throughout the south-east- 
ern half of England, the maximum of the thermometer 
being from five to fifteen degrees higher in London 
than in Plymouth. Considering the small extent of 
surface of the earth under examination and the great 
differences in temperature, a result like this appears 
to indicate that the heat at the surface of the earth 
varies rather with changes in the atmosphere and its 
action on the sun’s rays than with changes in the sun 
itself. 

A writer in Zhe Country Gentleman recommends 
that late winter and early spring celery should not be 
earthed up at all. Just before winter sets in, he says, 
have all the plants carefully lifted with a spade and 
the earth partly shaken out from the roots. Place 
them in a trench in a place protected from the winds, 
and cover them over with a foot of dead leaves. 


Large quantities of volcanic dust were ejected from 
Vesuvius during the recent eruption. A sample, col- 
lected at Ischia, about twenty-five miles from the 
mountains, was composed of quartz and magnetite 
without titanium. 


M. Bolestra finds in the water of the Pontine 
Marshes and similar malarious regions a minute algoid 
vegetation with an abundance of transparent yellow 
spores which float off in the surrounding air. These, 
he thinks, may in some way be connected with the 
production of miasmatic fevers. 


Maranzoni and Stefanelli have discovered that a 
film of an essential oil on the zinc plates of a voltaic 
pile has an effect similar to that of amalgamation, 
preventing local action to a certain extent. It dimin- 
ishes the quantity and intensity of the current at the 
commencement of the action, rendering it fora cer- 
tain time more constant, but stopping it entirely after 
two or,three hours. In like manner the evolution of 
hydrogen by the action of zinc on dilute sulphuric 
acid is quickly arrested by the addition of an essential 
oil, but is recommenced on adding alcohol. 


AND SOCIETY. 


validity will be best tested by actual experience and 
statistics. It is possible that the dissipated or ir- 
resolute factory-hand who now finds the charms of a 
Saturday night spree, followed by a long Sunday’s 
stupor and recovery, too much for his power of 
resistance, will be in some degree protected against 
himself, when he receives his little weekly windfall at 
such season as renders indulgence less convenient, or 
indeed practically almost impossible. To be drunk on 
Saturday night means only a headache on Sunday, 
but on Monday evening is apt to bring delinquency 
the next day and consequent dismissal. - 

That a sadly iarge share of the wages received by 
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our working people on Saturday night practically 
finds its direct way to the gin-mill, or some scarcely 
less hurtful form of dissipation, it is impossible to 
doubt. But it is open to grave question whether 
postponement of payment would radically or even 
seriously affect the matter. A debauch on Monday 
is as hurtful as on Saturday—and where this is practi- 
cally impossible, the taste for dissipation will be pretty 
sure to invent some way of satisfying itself even in 
the dead low tide of the weekly purse. Publicans are 
of all men in the world the ones who know best how 
and when to trust judiciously for their own interest, 
and the score which is chalked up—on an imaginative 
basis—to-day, may be settled in sad reality next week. 

Then, if this enforced hebdomadal economy applies 
to wrongful expense, why not to rightful as well, and 
if Phelim, in Saturday impecuniosity, must go without 


his whisky, how about Bridget’s chicken or the | 


children’s airing next day ? ‘ 

But the evil, after all, seems of far too wide range, 
of far too vital moment, to be treated with such 
secondary considerations and merely symptomatic 
remedies. We must attack the source of the disease, 
not its phenomena. Instead of merely making it in- 
convenient for the workman to spend his earnings 
in vice, we must address ourselves, sooner or later, to 
the far higher problem of rendering it distasteful, 
repugnant, and, if it may be, morally impossible. 
And to do this, we must begin with the workman 
himself, not his wages. 

The question needs more elaborate treatment than 
our present space permits, but by way of suggestion 
we would only allude, among other agencies bearing 
on the point, to the wise and noble charities insti- 
tuted in many of the great mill corporations of 
England, by which the operatives are invited to 
pleasant evening clubs and lyceums, with all that can 
make social intercourse cheerful, entertaining and 
improving, nothing to make it dangerous. Suffice it 
for us to have given the hint: who will carry it 
further? Depend upon it, it is wasteful work, this 
trying to head off our neighbor in the indulgence of 
his fascinating vices: take out the fascination, or 
give him a better one—that is the radical way, and 
the shortest in the end. 


The Picturesque in Tresses. 

A TERRIBLE revolution is under way in the matter of 
ladies’ hair-dressing. Fashion sometimes moves Jer 
saltum, and in her freakish fickleness, from the chi- 
gnon to the cucumber is but one step. Lately we as- 
pired to be Hottentot, this year Chinese. Then we 
clustered every resource of art and nature, all richness 
of curl and coil, braid and bandeau, at the back of the 
head and neck. Now we strain it tightly—so tightly 
that one fancies it must lift the poor victim on her 
tiptoes—off the back of the head, and pile it, pagoda- 
like, on top. The general oval of the head, as seen 
jn profile, once ran horizontal, but now vertically ; and 
the quaint caricatures formerly made of hickory-nuts 


and cotton-wool for the amusement of fancy fairs, 
must now for resemblance’ sake be set with the long- 
er axisupright. What must be, must ; but it’s fright- 


| fully ugly. After all, there is a principle in such mat- 


ters, and even in dressing—not to say disfiguring—Na- 
ture, it is only fair to give some heed to what we 
think she meant in making us. When she created 


| hair soft and long and silky, she clearly intended it to 


fall and droop and wave, to cluster and curl, not to 
sprout and bristle. Traddles had to shut a lock of 
his self-assertive chevelure in his Latin dictionary to 
keep it down, but such elasticity is exceptional. The 


| ancients, on the whole, stuck closest to the idea of the 





matter—use, simplicity, and grace combined; and 
just as the Parthenon is the primitive log-house glori- 
fied, so the wavy richness and droop of lock in the 
Clytie, the Ceres, or the Minerva, is merely a beauti- 
ful development of the careless way in which Nausicaa’ s 
handmaidens may have hastily twisted or looped or 
knotted up their superabundant tresses on the way to 
the river-bank and the week’s washing. 

It is mortifying to think that the exponent of the 
soul—the face—is so utterly dependent for its beauty 
on a mere external appendage and the arrangement 
thereof; but soitis. If you doubt it, look at the wig- 
blocks in Signor Parruchini’s barber-shop ; or behold 
Augustus, but now gorgeous as Jove himself, in clus- 
tering luxuriance of chestnut curl, starting for his 
yachting cruise in the last extreme of ‘‘ fighting crop.”’ 
It was not meant that we should study phrenology 
gratis at soirée or opera; and the natural cragginess 
and bumpiness of the craniologic contour calls for 
some kindly envelopment. Then the simplest law 
of symmetry prescribes relation and counterpoise. 
The rich and graceful but moderate masses of hair at 
the back of the head give tone and harmony ; they 
lend to pinched or insignificant features breadth and 
dignity,—to harsh or coarse ones, contrast and relief. 

So, dear ladies, if you wi#// catch cold by going 
about with your pretty heads looking like Columbus’ 
egg, broadest end uppermost, /ébre 2 vous. You have 
the pain of building them, we only that of seeing 
them. Only be consistent ; go the whole Chinese 
figure, if we may be pardoned a popular expression ; 
and if you will play ‘‘ Fleur de Thé” in the bosom 
of your families, do it in character; let your pearly 
nails grow, blacken your teeth and eyelids, drop silk 
and lawn for large-patterned brocades, and affect 
lackered fans, chop-sticks, and infinitesimal tea-cups. 


The Chairs of Society. 

SOMEWHERE in his ‘* Dunciad,” Pope speaks of 

being 
* Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair,” 

but we may feel quite certain that at the time at which 
he made the remark the poet was not visiting in a parlor 
furnished as many modern parlors are. Not that our 
company rooms are destitute of elaborately cushioned 
and spacious seats, but these are generally for show, 
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for occasional use by the family, or for the ease of 
some favored guest. Even at a little evening gather- 
ing it seldom happens that all the company can drop 
into easy fauteuils, or sofas, The seats that the ma- 
jority of the party must occupy are those instruments 
of torture generally known as ‘‘ reception chairs.” 
These are sold in sets, they are of cheap or costly 
material, and may be of elaborate or plain designs, 
but always, and without fail, they are better adapted 
to look at than to sit upon. For some reason—oc- 
cult to the ordinary mind—these chairs are so made 
as to require a certain amount of physical effort on 
the part of those sitting in them. There is no such 
a thing as resigning one’s self to their support—it 
was not intended and is impossible. On such a chair 
one must be a little independent. He must support 
his back, or he must balance himself, or he must do 
something for himself—it will not do to depend upon 
the chair. The backs of these chairs are generally 
bitter enemies of ease, as much so, in their way, as 
hair-cloth shirts or pebbles in the shoes. They have 
either a carved ornament which irritates one’s lumbar 
vertebrz, or a cross-bar which cuts into the dorsal por- 
tion of his spine, or knobs which indent his shoulder- 
blades, or vertical or diagonal rods which render him 
miserable all over his back. And the seats are always 
too small or too hard or too peaked or too slippery to 
allow of any considerations of comfort. And yet 
these are the chairs which we purchase expressly 
for our company ! 

Is it not possible that a set of chairs may be taste- 
ful and graceful and appropriate to the furnishing 
of a parlor, and yet have comfortable backs and seats 
suitable to sit upon ? 

But if the chairs were easier people might stay too 
long! After all there is something in this consider- 
ation, which may be at the bottom of the whole 
matter. 

Art Nooks. 

As returning Autumn brings back the tasteful, 
wealthy and liberal people who love paintings—and 
buy them—the great picture-shops begin to bloom 
out in renewed beauty, and to tempt their patrons 
with the choicest and most expensive products of mod- 
ern studios on either side the Atlantic. In order to 
that publicity which is the life of their trade, they 
gracefully welcome the public to their show-galleries, 
and in furtherance of their own ends do an amount of 
good to all about them which almost transcends calcu- 
lation. Goupil and Snedecor and Schaus—all grateful 
names to our zesthetic memories—are a sort of public 
art-apostles—whether they mean it or no. Till we have 
public‘galleries of the best class, they are almost 
the only channel through which the unbuying public 
may keep trace of the course of the best modern work, 
and from their pleasant rooms goes out an influence 
which freshens and instructs and refines as no other 
can. Good luck to them all; may their best pictures— 
however costly—always go off ‘like hot cakes,” and 
their poor ones, however cheap, hang unhonored in the 

Vor. V.—18 





basement, a terror and a remorse. May they always 
give us good art—the very best their patrons will pay 
for—and always continue to make us as happy as now 
when we come to their door, whether we pay gr no. 
For the public, too, it is to be wished that they 
may grow more regular in their pleasant habit of 
** dropping in” to hear the last word from Munich or 
Paris or Berlin, to say nothing of Tenth Street and the 
Association Building. What kindlier or more inspiring 
friends and Mentors could we find than Bouguereau and 
Merle and Achenbach, and Church and Kensett and 
Coleman, and the host of others, their colleagues or 
their peers? Only, it were equally to be wished that in 
these little art shrines a certain awe and reverence in 
the air might act with more restraining and refining 
influence on the would-be worshipers. If people 
would only apply in such public places all the rules of 
sense and taste which they recognize in private society, 
or more ; if voluble and superficial critics would only 
consent to air their vast incompetence—as a clever 
journalist calls it—in a whisper at most, and if kittenish 
school-girls would refrain from planting themselves, 
beautiful but opaque, right under our contemplative 
nose, and cutting off our rapt enjoyment of the last new 
Brion or Gérome with an avalanche of coquetry and 





cream-drops; and if—last and most momentous if— 
idyllic young people could but refrain from making a 
flirtation-corner of those delightful lounges, and ming- 
ling a profane and passing sentiment with the serenity 
of the elder gods, Think of making eyes in presence 
of the *‘ Sistine,” 
the silent ecstasy of the ** Murillo !” 
forget our awkward consciousness and half-guilty em- 
barrassment the other afternoon, striving to get at 
the inner sweetness of Bouguereau’s lovely group—the 
one with the shell—yet forced to play an unwilling 
eavesdropper to the insipid tenderness which Romeo 
was pouring into Juliet’s ear, right in our line of vision, 
and taking up the only available post of view! 


or whispering sweet nothings before 
Shall we ever 


At the Table. 

**T LIKE the Americans,” wrote Thackeray from 
a Continental hotel to a friend on this side of the 
Atlantic. ‘‘ But”—in a burst of frankness that 
would be pathetic were it not comic—‘‘I could have 
wished that a// of the five who sat opposite me at the 
table d’ héte to-day had not put their knives in their 
mouths !” 

The satirical Englishman may have said this sneer- 
ingly. There are many readers of the pregnant 
criticism who will sigh in spirit over it and, the 
unwritten memories suggested by it. 

** Gentlemen without ladies are requested not to 
occupy seats in this saloon while ladies stand ”— 
** Passengers are requested not to put their feet upon 
the (velvet-covered) seats’’—‘‘Gentlemen are re- 
quested not to smoke in this (the ladies’) car;” and 
in the state drawing-rooms of republican magnates— 
** Guests are requested not to spit upon the carpets,” 
—are placarded warnings that may well excite the 
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wondering ridicule of the uninitiated traveler. The 
frequent recurrence of the word ‘ gentlemen,” in 
these and similar notices, while it looks, at the first 
blush, like savage irony, is esteemed a clever stroke 
of policy by those who post the ‘‘request.’”? One 
hesitates before gainsaying the principle that as good 
a way of managing a chimpanzee as any other is to 
strive to impress him with the belief that he is akin 
to humankind, and supposed to be amenable to 
civilizing influences. By tacit consent of the amiable 
public, he may range our palace cars, ramp in our 
steamboat saloons, and revel in the royal right of 
expectoration in church, theater, concert and lecture- 
room—in every place to which respectable garments 
and a purchased ticket guarantee admission. Our 
business at present is with neither the wild man of the 
woods nor his cousin-german of the city. If we do 
not bar the doors of our homes against such, refuse 
them seats in our parlors and plates at our tables, it 
is because we are cowards or—politicians But that 
host is exceptionally fortunate or dull-sighted whose 
sense of the common proprieties of life has not been 
outraged again and again by such prandial solecisms 
as Thackeray has sketched with a dash of his tren- 
chant pen. It is a patent saying that wealth should not 
presuppose refinement, nor social or political dis- 
tinction, culture of mind and manner. It should be 
as patent that birth, education and habitual association 
with well-bred people ought to make of any tolerably 
intelligent, imitative man or woman a gentleman or 
lady in appearance and demeanor. 

Is this the rule, or are the exceptions so numerous 
and notable as to prove it, and the expectations based 
upon it, fallacious? Leaving generalities, let us look 
at a few facts taken at random from the experience 
of a single household, which will illustrate the nature 
of the grievance under which good society grcans (or 
ought to groan) better than columns of reasoning and 
assertion. 

A valued acquaintance is Hon. Horace Midas,— 
the rich statesman whose ability and courtesy in 
debate, and wise counsels in the matter of national 
finances, have won for him respect and popularity 
as surely and rapidly, as his unblemished private 
character has made him hosts of friends athome. He 
is a graceful, unaffected gentleman,—so lovable in 
disposition and behavior, that we look quite away 
from him, and artfully beguile others into doing the 
same, when he leans back in his chair at the close of 
the repast he has graced, and picks his teeth with his 
penknife. 

Not a century ago, we were invited to a dinner- 
party at the house of an ‘‘old family,”—a family 
with a pedigree, and a veritable coat-of-arms—in- 
herited, not bought,—a family to which ample store 
of massive silver and proud traditions had descended 
in a direct and legitimate line,—a family still resident 
in a mansion which had been inhabited by a grand- 
father with three ‘‘ greats” before his name, and one 
that, strange to say, had kept patrimonial riches with 





the untainted strain of patrician blood. The fater- 
JSamilias in this generation was a noble-looking man, 
still in the prime of life. He was liberally educated, 
courtly in address, and resembled Washington Irving 
more than any other person we had ever seen. And 
while he quoted Plato and Tasso and Cervantes, and 
talked familiarly of foreign courts and potentates, he 
munched an artichoke, pulling it into bits with his 
greasy fingers, and dipping each fragment into a 
boat of melted butter intended for general use. 

Neither of these trespasses upon the patience and 
comfort of fastidious hosts and fellow-guests occurred 
within the pinchbeck circle of Parvenudom. Though 
thou bray an upstart in society’s mortar with a 
golden pestle, yet will not the farvenuism depart 
from him, nor his lapses into the habits of his olden 
time cease to remind the sarcastic beholder of the 
leap of the transmogrified cat from the arms of her 
lord, when the nibbling of a mouse broke the stillness 
of the bridal chamber. The behavior of such at 
** feeding time” is a subject we gladly leave to Swift, 
than whom no grosser Yahoo ever existed. But in 
view of the fact—and fact it is—that our best classes 
are as mannerly as are those of the same or any rank 
in the most polished foreign nations, where is the 
solution of such violations of established customs ren- 
dered binding, one would think, by mere decorum 
and daily habit, if nothing else—as the satirist has 
described, and which we cannot excuse ? 


Modern Convenience. 

THE establishment of private telegraphs all over 
our large cities is beginning to be one of the notable 
features of our material progress. Here again physical 
science is supplemented by that economic ingenuity 
which organizes and systematizes our daily life through 
co-operation and division of labor. Any one may 
own a private telegraph who chooses, but he may 
hire one just as well. Companies established for the 
purpose will stretch his wires for him, set up his 
batteries, and ‘‘coach” him in the few simple 
practical methods of signaling required, into the 
bargain. For all this they will charge him a sum 
which in view of the convenience attained is almost 
insignificant, and on any change of residence or place 
of business will patiently pick up their machinery, 
and set it all up again before the wandering client is 
fairly settled in his new abiding-place. Thus the 
merchant may be in immediate communication with 
his counting-room, and close bargains or make con- 
signments from his library fire; or, from down town, 
may talk familiarly with madame and the little ones 
about the afternoon drive or the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The lawyer may know at his office just what 
is going on in court, and the politician, with his 
finger on the magic key, may make his busy brain felt 
in a dozen different places at once. The manufacturer 
may watch from his central point of observation the 
ramifications of his immense industry, directing its 
momentary and minutest detail as if personally on 
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hand. Sitting with an editorial friend the other day, | leave her steak spoiling at the kitchen fire while she 
whom late work and a headache had kept up town, we | runs for the doctor, and, as the circular roguishly 
were amused and interested to see him step to his | suggests, the timid householder in process of being 
dressing-table, and, with a little buzzing and clicking | ** burgled” may call down a squad of policemen on 
of wheelwork and a few mystic waverings of a ghostly the artistic cracksman, who is working away at his 
index, inform “the office” that he should be down | area window in all the security of conscious well- 
town at 2 P.M., to which the office responded with a | doing, 

cheerful but laconic O. K. ! As we had been told at Such improvements are welcome, not merely because 
the office an hour or two before that the luxurious | they make life more sensuously comfortable and easy, 
journalist had just telegraphed to have his mails sent | but because they help tomake it more effective. The 
province of society is to offer to mind the freest play 
and influence over matter, and everything which helps 





up, we were profoundly impressed with the coziness of 
the whole arrangement. And behold! we too have 
become a sharer in the blessing. Having, a few | us to throw off the needless vexations and hampering 


evenings ago, to send a message and parcel down town | limitations of time and space, gets the world forward 
at a late hour of the evening, one touch of a little | not merely in seeming but in fact. The future of this 


key at the office of the nearest hotel brought in three | curious application of a familiar principle seems in- 
minutes a blue-coated, wide-awake little lad from the | calculable. It may not be many years before the 


messenger office in Twentieth street at full gallop, and | housetops over our heads, the very steeples, and flag- 
our parcel was on its way down town in less time than | poles, and trees shall be knit and tangled in an inter- 
would have been needed to don the journalistic coat | lacing net-work of wires, over which the thoughts and 
or draw on the editorial boots, The whole operation | plans, desires and passions of our crowded population 
cost less than so cents! The same company expect | shall go swarming and tingling with a pulsation 
soon to have the city partitioned out with districts | as constant as that of our lungs or our hearts— 
and district offices, in such sort that a private family 
may communicate their wants, and call for messengers, their silent activity of the more evident strife and 
police officers, fire service, and the like, in a very | bustle, trial and work and suffering below. 


few minutes at furthest. Thus Bridget need not 


crossing, intersecting and blending, a fit emblem in 
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Froude on the American Platform. | soil of the New. That plant, to his thinking, is an 

TALL, firm, well built, with a glow in his dark | enlightened public opinion. The condemnation, the 
cheek and the light of kindness in honest eyes, dressed | advice, the instruction of America would have more 
with absolute simplicity, and outwardly more Ameri- | weight with grateful Ireland than twenty batteries of 
can than half of the Americans behind him, Mr. Froude | English cannon, says this logical apostle of peace. 


established cordial relations with his first audience But though he speaks the words of truth and sober- 


almost before he uttered a word. For the supreme | ness, and though he cannot fail to convince candid 
qualities of the man, which seem to breathe fromhim, | minds that the miseries of Ireland are not such as 
commanding the respect and conciliating the preju- | legislation can redress, no general verdict to that ef- 


dices of men, are candor and courage. A candor so | fect will follow on his masterly arguments. Nay, the 


courageous that he seems to state the extremest truth | very public which knows them truest is loudest to 
against himself without reserve. A courage so candid | deny, and in the velremence of that denial proves his 
that it looks often like an aggressive pugnacity ; like | case. For the American-Irish vote to-day controls 
that state of mind, indeed, which in the Vulgate is | elections, and the demagogues who control #¢ find it 
cheaper to ‘‘ fire the Irish heart ’’ than to convince the 


forcibly described as “‘ gpoiling for a fight.” 

And this is not to say that he is always convincing | Irish head. The qualities they play upon are those 
or unprejudiced. The doctrine, for example, with | which have made a United Ireland impossible and the 
unreasoning demand for it inevitable. It is these false 


which he concluded his first lecture, though it sounds 


sternly just, is in action rapaciously cruel. But there’s | friends who, to the average Irishman, represent hds- 
no wild-fowl like your British Lion for the right of | pitable America, and it is they who will exhort him to 
might. defy ‘‘ the treacherous Saxon” for the next generation 

That Mr. Froude himself, though no sentimentalist, 
is less accuser than philanthropist is shown in the 
somewhat Quixotic nature of his self-imposed mission 
to America. , He seeks, to heal the wounds of Ire- 
land, ‘‘ the herb which did never grow” on the soil of 
the Old World, but which he hopes to discover on the 


at least. 

But if this new crusader fail in his eager quest, he 
will have sped in an unconscious mission not less 
worthy. Of all the peoples under the sun we Ameri- 
cans, who profess an utter respect for manhood as 
such, in our practice fall most sadly off. We worship 
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money and that which money buys, material success, 
political preferment, power. And here comes a 
preacher who not only in his words, but in his being, 
moving us by what he is, not less than by what he 
says, declares that the only result of life is character, 
the only excuse for living is work, the only greatness 
is moral greatness, the only patent of nobility is noble- 
Our petty ambitions, no bigger than pin-points, 
seemed to burn up in the flame this earnest soul 
kindled, and some thousands of listeners went away 


ness. 


from his presence better Americans for the coming of 
this most English Englishman. 

This charm of noble thinking and his literary art 
are the secret of Froude’s success as a lecturer. For, 
like his nation, he seems to despise the arts of oratory 
asa dishonest grace. His voice is hard and ill-modu- 
lated. His bearing is constrained, 


monotonous and inexpressive. His use of the rising 


His reading is 
inflection confuses an American ear. He appears to 
feel that nothing in his speech becomes him like the 
But the man and the art 
What a mas- 


leaving of it. are so fine 
that it seems ungracious to ask more. 
ter-stroke it was, for example, to open his first lecture 
with the protest of our own minister against a certain 
proposed Irish immigration! How utterly disarmed 
was American criticism of English illiberality ! 

At the pleasant dinner which introduced him for- 
mally to America, and at which Mr. Curtis so grace- 
fully presided, Mr. Froude said: ‘* You make me 
feel like Falstaff before the battle of Shrewsbury : 

* Would *twere evening, Hal, and all were well.’ 


** Would it were a fortnight hence, when you have 
heard what I have to say to you, and your good opin- 
ion of me remained unchanged.” And if that modest 
aspiration be unfulfilled, and if our good opinion have 
suffered change, it would seem that it was only to grow 
a better opinion, fuller of respect to rare honesty of 
thought and word, more cordial of welcome toa great 
writer and a hearty friend. 


Pygmalion at Wallack’s. 


Ir may be gravely doubted whether any modern 


audience will or can endure a purely ideal bit of 


dramatic work in actual representation, most especially 
one which visibly and glaringly violates the laws of 
physical probability. That a statue, for example, 
should walk off its pedestal, and without a “ by your 
leave” profess an ardent affection for the sculptor who 
created it, however beautiful as a thought, is so un- 
likely a thing in fact, and involves so many patent 
inconsistencies in the acting as to make it questionable 
whether such a subject is fit for dramatic treatment at 
all. If so treated, however, it must evidently be 
handled with the utmost delicacy and discretion. In 


the act of artistic perception the senses are tyrannous, 
and however the imagination of the reader may 
abstract and qualify, blend and reconcile, to the 
spectator the eye and ear are masters of the situation. 
Whatever, therefore, in such a creation savors of 
obtrusive realism, and disturbs the finer appreciation 








by its importunate suggestion of material contradiction 
or a paradox, must be subordinated, toned down, and 
touched, if touched at all, with the lightness, rapidity 
and grace of an imaginative propriety. Thus, in 
using the beautiful old fable of Pygmalion for a 
subject, as Mr. Gilbert has done in his new piece at 
Wallack’s, it is not at all clear that he could, as 
pubiic taste now stands, have made of it a successful 
drama, though he undoubtedly might have made a 
lovely poem. It is evident, however, that in order to 
make a piece which can be acted without absurdity or 
platitude, it must be kept as far as possible on the 
ideal plane, and the material inconsistency of the situa- 
tion must be relieved or excused by warmth of color, 
ideal elevation, and essential truth in thought and 
treatment. Any touch of farce must be fatal, for 
the funny is the real, and realism takes no cognizance 
of statues which walk, and talk, and make love. 

Pygmalion therefore halts between two extremes. 
It is too real and comic for a poem and not broadly 
and consistently droll or extravagant enough for a 
burlesque. Much of intrinsic beauty and elevation 
in thought, dialogue, and situation is counterbalanced 
by the disturbing absurdities in all three, and the 
spectator’s thrill of tender and sympathetic interest is 
unkindly checked by the cachinnation of tickled 
humor or the groan of offended taste. 

The piece, too, though beautifully mounted, is 
very unevenly acted, and a very graceful and judicious 
Galatea is offset by a Pygmalion of the right Bowery 
pattern, and a Cyaisca who loves and curses alike on 
the old-fashioned pump-handle principle. 


“ The City of God.” 


ONE more contribution to the study of the theory 
and polity of the Church has just now appeared in a 
volume published by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, 
(The City of God and the Church-makers ; an Exami- 
nation into Structural Christianity, and Criticism of 
Christian Scribes and Doctors of the Law; by R. 
Abbey.) The general title of the book suggests the 
argument of it, and is perhaps the best thing in it. 
The author has a large and liberal conception of the 
Church of Christ, and a jealous impatience of the 
various attempts to narrow it by artificial bounds,— 
especially of the attempt to distinguish between the 
Church of the Old Testament and that of the New. 
He denies, with an asperity that ill-becomes such a 
discussion, and that proves him to be broad only on one 
single point of dogma, that the Church which Jesus 
promised to build upon arock can with any fitness be 
said to have begun with what is known in history as the 
Christianera. Indeed, according to Mr. Abbey’stheory, 
there is properly no Christian era. Because Christ is 
an eternal person, ‘‘ from before the foundation of 
the world,” and because the love of God in him is an 
eternal fact, revealed more or less dimly to the souls 
of patriarchs and prophets, therefore the Christian 
Church begins in Eden with the first trustful acceptance 
of a promised salvation. All which may be and of 
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course is true enough. But it hardly justifies Mr. 
Abbey in having so implacable an enmity against the 
phraseology of those who recognize a new, and more 
distinctively and formally Christian, era as having 
begun with the advent of our Lord in the flesh, and 
a more formally and distinctively Christian Church 
as having been inaugurated on the day of Pentecost. 
The quarrel is largely one of names, and a little less 
acrimonious method of conducting it would be more 
becoming and probably more successful. 

As for the manner of the book in other respects it 
is in an unpleasant degree confused and disorderly. 
The theses which the author desires to prove are dis- 
tinctly stated in an introductory address of a dozen pages, 
and argued in the last hundred pages of the volume. 
And then he goes for his “‘ scribes and doctors of the 
law” with more zeal than discrimination,—taking 
them up apparently as he happens to light upon them, 
jumping from England to America, and from the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century into the nineteenth, 
and then back again with great agility and friskiness, 
but with a bewildering result upon the reader, Some 
of these ** scribes and doctors of the law ” are found in 
extraordinary places, and are persons very much un- 
known to fame except as this volume may give them 
transient celebrity. 

The opinion (which is after all the one important 
thought of the volume) that our Lord left no divinely- 
ordered polity which was obligatory on his Church, is 
one that good men of all names are more and more in- 
clining to accept. That he left disciples who were to 
govern themselves under the guidance of his Spirit, with 
a government flexible and free, is a theory in which 
there seems the greatest hope for catholic unity. This 
theory Mr. Abbey is surely not peculiar in maintain- 
ing. The pity is that he should feel called upon to 
maintain it in a style which profane people may 
naturally regard as cantankerous. 


* Sermons on Living Subjects.” 


A NEw volume of sermons from Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell is an event of no small interest, both to the 
literary and to the religious world, The singular 
strength of this author’s style, and its curious origi- 
nality, and the poetic suggestiveness of his thought 
would make his sermons attractive, even to those 
whose sympathy with the religious aim and spirit of 
them was not especially intense. There afe a good 
many preachers in America who are more popular 
than Dr. Bushnell, who win larger audiences and are 
listened to with more delightful ease ; but it is safe to 
say that there is no one whose sermons are more 
stimulating and helpful to a really thoughtful and 
earnest reader, fair-minded and honestly concerned té 
know the truth. There is in them almost always 
something which startles, and at first repels a reader 
who is used to stereotyped and orthodox expressions 
of religious thought. There is almost always some- 
thing which by its grotesqueness or its oddness will 
seem like a conceit of manner. There is no one, for 


| 
| 








example, who discovers, in neglected by-ways of the 
Scripture, texts so strangely far-fetched and yet so 
ingeniously felicitous in their suggestion of his theme. 
A case in point is in the third sermon of this volume, 
where the superior privilege of a faith which soars 
above the world is hinted by Ezekiel’s description of 
the cherubim (Ezek. i. 24): ** When they stood, they 
let down their wings.” 

Dr. Bushnell is by this time so well understood 
that it is no surprise to any one if any book of his is 
audaciously broad and free in its theology. The 
sermon on ‘* The Outside Saints,” for example, will 
seem to some readers perilously loose. It 
Frederick Robertson’s sermon on ‘Salvation out of 


recalls 


the visible Church,”—following something of the 
same line of thought and coming to the same issues, 
though in a characteristically fresh and striking 
way. 

The great good sense and evident Scriptural truthful- 
ness of its statements will undoubtedly secure for it a 
grateful and ready approval. As much may be said 
for the whole volume, which in the variety of topics 
treated, in the practical and earnest directness of its 
style, and in the tender and devout emotion which it 
everywhere expresses, falls no whit behind preceding 
volumes of the same sort, but if anything excels 
them. The book is published by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co, 


“How to Educate Yourself.” 

Gro. CARY EGGLEsToNn’s little book of counsel to 
young people in pursuit of culture (//ow to Educate 
Yourself ;: Putnams) is modest and sensible. Address- 
ing principally those of slender opportunities, the advice 
offered cannot fail to be helpful in. preventing the 
waste of time in useless or ill-directed labor ; or what 
is worse, and perhaps more common, the waste of 
time in doing nothing, from not knowing what to 
do. 

In the main Mr. Eggleston is very happy in his 
remarks, with a lively comprehension of the difficulties 
to be encountered by any one who seeks to educate 
the absence of school 


best he may in 


Sometimes, however, we fear that the 


himself as 
advantages. 
pupil-reader will be perplexed rather than helped 
by opinions too briefly enunciated. To one who 
thoroughly understands the weakness of traditional 
grammar-teaching, for example, there is no mistaking 
the meaning of the author’s assertion that while he 
regards the study of English Grammar as of the 
utmost importance, he thinks the study of English 
grammars almost useless in all cases and actually hurt- 
ful in many. The pupils might well retort: How 
then are we to acquire that ‘*‘ thorough and accurate 
knowledge” of the subject which you tell us is of 
such ‘very great value?” It would have been 
kinder to omit entirely this discouraging section on 
the failure of grammars, or else direct the inquirer 
to some of the small yet philosophic treatises prepared 
by recent English scholars, Morris for imstance, or 
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Professor Bain. The volume is a worthy addition to 


Putnam’s Handy-Book Series. 


Social Economy.” 


In these days of conflict between capital and labor, 
of short-sighted haste to make money on the part of 
employers, and shorter-sighted strikes by workmen 
led astray by voluble but unreasoning demagogues, 
there is much need of cheap books, discussing the 
element of the social problem with a decent regard 
for the facts involved, and a reasonable estimate of 
the relation of all parties concerned. The little work 
entitled Social Economy Handy-Book 
Series), by Professor Rogers, of the University of 


(Putnam’s 


Oxford, answers these requirements admirably. In- 
tended primarily for young students, it presents the 
rudiments of social science with great clearness and 
simplicity, yet with nothing childish in method or 
illustration. The much-neglected study of the laws 
which regulate, or should regulate social life, is second 
to none in importance ; and every effort to bring it 
within the range of common ability and primary 
This 


work would make an interesting as well as valuable 


scholarship is deserving of commendation. 


addition to our list of common school text-books. 
The subject is not beyond the grasp of ordinary 
students of geography and grammar, and much 
superior to these in interest and educative value. The 
American editor has translated the author’s references 
to currency, measurements, trades, etc., from English 
to American terms, and changed certain of the illustra- 
tions, so as to make them apply to American circum, 
stances, but has made no changes in the original plan 
of the work, 


“The End of the World.” 

THE French actor Samson, after sleeping while 
a new play was being read, said: ‘‘Sleep is an 
opinion.” The fact that ten thousand copies of 
Dr. Eggleston’s story (Orange Judd & Co.) were 
ordered before its publication, is an opinion, and 
an opinion, too, which will take care of its own dis- 
semination. It is safe to predict for this book a sale 
exceeding that of any other American novel, except- 
ing perhaps some of Mrs. Stowe’s. Not that the 
story, considered merely as story, is of surpassing 
interest, nor that its execution alone entitles it to 
so high a place in our literature. But it is a genu- 
ine picture of a type of life, as peculiar and as pi- 
quant as that of rural New England, and much less 
known. 

Dr. Eggleston has portrayed one phase of this life 
before, in his Joosier Schoolmaster, a story which, 
although less pleasing than Zhe End of the World, 
has the same graphic, almost pre-Raphaelite quality 


in its touch. his story introduced us to the Hoosier 


dialect, a mode of speech so odd, that some shallow 
critics were rendered incapable, by its novelty of 
sound, of seeing anything else in the story, and 


reviewed the book as if it were a dictionary. 


This 





struck us at the time as being little less comical than, 
in a critique on one of Teniers’ pictures of peasant 
life, to occupy the chief space by a list of German 
verbs and adjectives. 

Dr. Eggleston’s style has at times a tenderness 
and pathos which remind us of MacDonald. He has 
the same breadth and tolerance of religious views, 
the same sympathy with Gentiles who cannot love 
the Lord after the manner of the Jews. But he has 
a readier, more plentiful humor than MacDonald, and 
presents the comical side of trivial things with capital 


’ 


effect. Lis ** Jonas Harrison,” in this story, is an ori- 
ginal and delightful character, worthy to be classed with 
Mrs. in fact, he is very 
much what Sam 
lived in Ohio instead of in New England. 

The title, *‘ The End of the World,” is justified 


by the story’s climax, which is reached onthe occasion 


” 


Stowe’s **Sam Lawson; 


Lawson would have been had he 


of an excitement of the Second Adventists, on the 
day predicted by their preachers as the Day of Judg- 
ment. But we are haunted by a suspicion that Dr. 
Eggleston had in his mind another meaning to the 
phrase. There are passages in the book which are 
idyls of love. It is, as he says, a ‘* Love Story,” 
and what is the End of this world to any or all of 


us, except to love, and be loved ! 


“The Moon.” 


WE are apt to overlook the plentiful lack of 
common knowledge in estimating the usefulness of 
simple works of popular science, They may follow very 
far in the wake of science as the learned estimate it, 
yet, if well done, may interest and instruct a large and 
not unintelligent class of old as well as young people, 
and so really help more to spread knowledge among 
the many, than the most scholarly and valuable works 
that come from the scientific press. Of this class the 
last volume of the Wonder Library of Nature, 
Science and Art (7%e AMfoon : Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.) is especially meritorious. Under the careful 
editing of Miss Maria Mitchell, the vagaries of the 
author, M. Guillemin, have been pruned without 
detracting from his simple method and lively style, 
and the work made trustworthy for its science, as 
well as entertaining and intelligible to the unscientific 
reader. 


Mrs. Oliphant's “ Ombra.” 


Messrs. HARPER & Bros. have issued as one of 
the latest of their Library of Select Novels what will 
be regarded by judicious and temperate novel-readers 
as one of the best of that large and varied collection, 
a new story by Mrs. Oliphant. To the injudicious 
and intemperate novel-reader, who is probably in the 
majority as opposed to the more sober-minded, the 
story may seem tame and unattractive, lacking in 
tragic intensity as in wicked and passionate relish of 
sin. 

These things it does lack’ indeed, and of course is 
none the worse for the lack of them. But as a plea- 
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sant story of the quiet life of two young English girls 
from childhood to womanhood, as a careful study of 
character, and a fine discriminating portraiture of 
certain easy faults which work hard mischief, it is a 
story every way good to read and profitable to re- 
member. The readers of this magazine do not need 
to be reminded of the vigor and skill by which the 
pen that gives us A¢ His Gates is characterized. 


Lord Brougham's Autobiography. 

THE three volumes of Lord Brougham's ‘ Life and 
Times,—written by himself,”—republished on this 
side of the Atlantic by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
have now been so long before the public that no 
especial commendation of them is necessary. The 
career of the author, and his strong and positive and 
not always perfectly admirable character, are matters 
of recent and familiar history. His long life, almost 
from its beginning to its end, was, more than that of 
most men, a public life. 


What a prodigious span it had | 





and to how remote a past its single link unites our | 


present, is evident from a fact which he mentions at 


the outset of his story. ‘* My grandmother was born 


in Queen Anne’s reign, so that I have conversed with 
a person who was alive a hundred and eighty years 
ago, and who might have heard her relation, Anna 
Brougham, who lived to the age of a hundred and 
of events that happened in Queen 
This is only conjecture ; but it is, 


six, speak 
Elizabeth’s time ! 
at all events, a certain fact that I, now writing in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, have heard 
my grandmother, being, at the time I refer to, about 
ninety years of age, relate all the circumstances of 
the execution of Charles I., as they had been told her 
by an eye-witness who stood opposite to Whitehall, 
and saw the king come out upon the scaffold.” 

The story of a life which links such remote history 
to our latter days, and which was so filled with various 
experiences of a public sort, by whomsoever told, 
would be an interesting story. But told in this 
autobiographic form, with evident fairness and plain- 
And 
there could scarcely be a better way to grow familiar 
with English history for the past ninety years than 
by becoming familiar with the life of this conspicuous 


ness, it has extraordinary interest and value. 


actor in it, 


ETCHINGS. 


THE STORY OF ARION. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE HIGH OLD 


ORIGINAL GREEK. 


ARION of Lesbos, who played on the banjo, 
Likewise sang tenor, went off to a Saengerfest 


Got up in Thrinikia by the Germans— 
(Gay folk and thrifty). 





There he partook of the beer of Bavaria, 

Limburger fragrant, and tooth-testing pretzels ; 

Won all their hearts, and obtained a goid medal— 
(Gold stood at 50). 


Not alone that was his guerdon: of greenbacks, 

Each with a C on, he hived a huge sack-full ; 

Presents so many, their number in speeches 
Senator S, quotes— 





More than ten thousand Partagas in boxes— 
Duty paid up—and no end of gold watches ; 
Sinister, a horse that could go in 2.20; 


Claw-hammer dress-coats ; 


Four brown-stone fronts in the town of Methumna; 
Sewing-machines, apple-peelers and meerschaums ; 
Four casks of Bourbon, and two of peach-brandy— 


(Strong drinks he went on). 


Ten silver tea-sets, and twenty ice-pitchers : 
Four Buckeye mowers ; a black-and-tan terrier ; 


Also a billiard-cue tipped with a diamond, 
Worth a talenton. 





Having so much, the great player was forced to 

Charter, to carry his many possessions, 

Nothes, an oyster-smack sailed by Kratippos, 
Owner and master. 
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This was to take him in haste to Korinthos, 
Which it could well do, since none of the yachts there, 
In the Olumpian regatta contending, 

Ever sailed faster. 





Captain Kratippos, he longed for that cargo, 
And with his men, Parmenon and Kométes, 
Made an agreement to pitch poor Arion 

Out to the fishes. 


So scarce a league had they sailed on their voyage, 

Ere this vile trio informed the gay singer, 

He must depart to the dark realm of Aides, 
Mauger his wishes. 





Cool as a cucumber then was the minstrel ; 

All that he craved was their ke-yind permission 

One little break-down to pick on the banjo— 
(So runs the story). 








And as they listened his nimble ten fingers 
Danced on the strings till they cried in amazement— 
‘Ti€a Bova: Sa, Bor ov8 ayAaoei— 
2 ‘uvKBepi. 
When he had finished, he walked to the quarter, 
3anjo in hand, and went merrily over, 
Diving down, down, derry down, to the bottom, 
Quite disappearing. 
Thinking their man gone to Aides with Hermes, 
Hurried the rogues in their greed to the cabin, 
Where they cast lots for their choice of the plunder, 
All the while jeering. 
But an art-loving, benevolent dolphin, 
Sent by Poseidon to specially aid him, 
Carried the bard off to Tainoron swiftly, 
On its back mounted, 


Where when he landed he first took his breakfast, 
Then took the six o’clock train for Korinthos, 
And to his crony, the king Periandros, 

All this recounted. 


Wroth was his majesty at the recital : 

Swearing by Stux he would punish the varlets ; 

Sent for the Chief of Police in a hurry— 
Dionkenedios— 





Thus to him saying :—‘* When comes here the Nothes, 
Seize on Kratippos and both of his sailors ; 
3ring them before us for justice, or never 

Come back to see us.” 


| So when the vessel came home in a fortnight, 


Off went policeman 940, 

Who with 2,750, 
Caught the offenders. 

They were all tried, and—the spring being over— 

In a most summary manner ; the seamen 

Sent off to Sing-Sing—Kratippos, he hanged himself 
With his suspenders. 

So the musician recovered his riches, 

And for a week, with his friend Periandros, 

Went on a spree, for he thought the occasion 
One to get high on. 

As for the dolphin, it met with misfortune— 

As it went back a great shark bit its tail off : 

That was the tail of the dolphin ; this is the 
Tale of Arion, 











